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NUMBER   OF  SCHOOLS. 


1905-1906  3,263 

1910-1911  4,404 

1915-1916  4,412 


NUMBER   OF  TEACHERS. 


1905-1906 

5,550 

1910-1911 

9,086 

1915-1916 

10,691 

TOTAL   ANNUAL   ENROLLMENT. 


1910-1911         610,493 
1915-1916        626,968 


AVERAGE    MONTHLY    ENROLLMENT. 


1910-1911         446,889 
1915-1916        514,982 


AVERAGE    DAILY   ATTENDANCE. 


1910-1911         355,722 
1915-1916        464,780 


PRIMARY    AVERAGE    MONTHLY    ENROLLMENT. 


1910-1911         423,047 
1915-1916        462,787 


INTERMEDIATE    AVERAGE    MONTHLY    ENROLLMENT. 


1910-1911  20,952 

1915-1916  44,317 


SECONDARY    AVERAGE    MONTHLY    ENROLLMENT. 


1910-1911  2,890 

1915-1916  8,153 


TOTAL   EXPENDITURES    FOR    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 


1910-1911     7,293,960 
1915  7,242,372 


ANNUAL  COST  PER  PUPIL  IN   DAILY  ATTENDANCE. 


1910-1911  ^20.50 

1914-1915  16.39 
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PERCENTAGE    OF    INTERMEDIATE    AND    SECONDARY    PUPILS. 


1910-1911  4.6 

1915-1916  9.3 


PERCENTAGE   OF   ATTENDANCE. 


1910-1911  80 

1915-1916  90 


PERCENTAGE    OF    PROMOTIONS. 


1908-1909 

31 

1910-1911 

41 

1915-1916 

56 

AVERAGE    ATTAINMENTS    OF    FILIPINO   TEACHERS    BY    GRADES. 


1910-1911  6.7 

1916-1916  8.2 


AVERAGE   SALARY   OF    MUNICIPAL   TEACHERS. 


1910-1911  1^18.55 

1915-1916  22.42 


AVERAGE    SALARY   OF    INSULAR   TEACHERS. 


1910-1911  1^45.15 

1915-1916  55.88 


NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL   LIBRARIES. 


1914-1915  329 

1915-1916  748 


VALUE   OF   STANDARD    BUILDINGS. 


1910-1911  ^617, 179 
1915-1916  4,882,454 


CULTIVATED   AREA   OF  AGRICULTURAL   AND    FARM    SCHOOLS. 


1910-1911       59.4   ha. 
1915-1916     500.9    ha. 


NUMBER   OF  SCHOOL    GARDENS. 


1910-1911  13,160 

1915-1916  50,947 


SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 
OF  EDUCATION. 


Manila,  Febinuiry  15,  1917, 
The  Honorable 

the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction, 

Manila,  P.  L 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  the  Seventeenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  Education,  which  covers  the 
period  from  January  1  to  December  31,  1916. 

GKXERAL  STATEMENT. 

During  the  year  there  were  more  changes  than  usual  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Magee, 
Assistant  Director,  was  appointed  Insular  Purchasing  Agent,  on 

January  15,  1916.     On  June  15,  1916,  Mr.  Frank 
^p*rMnn*r        ^'  ^^^'^^^  ^^^  DirectoT,  resigned  his  position  after 

fifteen  years  in  the  Bureau,  during  the  last  three 
of  which  he  served  as  Director.  On  July  15,  1916,  Mr.  John  S. 
Potter,  who  had  been  chief  clerk  since  1913,  and  Mr.  John  L. 
Stewart,  w^ho  had  served  as  property  officer  for  seven  years, 
also  left  the  service.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Crone  under 
the  benefits  of  the  Osmeiia  Act,  the  undersigned  was  appointed 

Director,  Mr.  Jos6  Escaler  was  made  Assistant 
^^*rwcr*^°^     Director,  and  Mr.  Luther  B.  Bewley  was  promoted 

from  the  superintendency  of  the  Manila  schools 
to  the  position  of  Second  Assistant  Director.  Because  of  these 
changes,  and  the  illness  of  Assistant  Director  Escaler,  the  work 
of  the  directorate  was  unusually  heavy  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  his  office,  the  Director 
has  given  considerable  attention  to  his  duties  as  chairman  of 
the  social-center  committee  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  as 
member  of  the  government  board  of  the  Philippine  Amateur 
Athletic  Federation,  and  as  professorial  lecturer  on  education  in 
the  University  of  the  Philippines.  This  last  position  has  been 
valuable  to  the  Director  in  putting  him  in  touch  with  the  future 
graduates  of  the  School  of  Education;  and  it  has  resulted,  it 
is  believed,  in  giving  the  students  of  the  School  of  Education  a 
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clear  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  organization  and 
the  purposes  of  this  Bureau. 

A  very  large  amount  of  traveling  was  done  by  the  Director, 
Assistant  Directors,  and  chiefs  of  divisions  of  the  Office.  The 
Director  visited  14  provinces  and  59  schools ;  the  Assistant  Direc- 
tor, 3  provinces  and  56  schools;  the  Second  Assistant  Director, 
8  provinces  and  105  schools ;  the  chief  of  the  academic  division, 
10  provinces  and  94  schools ;  the  chief  of  the  industrial  division, 
10  provinces  and  36  schools;  the  inspector  of  school  gardens, 
13  provinces  and  62  schools ;  the  managing  editor  of  the  Philip- 
pine Craftsman,  10  provinces  and  71  schools.  These  visits  have 
kept  the  office  and  the  field  in  much  closer  touch  with  each  other 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

A  large  number  of  the  older  American  employees  of  the  Bureau 
availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  Retirement  Act.  The 
vacancies  due  to  retirement  and  to  the  usual  number  of  resigna- 
tions of  American  teachers,  were  filled  in  part  by  the  assign- 
ment of  Filipinos  to  positions  of  increased  responsibility,  and 
in  part  by  the  appointment  of  80  new  American  teachers  from 
the  United  States,  the  largest  number  brought  over  at  any  one 
time  in  several  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the  directorate  and  unfounded 

apprehensions  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  Retirement  Act  and 

the  Salary  Act,  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  employees  of  the 

Loyalty  and      Bureau  of  Education,  from  the  Assistant  Director 

Eftoienoy  of  down  to  the  lowest  paid  barrio  teacher,  was  no- 
Empioyeei.       ^^y^^^     rpj^^  ^^jj  ^^^  ^j^jy  ^^^  j^^^j  ^.^  ^j^^  directing 

officials,  but  maintained  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  en- 
thusiasm for  the  cause  of  public  instruction.  Devotion  to  work 
and  belief  in  its  results,  enabled  the  employees  to  face  many 
disappointments  and  difficulties  with  courage  and  success.  The 
schools  have  won  their  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who 
are  confidently  staking  the  future  of  their  country  upon  the 
results  of  public  instruction.  The  loyalty  and  energy  of  the 
teachers,  coupled  with  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people, 
have  made  it  possible  to  carry  on  the  work  with  a  high  degree 
of  effectiveness  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  government. 

Several  very  favorable  conditions  made  possible  the  extension 
of  educational  work  during  the  past  year  without  an  increase 
of  Insular  appropriation.    Among  these  were  the  continued  sup- 
port of  schools  on  the  part  of  municipal  officials 
c^*di«^^*        and  the  people,  and  the  reassessment  of  real  es- 
tate which  was  completed  in  many  provinces,  thus 
materially  augmenting  school  funds  in  a  large  number  of  munic- 
ipalities. 
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Economic  conditions,  largely  due  to  the  situation  in  Europe, 
have  brought  Philippine  possibilities  in  the  production  of  handi- 
craft articles  to  the  attention  of  firms  which  formerly  looked 
elsewhere  for  such  goods.  This  has  helped  in  bringing  to  frui- 
tion many  years  of  faithful  work  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  in 
developing  home  industries,  such  as  the  production  of  lace,  em- 
broidery, and  basketry. 

The  growth  of  intermediate  attendance  by  13  per  cent  and 

that  of  secondary  attendance  by  22  per  cent  in  one  year,  sorely 

taxed  the  financial  ingenuity  of  the  Bureau.    These  increases 

were  met  without  diminution  of  primary  educa- 

c'^'durn^*      tion  and  without  additional  Insular  assistance. 

Voluntary  contributions,  careful  arrangement  of 

classes,  and  extreme  economy  made  this  possible. 

Special  investigations  revealed  the  fact  that  over  150,000  pupils 
were  not  provided  with  suitable  desks  and  benches ;  that  40,000 
pupils  could  be  allowed  to  attend  part  time  only,  owing  to  lack 
of  teachers  and  accommodations;  and  that  5,137  municipal 
teachers  received  meager  salaries,  ranging  from  1P10  to  1P20  per 
month,  in  moet  cases  not  a  living  wage. 

The  higher  attainments  required  of  municipal  teachers  with- 
out any  corresponding  increase  in  their  salaries,  is  already  mak- 
ing it  difficult  to  secure  properly  qualified  teachers  at  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  compensation.  This  is  generally  true  in  the 
wealthier  provinces,  and  very  particularly  in  Tayabas,  where 
money  was  available  for  the  employment  of  new  teachers,  but 
where  only  one  whose  attainments  were  satisfactory  was  will- 
ing to  accept  a  position  at  the  salary  offered. 

Statistics  for  December,  1916,  indicate  that  the  number  of 

schools  then  in  operation  was  4^496.  an  increase  of  110  over  1915, 

and  295  over  1914.^     The  total  annual  enrollment  to  December, 

1916,  was  647,256,  an  increase  of  40,659  over  1915, 

School!  and       and  58,046  over  1914.     The  average  daily  at- 

Atteadance.  tendance  for  December,  1916,  was  494,587,  an  in- 
crease of  39,270  over  1915,  and  61,550  over  1914.  This  last 
increase  is  exceedingly  gratifying  as  it  indicates  a  gain  in  the 
actual  number  of  pupils  in  the  schoolroom  each  day.  There 
were  increases  of  6  per  cent  in  the  primary  enrollment  for  De- 
cember, 1916,  over  that  for  the  corresponding  month  of  the  pre- 
ceding year ;  of  13  per  cent  in  the  intermediate  enrollment ;  and 
of  22  per  cent  in  the  secondary  enrollment.  These  figures  are 
of  particular  significance  in  view  of  the  general  rule  to  the  effect 


*  November  data  are  uaed  for  Mountain  Province  and  Palawan  in  all  of 
these  comparisons  of  enrollment. 
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that  no  new  intermediate  or  secondary  classes  may  be  opened 
at  the  expense  of  primary  instruction.  They  demonstrate  the 
growing  demand  for  advanced  instruction  and  point  out  the  need 
of  greater  financial  assistance  for  the  schools.  This  need  will 
be  met  in  part  by  the  higher  assessment  of  land  values ;  but  an 
expenditure  of  funds  greater  than  can  thus  be  provided  will  be 
necessary,  if  the  schools  are  to  be  taken  care  of  properly. 

The  actual  number  of  American  employees  in  the  Bureau  on 

December  31,  1916,  was  467,  a  decrease  of  22  from  1915,  of 

72  from  1914,  of  148  from  1913,  and  of  200  from  1912.     The 

Teacheri         number  of  Filipino  Insular  teachers  on  December 

and  Their       31,  1916,  was  1,390,  an  increase  of  120  over  1915, 

Salmrie..  ^^  gg  ^^^^  jg^^^  ^^  ^gg  ^^^^  ^gjg^  ^^^  ^^  248  OVer 

1912.  The  number  of  municipal  teachers  on  December  31,  1916, 
was  9,972,  an  increase  of  1,081  over  1915,  of  1,958  over  1914, 
of  2,376  over  1913,  and  of  4,019  over  1912.  The  average  salary 
for  municipal  teachers  for  1916,  was  ^22.42,  an  increase  of 
?^0.37  over  1915,  of  ^1.08  over  1914,  of  ^1.17  over  1913,  and 
of  ?2.49  over  1912.  The  average  salary  for  Insular  Filipino 
teachers  was  ^55.88  for  December,  1916,  a  decrease  of  ^0.44 
over  1915,  but  an  increase  of  1P5.11  over  1914,  of  ^5.57  over 

1913,  and  of  f=6  over  1912.  The  average  salary  for  American 
teachers  was  ^231.08  for  December,  1916,  an  increase  of  "^13.93 
over  1915,  but  a  decrease  of  ^0.76  over  1914,  and  of  1K).43 
over  1913. 

Perhaps  no  figures  are  more  striking  and  more  valuable,  than 
Atuinmenti      those  which  indicate  the  rapid  improvement  in 
^Teaoherr       the  attainments  of  Filipino  teachers,  as  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


Year. 


1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-18 
1913-14 
1914-16 
1916-16 


Grade  IV 

and 

under. 

First 
year  to 
fourth 

year. 

564 

2,062 

370 

2.837 

178 

2.856 

96 

3,271 

78 

5.104 

•64 

6.287 

•36 

7.790 

Above 
fourth 
year. 


261 
341 
468 

616 


•  In  recent  years  the  teachers  with  low  academic  attainments  have  generally  been  special 
instx^ctors  in  industrial  work. 


The  decrease  in  the  number  of  teachers  of  primary  attain- 
ments, the  increase  in  those  of  first-year  attainments,  and  the 
gain  in  high-school  and  college  graduates,  indicate  the  steady 
progress  made  in  raising  the  qualifications  of  the  teaching  staff. 
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This  is  evidenced  also  by  the  number  of  Filipino  teachers  who 
passed  the  junior  teacher  examination  during:  each  of  the  past 
four  years  as  follows: 

1913  90 

1914  66 

1915  76 

1916  127 

In  the  civil  service  examination  for  senior  teacher,  which  was 
held  in  June,  four  Filipinos  qualified.  Among  these,  Rogerio 
Lagman,  who  is  blind,  passed  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

Normal  institutes  were  held  as  usual  in  every  province  except 
Bukidnon,  during  a  four-week  period  from  June  12  to  July  7, 
1916.     The  usual  vacation  assembly  was  held  at  Manila  for  five 
Vacation        weeks,  there  being  an  attendance  of  696  teachers. 
Attembiy        Instruction  was  given  to  Filipino  teachers  who 
*nm^i*'       specialized  in  certain  phases  of  industrial  work 
iMtitutai.       and  who  later  taught  these  in  the  division  normal 
institutes  of  their  own  provinces.     The  total  attendance  at  the 
institutes  was  8,500,  ninety  per  cent  of  which  was  present  on 
the  first  day.     The  total  number  of  instructors  was  nearly  1,000. 
A  three  weeks'  course  for  Filipino  supervising  teachers  was 
given  in  the  vacation  assembly  at  Baguio.     School  administra-j 
tion,  special  methods  and  recent  developments  in  education,  in4 
Vacation        dustrial  instruction,  and  school  accounting,  werel 
Aaiombiy        stressed.     Conferences   of   one   week's   duration 
at  Bamio.       ^^^Y^  were  held  for  supervising  teachers,  for  in-  \ 
dustrial  teachers,  and  for  principals  and  teachers.     The  division 
superintendents'  convention  lasting  one  week  followed  the  series 
of  conferences.     At  all  of  these  gatherings,  free  and  open  dis- 
cussions were  held  on  many  of  the  perplexing  problems  which 
daily  confront  school  administrators  and  teachers ;  obscure  points 
were  clarified  and  many  policies  were  given  definite  shape. 

ACADEMIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  improvement  of  academic  instruction,  especially  in  the] 
primary  grades,  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  that! 
confront  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  the  present  time.    As  a' 
means  to  this  improvement,  more  emphasis  was 
ini*ro<rtion       ^vcn  to  English.     At  the  last  superintendents' 
In  Primary       convention  it  was  decided  to  reduce  the  time  for 
Qradei.         industrial  work  in  the  primary  grades  by  20  mi- 
nutes, and  to  devote  the  period  so  gained  exclusively  to  conver- 
sational English.     Results  justified  the  change.     Since  language 
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/expression  is  so  closely  related  to  the  mental  processes,  drill  in 
English  gives  a  more  general  intellectual  stimulus  than  training 
in  any  other  subject. 

The  following  were  important  factors  in  the  improvement  of 

academic  instruction  in  the  primary  grades  during  the  past  year : 

1.  The  new  primary  course  of  study,  which 

im^Anf  ^^^  ^^^"  ^^  *^^  ^^'^  ^^^  more  than  a  year,  is 
Aoftdemio       worked  out  in  greater  detail  than  any  previously 

ixntruotion.  iggued.  The  suggestions  to  teachers  regarding 
methods  to  be  used  in  securing  results  in  primary  instruction 
have  proved  helpful.  They  clearly  reflect  the  belief  that  the 
approach  to  a  language  must  be  through  speech  and  not  through 
reading.  By  keeping  the  speaking  vocabulary  ahead  of  the  read- 
ing vocabulary,  greater  success  is  obtained. 

2.  The  publication,  "Suggested  Daily  Programs  for  Primary 
Grades,"  was  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  organization  of  primary 
classes.  This  pamphlet  shows  how  classes  may  be  organized 
so  as  to  secure  a  logical  sequence  of  subjects,  and  a  just  appor- 
tionment of  time. 

Where  properly  organized  and  conducted,  the  two-division  pro- 
gram proved  of  great  assistance  to  teachers  and  pupils.  Under 
it,  the  work  of  the  preparation  periods  is  closely  related  to 
that  of  the  periods  spent  with  the  teacher,  and  the  pupils  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  acquire  habits  of  independent  study. 

3.  Dramatization  of  stories  proved  to  be  an  important  means 
of  stimulating  interest  in  academic  work  among  primary  pupils. 
The  stories  serve  as  a  basis  for  conversational  English,  and  they 
help  in  no  small  degree  to  improve  spoken  and  written  English 
in  provinces  where  story  telling  and  dramatization  have  been 
taken  up. 

4.  In  several  divisions  a  larger  number  of  teachers  were 
reached  and  more  information  concerning  methods  was  conveyed 
to  them  through  the  "visiting  days"  than  through  any  other 
agency.  On  these  days,  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  a  munic- 
ipality is  selected  to  serve  as  a  model  instructor  for  one  day,  and 
the  other  teachers  of  the  same  grade  are  permitted  to  dismiss 
their  classes  in  order  that  they  may  observe  the  model  instructor, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  and  the  supervising 
teacher.  After  the  class  has  been  dismissed,  a  period  is  devoted 
to  discussion.  This  offers  opportunity  for  an  interchange  of 
ideas  and  comment  on  the  strong  and  weak  points  in  the  teach- 
ing observed.  These  meetings  give  the  teachers  a  defijiite  idea 
as  to  what  is  expected  of  them,  stir  them  to  greater  effort,  and 
arouse  much  enthusiasm. 

6.  The  vacation  assembly  at  Manila  and  the  provincial  normal 
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institutes  have  played  an  important  part  in  advancing  academic 
instruction.  The  policy  of  selecting  only  such  teachers  to  attend 
the  vacation  assembly  at  Manila  as  are  needed  for  instructors 
in  the  provincial  normal  institutes,  has  brought  good  results. 

6.  The  use  of  automobiles  greatly  increased  the  effectiveness 
of  supervision  by  division  superintendents  and  resulted  in  a  real 
economy.  Figures  submitted  by  the  division  superintendent  for 
Occidental  Negros  show  that  he  traveled  991  kilometers  more 
in  1916  when  he  had  an  automobile  than  during  1915  when  he 
had  none,  and  that  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  was  1P192.35 
less.  In  Bohol,  travel  by  automobile  enabled  the  division  super- 
intendent to  do  one  third  more  inspectional  work,  while  the 
expense  of  transportation  was  approximately  the  same  as  in 
previous  years. 

Three  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  improvement  of  academic 
instruction  are:  (1)  Closer  supervision,  (2)  a  better  trained 
corps  of  teachers,  and  (3)  more  supplementary  readers. 

KMd  for  1-  Effective  supervision  can  be  achieved  only 

rnrther        when  supervising  teachers  and  principals  devote 

improT«ment.  jj^^|^  ^j^^  ^^  office  routine  and  give  much  attention 
to  the  essentials  of  classroom  work.  Although  decided  improve- 
ment has  been  made  during  the  past  year,  in  most  divisions  the 
amount  of  time  spent  in  office  work  is  still  entirely  too  great. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  provinces  where  there  are  large 
districts  in  which  a  number  of  assistant  supervising  teachers 
are  required  to  send  all  reports  and  communications  through  the 
supervising  teachers.  In  order  to  secure  better  results  in  this 
particular,  it  is  believed  necessary  to  reorganize  a  number  of 
districts.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  greater  effective- 
ness can  be  obtained  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  districts  and 
assigning  some  of  the  assistants  to  take  full  charge  of  these 
smaller  districts,  thereby  eliminating  the  assistant  supervisor- 
ships  altogether.  At  the  present  time  too  many  of  the  assist- 
ants, who  are  generally  the  best  trained  and  most  highly  paid 
Filipino  teachers  in  the  service,  are  used  in  a  great  measure  as 
clerks  attending  to  routine  office  work. 

It  is  noted  that  as  a  rule  more  satisfactory  results  were 
achieved  this  year  in  provinces  to  which  academic  supervisors 
had  been  assigned.  It  is  planned  to  use  more  of  such  supervisors 
during  the  next  school  year,  especially  in  large  divisions. 

2.  It  is  evident  that  a  better  trained  corps  of  teachers  can  be 
obtained  only  by  making  the  tenure  of  position  more  secure 
and  by  offering  adequate  salaries.  With  this  in  mind,  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  obtain  additional  funds  for  salaries  of  munic- 
ipal teachers. 


Differentiation 

in  Intermediate 

and   Secondary 

Couriet. 
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3.  Another  essential  to  progress  in  academic  work  in  the 
primary  grades  is  the  securing  of  adequate  supplementary^ 
readers.  It  is  planned  to  supply  these  readers  for  the  coming 
year  if  funds  will  permit. 

THE  COCUSKS  OF  STtDV. 

The  introduction  of  specialized  courses  of  study  early  in  the 
school  life  of  the  pupil  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Phil- 
ippine system  of  public  education.  While  the  primary  course, 
except  for  variations  in  industrial  work  and  adaptations  to  meet 
the  needs  of  some  of  the  more  primitive  peoples,  is 
the  same  for  all,  differentiation  begins  in  the 
fifth  grade  and  continues  throughout  the  three 
intermediate  grades.  No  increase  in  the  number 
of  intermediate  courses  is  anticipated;  in  fact,  the  business 
course  is  now  offered  in  only  one  school,  and  the  teaching  course 
is  declining  in  importance  owing  to  the  increasing  number  of 
teachers  of  secondary  attainments  who  are  available  for  ap- 
pointment. Further  differentiation  in  the  intermediate  grades, 
then,  will  consist  of  the  introduction  of  new  work  in  the  courses 
already  established.  A  movement  in  this  direction  has  been 
started  in  the  trade  course,  where  a  plan  to  extend  the  work 
in  building  is  under  consideration. 

Up  to  the  opening  of  the  school  year  1916-17,  the  only  special- 
ization in  secondary  courses  was  th^t  offered  by  the  InsularJ 
schools.  In  June,  1916,  a  four-year  normal  course  was  intro-j 
duced  in  six  provincial  high  schools  for  the  purpose  of  giving! 
prospective  teachers  a  training  more  adequate  than  that  to  be) 
had  in  the  tei^ching  course  of  intermediate  grade.  This  new 
course  will  be  extended  to  a  few  other  large  high  schools  within 
the  next  few  years,  provided  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  and  pro- 
vided suitable  arrangements  for  its  effective  organization  can  be 
made.  For  the  school  year  1917-18,  commercial  courses  are 
planned  in  one  or  two  provincial  schools  located  in  centers  of 
sufficient  commercial  importance  to  create  a  demand  for  em- 
ployees who  have  had  business  training.  Steps  were  taken  with 
a  view  to  extending  to  two  years,  the  one-year  secondary  courses 
in  agriculture  now  offered  in  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural 
School.  Differentiation  in  the  work  of  a  few  secondary  schools 
is  now  practicable,  since  they  have  reached  a  size  which  makes 
specialization  economically  possible. 

The  only  change  effected  in  the  primary  course  was  the  re- 
duction of  the  time  given  to  industrial  work  in  each  of  the  four 
primary  grades  by  twenty  minutes  a  day,  and  the  assignment 
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of  this  time  to  conversational  English.     It  was  believed  that 

^^  this  step,  while  providing  time  needed  for  oral 

prima^'and      English,  would  not  seriously  interfere  with  in- 

Intermediate      dustrial  instruction;  and  results  have  sustained 

Conrseit 

this  view.  The  published  primary  course  of 
study  was  more  closely  followed  during  the  past  year  than  ever 
before,  and  results  have  consequently  been  better.  Because  of 
the  large  proportion  of  primary  graduates,  who,  contrary  to 
the  early  expectations  of  this  Bureau,  continue  in  the  inter- 
mediate grades,  the  further  simplification  of  the  primary  course 
must  receive  very  careful  consideration. 

The  changes  made  in  the  intermediate  courses  during  the, 
year  include  the  requirement  that  in  all  three  grades  twenty 
minutes  daily  be  spent  in  conversational  English,  the  restora- 
tion of  geography  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  the  introduction  of 
music  and  writing  in  the  sixth  grade.  The  first  change  is 
accounted  for  by  the  growing  belief  in  the  importance  of  oral 
work;  the  second,  by  the  failure  of  the  plan  of  giving  fewer 
subjects  in  the  fifth  grade  in  order  to  secure  better  results 
in  English  branches,  and  by  the  desire  to  equalize  the  difficulty 
of  the  work  of  the  three  intermediate  grades;  and  the  third, 
by  the  latter  reason,  and  by  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  further 
instruction  in  music  and  writing. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  the  preparation  of  rather  complete 
outlines  of  the  intermediate  courses  of  study,  and  it  is  planned 
to  have  them  ready  for  the  1917-18  school  year.  They  will  in- 
clude both  the  contents  of  the  courses  and  some  suggestions 
regarding  methods  of  presentation.  The  most  important  change 
proposed  is  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  granunar  and  the 
substitution  of  oral  and  written  composition  for  the  material 
eliminated,  A  rather  extensive  revision  of  the  work  in  arith- 
metic is  also  contemplated.  The  excellent  results  obtained  from 
the  recent  publication  of  the  primary  course  of  study  in  a  more 
complete  form,  lead  this  Office  to  believe  that  similar  outlines 
will  have  a  like  effect  upon  the  efficiency  of  instruction  in  inter- 
mediate grades. 

The  proportion  of  intermediate  pupils  enrolled  in  the  several 
courses  of  study  varies  considerably  from  year  to  year.  Due 
to  more  exacting  requirements  for  the  conduct  of  the  teaching 

Enrollment       course  and  to  the  organization  of  a  secondary 

litemldute      normal  course  in  six  high  schools,  the  pupils  in 

oonTM.         the  teaching  course  in  1916  were  less  than  one 

half  the  number  in  1915.^    The  number  of  girls  in  the  house- 


'  September  enrollment  figures  are  used  in  all  of  these  comparisons. 
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keeping  and  household  arts  course  increased  30  per  cent  over 
1915  and  100  per  cent  over  1914.  The  farming  course  showed 
an  increase  of  16  per  cent,  which  is  a  smaller  advance  than 
desired;  but  the  rate  of  gain  is  higher  than  that  in  the  inter- 
mediate enrollment,  and  it  is  as  great  as  can  be  expected  with 
the  present  funds  and  facilities  available  for  offering  agricultural 
education  in  the  intermediate  grades.  The  trade-course  enroll- 
ment was  no  larger  than  in  1915,  and  there  will  be  no  great 
increase  in  the  future,  since  the  schools  now  in  operation  supply 
the  demand  for  trade  instruction.  The  unusually  large  increase 
in  the  general-course  enrollment,  36  per  cent,  was  partly  due 
to  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  the  teaching  course.  In  accor- 
dance with  the  policy  of  introducing  at  least  one  special  course 
in  every  intermediate  school  and  of  emphasizing  housekeeping 
and  agriculture,  the  numbers  of  pupils  in  the  farming  course 
and  in  the  housekeeping  and  household  arts  course  will  continue 
to  increase  faster  than  the  intermediate  enrollment. 

The  most  important  change  brought  about  in  the  regular 
secondary  work  was  the  adoption  of  a  new  course  of  study  in 
English.  This  lessened  the  material  for  intensive  study  in  order 
/  to   provide   more   time   for   oral   work,    greatly 

^  oT^^^M**'^  extended  the  outside  reading  material,  made  mag- 
azine reading  a  requirement  in  each  year,  intro- 
duced library  work  in  the  first  year,  and  provided  for  the  use 
of  a  manual  on  English  composition  prepared  by  teachers  in 
the  Philippine  Normal  School.  A  syllabus  of  the  course  in 
economic  conditions  in  the  Philippines  was  prepared,  and  the 
subject,  while  retaining  its  practical  nature,  was  made  to  include 
more  definite  instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  eco- 
nomic theory.  A  syllabus  also  helped  to  make  the  course  in 
biology  more  effective. 

In  addition  to  these  changes  in  the  regular  secondary  work  and 
to  the  introduction  of  the  special  secondary  normal  course  men- 
tioned above,  three  new  four-year  courses  and  a  two-year  course 
_  ^    ^  _         were  inaugurated  in  the  Philippine  Normal  School 

Beqnirementi  ^  June,  1916,  when  the  requirement  for  admission 
*B«?*f*^  was  raised  to  the  completion  of  the  first  year. 
The  new  courses  provide  for  differentiation  in 
academic  subjects,  industrial  work,  domestic  science,  and  physical 
training.  Some  changes  are  planned  in  the  courses  offered  in 
the  Philippine  School  of  Commerce  for  the  coming  school  year, 
when  the  requirement  for  admission  will  be  the  completion  of 
the  first  year.  The  new  admission  regulations  will,  it  is  believed, 
result  in  improving  the  effectiveness  of  both  of  these  institutions. 
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PROMOTION  AND  RETARDATION. 


Some  of  the  main  causes  of  the  retardation  and  elimination 
of  pupils  were  split  sessions,  overcrowded  classes,  unfavorable 
school  environment,  defective  classroom  instruction,  and  inade-  v 
cmniet  of       Quate  supcrvision.     On  account  of  the  great  num-  j 
Keurdmtion  and   bcr  of  pupils  Seeking  admission  and  the  lack  of 

Elimination,  facilities  to  care  for  them,  it  was  necessary  in 
certain  places  to  have  teachers  devote  one  half  of  their  time 
to  one  set  of  pupils  and  the  other  half  to  another  set.  In  many 
cases  they  had  from  80  to  90  pupils  each  under  their  charge.! 
In  some  schools  there  was  a  lack  of  suitable  desks;  in  others,/ 
an  insufficiency  of  blackboards.  These  deficiencies  combined  to 
make  a  great  deal  of  work  far  from  satisfactory,  although  year 
by  year  the  standard  of  instruction  has  been  raised.  At  the 
present  stage  of  development  of  the  school  system,  organization 
and  administration  do  not  require  so  large  a  part  of  the  time 
of  supervisory  officials  as  they  did  heretofore.  Consequently, 
during  the  past  year  greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  im- 
provement of  classroom  supervision. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  school  standards  have  been  consider- 
ably raised,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  pupils  promoted.     The  most  notice- 
Profieit        able  progress  has  been  in  the  lower  grades,  espe- 
cially in  the  first  grade.     Certain  improvements 
have  been  effected  through  the  assignment  of  the 
more  competent  primary  teachers  to  the  first  grade,  the  publica- 
tion of  a  more  complete  course  of  study,  the  constant  emphasis 
of  supervisory  officers  upon  the  necessity  for  teachers  to  prepare 
their  recitations,  and  the  fixing  of  weights  to  be  given  class 
standing  in  the  fourth  grade.    There  is  still  much  to  be  desired, 
and  this  office  recognizes  the  matter  of  promotion  as  one  of  the 
recurring  problems  that  must  constantly  be  met. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  the  requirement  that  a  pupil  must 
secure  a  rating  of  not  less  than  75  per  cent  in  the  English 
subjects  in  order  to  be  promoted  unconditionally,  there  has  been 

inTeitigationi     Considerable  criticism  of  the  rule.    Investigations 
of  Faiiuroi       into  failures  due  to  the  ruling  have  been  made 

Duo  to  Enriifh.  jj^  g^^^  school  divisions,  notably  in  the  Philip- 
pine Normal  School,  Manila  Schools,  Iloilo,  Pangasinan,  and 
Tayabas.  The  data  secured  show  that  out  of  8,025  pupils  in 
the  fourth  grade,  only  160  or  2  per  cent  failed  on  account  of 
this  ruling.  In  general  no  more  failures  are  due  to  the  require- 
ments in  English  than  in  other  subjects.  The  figures  showing 
the  total  number  of  pupils,  the  number  of  failures,  and  the  per- 
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centage  of  failures  due  to  this  requirement,  are  given  below  for 
the  different  grades  and  years  of  the  intermediate  and  high 
schools  in  the  above-named  divisions. 


Grade. 


VI 

VU 

First  year... 
S«cond  year  . 
Third  year... 
Fourth  year . 


■  Failures  due 
Total      '    ^  EnRlish    I  Percent- 
'      require-      j      age. 


ments. 


4.493  880  9 

3.257  ;  168  i  6 

2. 132  !  146  7 

1,417  44  3 

712  14  2 

470  !  8  2 

387  I  6  2 


In  response  to  a  criticism  to  the  effect  that  native  dialects 
instead  of  English  should  be  the  medium  of  instruction  in  pri- 
mary schools,  a  series  of  investigations  v^as  conducted.  The 
Hatwe  ^^®*  ^^®  ^^  these  consisted  in  giving  in  the  second, 

Duieoti  In  third,  and  fourth  grades  of  the  Manila  Central 
Primary  oradei.  g^jjool,  composed  mainly  of  American  children, 
an  examination  prepared  by  their  teachers,  and  then  giving  the 
same  examination  to  the  Filipino  children  of  corresponding 
grades  at  the  San  Andres  School.  Later,  an  examination  pre- 
pared by  the  San  Andres  teachers  was  given  to  the  same  pupils 
at  both  schools.  The  average  made  by  the  Central  School  child- 
ren was  90  per  cent,  while  that  made  by  the  San  Andres  school 
children  was  87  per  cent,  thus  showing  rather  conclusively  that 
the  Filipino  children  were  not  losing  much  by  studying  in  English. 
The  slight  loss  indicated  by  the  3  per  cent  difference  in  grades, 
was  certainly  offset  by  the  advantage  of  acquiring  familiarity 
with  a  foreign  language. 

An  arithmetic  test,  modeled  on  a  standard  test  used  in  the 
United  States,  was  held  in  all  provinces.  The  object  was  to 
show  the  development  in  arithmetic  from  grade  to  grade,  and 
Arithmetio  ^"^^  ^^  ^^^®  ^  basis  for  Comparison  between  the 
Tttt  work  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  that  in  the 

United  States.  The  results  were  very  satisfactory,  and  the 
standings  of  Filipino  children  compared  favorably  with  those 
of  American  children  who  took  the  same  tests  in  many  cities 
of  the  United  States. 

TEXTBOOKS   AND  PUBLICATIONS. 

Several  changes  in  texts  were  decided  upon  or  made  effective 

during  1916.     A  new  primary  geography  prepared  by  Division 

Superintendent  H.  S.  Townsend  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Marshall  was 

adopted,  subject  to  certain  conditions;  and  it  is 

expected  to  have  the  new  books  on  hand  at  the 

beginning  of  the  next  school  year.     Two  manuscripts  for  an 
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intermediate  geography  were  presented  for  adoption,  but  no 
decision  regarding  them  was  reached  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  new  text,  **Hygiene  and  Sanitation  for  the  Tropics,"  Ritchie, 
which  replaces  the  two  books  formerly  used,  and  lays  increased 
emphasis  on  hygiene,  will  be  ready  by  June  1917.  Copies  of 
the  new  text,  "Practical  Lessons  in  Tropical  Agriculture,  Books 
Two  and  Three,"  Clute,  were  distributed  to  the  field  early  in  the 
past  school  year.  If  funds  permit,  it  is  planned  to  furnish 
primary  schools  with  supplementary  reading  books  in  1917. 
New  texts  in  Philippine  History  and  Philippine  Government 
are  needed,  and  a  committee  has  outlined  the  material  that 
they  should  contain.  In  the  secondary  courses  a  new  text  in 
United  States  History  will  be  tried.  "English  Composition,  A 
Manual  for  Use  in  Philippine  Public  Schools"  became  a  text 
when  its  use  was  prescribed  in  the  new  course  of  study  in 
English. 
The  following  publications  were  printed  for  the  Bureau  of 
Pubuoationt.  Education  by  the  Bureau  of  Printing: 
Reprints : 

Commercial    Geography. — The    Materials    of    Commerce    for    the 
Philippines,  Miller. 

Housekeeping. — A  Five  Weeks'  Course  for  Teachers. 

Intermediate  Gardening. 

School-Ground  Improvement. 

School  and  Home  Gardening. 

Primary  Course  in  Writing. 
Revisions : 

Embroidery. — A  Manual  for  Use  in  Philippine  Public  Schools. 

Phonics. — A  Five  Weeks'  Course  for  Teachers  of  Primary  Grades. 
New: 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  Education. 

English   Composition. — A   Manual  for   Use  in   Philippine   Public 
Schools. 

Philippine  Craftsman,  Vol.  IV. 

Agricultural  Clubs  for  Filipino  Boys  and  Girls. 

Four  follow-ups  for  agricultural-club  members. 

Arithmetic  test  papers. 

In  addition  to  the  general  instructions,  general  circulars,  tech- 
Bpeoui         "^^^^  bulletins,   and  memoranda  planotyped  in 
PttWicatioiii.      the  General  Office  and  distributed  to  the  field,  the 
following  special  publications  were  issued: 

A  Course  of  Study  in  English  for  High  Schools. 

Bulletin  No.  44. — Libraries  for  Philippine  Public  Schools:  Books  and 
Pictures  for  Primary  Grades,  and  Books  and  Pictures  for  Interme- 
diate Grades. 

Economic  Conditions  in  the  Philippines. — A  Syllabus  for  the  Use  of 
Teachers  and  Students. 

Course  of  Study  in  Biology. — A  Syllabus. 

Geography  Outlines  for  Grades  V  and  VI. 
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The  Philippine  Craftsman  was  continued  in  a  slightly  en- 
larged form.  The  increased  space  devoted  to  local  news  notes 
Fhiuppine  ^^^  ^^^  emphasizing  of  one  phase  of  industrial 
oraftinuui.  instruction  in  each  issue,  were  new  features  of 
the  current  volume. 

The  publication  of  a  periodical  of  current  events,  the  Philip- 
pine News  Review,  was  undertaken  by  a  private  firm  at  the 
suggestion  of  this  Office,  which  arranged  to  pay  for  a  number 
Phiuppine       ^^    copies    to    be    distributed    to    teachers    and 

vewi  Etwew.  pupils.  Two  f  our-page  issues  a  month  are  printed 
throughout  the  school  year.  This  publication  furnishes  news  of 
the  Philippines  and  the  world  at  a  price  that  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  practically  everyone.  It  has  been  welcomed  by 
teachers  and  pupils  alike,  and  many  have  subscribed  to  it. 

For  the  past  few  years,  high  schools  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  issuing  expensive  annuals.  In  some  instances  the  cost  of 
these  has  exceeded  'P'3,000.  In  many  cases  ^1,500  were  spent  on 
High-schooi  ^^^  annual  where  the  total  value  of  the  school 
Annuaii.  library  did  not  amount  to  that  figure.  It  was  felt 
that  the  results  obtained  did  not  warrant  such  expenditure  and, 
moreover,  that  hardships  resulted  to  parents,  whose  pride  in 
the  achievements  of  their  children  precluded  their  refusal  to 
contribute.  Instructions  were  issued  to  the  effect  that  no  an- 
nual might  be  printed  at  a  total  cost  of  more  than  'P500,  and 
that  no  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  contribute  more  than  ^3.50 
toward  the  expense  of  publication. 

j  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

I  The  year  1916  was  notable  for  the  increased  emphasis  placed 
iipon  the  establishment  and  extension  of  school  libraries.  The 
Director  of  Education  announced  at  the  vacation  assembly  at 
Baguio  that  it  was  his  aim  to  establish  as  rapidly  as  possible,  a 
Aibrary  of  at  least  a  few  carefully  selected  books  in  every  school 
/whether  primary,  intermediate,  or  secondary;  and  this  plan 
/  has  been  carried  out  generally. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  movement  has  been  the 
purchase  of  books  for  primary  schools.     Heretofore,  most  high 
schools  and  many  intermediate  schools  had  credit- 
inoreaie  In      able  libraries,  but  in  the  primary  schools,  books 
other  than  the  few  texts  used,  were  usually  absent. 
Reports  show  the  existence  of  41  high-school,  245  intermediate, 
and  465  primary  libraries.    To  these,  20,848  books  were  added 
during  the  year.    This  represents  a  gain  over  1915  of  2  high- 
school,  92  intermediate,  and  328  primary  libraries. 
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In  seeking  to  establish  and  extend  libraries  in  the  schools, 
the  Bureau  of  Education  has  realized  that  these  will  serve  the 
teachers  and  pupils  in  a  double  capacity.  In  addition  to  fur- 
nishing information  and  entertainment,  they  will  serve  as  a 
medium  through  which  the  pupils  may  become  more  familiar 
with  English.  PYom  reading,  the  child  naturally  becomes  ac- 
customed to  the  sentence  order,  the  idiom  of  the  language,  the 
use  of  verbs  and  prepositions,  and  the  meaning  of  words  and 
phrases. 

Many  school  libraries  extended  their  influence  to  include  the 
entire  community.     Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  one  school  in  each  province  had  the  opportunity 
coaparation.      ^^  secure  financial  assistance  upon  condition  that 
Board  of        it  Spend  1*^100  for  approved  books  and  that  the 
Public  Welfare,    ^brary  be  thrown  open  to  the  public.     Thirty- 
three  schools  met  the  conditions  imposed,   and   received   the 
financial  assistance  agreed  upon.    School  libraries  had  already 
begun  to  serve  the  community  in  a  number  of  places,  but  the 
help  rendered  by  the  Board  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment. 

The  chief  aim  in  making  the  school  libraries  community  libra- 
ries, is  to  serve  ex-students  who  have  found  it  necessary  to  be- 
come wage  earners  before  completing  their  education.     Many  of 
I       School  these  boys  and  girls  are  ambitious,  and  would 

I  Librariei  gladly  go  on  instructing  themselves  if  opportunity 
'  ^^•^  *^  ^^"'-  were  offered.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  to  help  these  young  people  to  help  themselves.  The 
number  of  such  persons  using  the  school  libraries  increased  by 
131  per  cent  during  the  year. 

In  a  number  of  divisions  steps  were  taken  to  establish  pro- 
fessional libraries  for  teachers.     In  a  few  provinces  it  was 
definitely  required  that  all  teachers  read  a  certain  number  of 
,        books  on  subjects  related  to  their  work.     Teachers 
Beadinf         Undoubtedly   read   more   educational   periodicals 
coune.  during  the  past  year  than  ever  before,  but  there 

is  still  room  for  improvement  in  the  amount  of  their  profes- 
sional reading. 

Work  on  the  revision  of  Bulletin  No.  44,  "Libraries  for  Phil- 
ippine Public  Schools"  was  begun  early  in  1916.     Two  sections, 
"Books  and  Pictures  for  Primary  Schools"  and 
Library         "Books  and  Pictures  for  Intermediate  Schools," 
Bulletin.        were  sent  to  the  field,  and  the  section  for  high 
schools  is  in  process  of  preparation.    The  bulletin  contains  care- 
fully compiled  lists  of  books  suited  to  different  grades,  as  well 
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as  directions  for  the  organization  and  management  of  libraries. 
Its  use  is  rapidly  eliminating  the  purchase  of  books  not  suitable 
for  the  readers. 

In  the  Philippine  Normal  School  library,  an  exhibit  of  child- 
ren's books  was  established.  This  was  made  possible  largely  by 
the  contributions  of  various  publishers.  The  exhibit  is  for  the 
benefit  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  subject  of  children's  read- 
ing, but  it  is  particularly  designed  for  the  use  of  Normal-School 
students  at  the  regular  and  vacation  assembly  sessions. 

Plans  for  the  future  include  a  further  extension  of  library 
work.  With  improved  shipping  facilities,  it  is  hoped  that  book 
orders  can  be  filled  more  rapidly,  and  also  that  a  more  complete 
stock  of  pictures  and  books  will  become  available  in  the  local 
market. 

INDUSTRIAIi  EDUCATION. 

Inspection  reports  from  all  divisions,  comment  from  observers 

both  within  and  without  the  Bureau,  and  the  testimony  of  the 

XBfln«ne«        people  thcmsclves,  indicate  that  industrial  courses 

fwr^^et       which  are  designed  to  effect  direct  betterment  in 

Betttrment.      the  homes,  are  exerting  a  profound  influence  in 

raising  the  standard  of  living.    The  field  has  had  some  difficulty 

in  meeting  all  requirements  for  these  courses. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  arises  in  connection  with 
the  conduct  of  fourth-grade  classes  in  household  arts.     Cooking 
necessitates  the  purchase  of  fairly  expensive  equipment,  and  the 
HouMhoid        work  in  housekeeping  requires  a  special  building. 
Art!  In  the       While  these  two  subjects  are  not  yet  taught  in 
ronrth  Grade,     gyery  fourth  grade,  the  standards  set  for  them 
by  the  Bureau  are  gradually  being  met.    In  the  intermediate 
grades,  housekeeping  and  cooking,  as  a  rule,  are  on  a  proper 
working  basis.    Intermediate  sewing,  however,  is  not  yet  satis- 
factorily outlined,  but  regulations  with  respect  to  it  will  soon 
be  issued. 

The  requirement  that  each  girl  take  plain  sewing  throughout 

tke  primary  grades  is  being  met,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of 

financing  the  course  and  of  supplying  trained  teachers.    It  is 

often  necessary  for  a  male  teacher  to  handle  the 

PriiSliJ^^^ef.    first,  second,  and  even  third  grades  in  plain  sew- 

XAie  TeAoheri.     fng,  besidcs  giving  instruction  in  work  with  hard 

or  soft  strips,  gardening,  and  one  commercial  industrial  course. 

In  general,  these  men  perform  their  duties  satisfactorily,  many 

of  those  trained  in  normal  institutes  being  particularly  successful 

in  plain  sewing. 
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Continuation   class   constructing   a   bridge   under   the   direction   of  a   craftsman    instructor   from   the 
Navy   Yard.      Ifiterniediatc   School.   Olongapo,   Zamhales. 


Schoolboys  making  concrete  fence  posts,  Tigbauan,  lloilo. 


Annual  Kkport,  Burfai;  ok  KmcArioN,  1917. J 


Class  in   bench  work  at  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  1916. 


A  surveying  class,  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades. 
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Boys  in  the  third  grade  are  taught  typical  Filipino  forms 

of  basketry  before  they  are  allowed  to  attempt 

^^^,        export    forms.     This    instruction    has    been    of 

^"-^         great  practical  value,  especially  in  sections  where 

baskets  are  imported. 

The  course  in  bamboo-rattan  furniture  is  very  popular  in 

regions  where  wood  is  scarce.     In  many  towns  it 

^^^itol!*°     has  already  resulted  in  the  household  manufac- 

V     ture  of  bamboo-rattan  chairs  and  tables  for  sale. 

The  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  with  respect  to 
courses  in  which  salable  articles  are  produced,  are  comparatively 
easy  for  the  field  to  meet.    These  not  only  finance  themselves, 
ooorMt  on  a      ^^^  ^^^^  provide  for  other  school  activities  and 
oomiiierciai       bring  Considerable  pocket  money  to  pupils.     From 
^*****  the  first  to  the  seventh  grade  inclusive,  150  to 

320  minutes  a  week  are  prescribed  for  such  work.  The  results 
in  each  division  are  capable  of  fairly  accurate  calculation,  since 
the  industrial  product  of  the  schools  is  now  merchandised  through 
the  General  OflSce  where  it  is  subject  to  careful  inspection. 
Statistical  reports  on  Forms  80-84  are  helpful,  for  they  show 
both  the  courses  and  the  designs  taught,  and  they  enable  super- 
intendents to  compare  results  with  respect  to  districts,  towns, 
and  schools. 

The  total  value  of  products  from  all  trade  schools  decreased 
materially  during  the  year  1915,  but  the  figures  for  1916  are 
about  the  same  as  for  1914.     This  is  not  due  to  a  general  in- 
crease in  production,  but  rather  to  an  enlarged 
Trade^'sciiolii.     ^utput  from  scvcral  trade  schools  which  did  not 
make  much  of  a  showing  during  1915.     Increases 
are  usually  noted  in  newer  schools  such  as  the  one  at  Zamboanga. 
The  decreases  are  found  in  old  established  schools  which  have 
probably  filled  the  local  demand  from  government  institutions. 
These  trade  schools  should  now  give  greater  attention  to  orders 
from  private  parties.    A  report  concerning  the  output  of  the 
various  trade  schools  and  provincial  school  shops,  which  is  based 
on  Provincial  Form  No.  158-A  appears  in  the  appendix.  Table 
No.  17. 

The  expansion  of  commercial  industrial  work  necessitated  the 
issuance  of  a  great  number  of  blue  prints,  and  a  total  of  16,130 
were  distributed  among  the  various  provinces  before  the  opening 
of  schools  in  June.     Folders  containing  one  each 
FoMert.         of  evcry  basketry  design  were  sent  to  all  prov- 
inces, and  from  time  to  time  additional  designs 
were  issued.     Plant  folders  begun  in  1913  were  finally  finished 
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and  sent  out,  thus  making  botanical  data  concerning  the  prin- 
cipal Philippine  industrial  plants  available  for  reference  in 
each  division. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Bureau  of  Education  designs 
were  throughly  revised  in  order  to  meet  commercial  demands. 
Many    were    eliminated,    while     123    basketry 
Deiifni.         and  miscellaneous  designs  were  originated.     The 
printing  of  detailed  directions  on  all  blue  prints 
is  securing  that  uniformity  which  is  so  essential  in  conmiercial 
production.    Fourteen  designs  for  bamboo-rattan  furniture  and 
128  for  wooden  furniture  were  redrawn,  all  measurements  there- 
on being  changed  from  the  English  to  the  metric  system. 

Seventy-five  new  embroidery  designs  and  a  large  number  of 
lace  patterns  were  issued.  In  all,  6,568  perforations  and  16,135 
lace  sheets  were  made  and  distributed.  The  perforations  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  work,  but  in  most  cases  they  reached  the 
field  on  time.  This  Bureau  accepted  orders  for  nearly  200,000 
yards  of  lace  consisting  of  Valenciennes,  torchon,  and  cluny,  in 
new  designs. 

A  number  of  artisans  were  selected  from  among  the  teacher 

pensionados  at  the  Philippine  Normal  School  for  employment  at 

the  General  Oflice.     These  were  kept  busy  work- 

Artiiant.        ing  out  new  ideas,  perfecting  division  designs,  and 

making  models  so  that  the  Museum  might  contain 

at  least  one  of  every  design  now  in  use.     Models  were  also 

supplied  to  divisions  which  required  them. 

The  passage  of  Act  No.  2629  ^  by  the  Third  Philippine  Legis- 
lature gave  the  Director  of  Education  authority  to  market  indus- 
trial products;  to  establish  centers  where  groups 
Act  No.  2689.     of  workers  should  be  assembled  for  the  production 
of  handicraft  articles;  also,  through  division  su- 
perintendents, to  exercise  administrative  control  over  provincial 
industrial  departments  organized  by  the  provincial  boards. 
In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  General  Sales 
Department  was  organized  as  a  part  of  the  Indus- 
*sai6i*"       trial   Division    of  this   Bureau.     It   commenced 
Department.       operations  on  August  9. 

The  provincial  industrial  departments  were  instituted  pri- 
marily as  intermediate  agencies,  since  the  immense  amount  of 
work  required  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
ProTinoui        actual  Working  centers  could  not  be  handled  by 
indiutriai        the    General    Sales    Department    direct.     Funds 
Department.      needed  for  the  purchase  of  materials  and  for  the 
pajonent  of  workers  immediately  upon  the  completion  of  articles, 

*  For  text  of  the  act  see  appendix. 
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were  required  to  be  provided  locally.  In  accordance  with 
authority  granted  in  Act  No.  2629,  sixteen  provinces  have 
appropriated  a  total  of  1*25,700  for  such  purposes. 

The  problem  presented  in  the  formation  of  household  industrial 
centers  throughout  the  provinces,  was  chiefly  one  of  organization. 
After  the  abolishment  of  the  old  Sales  Agency  in  1915,  groups 
HouMhoid       ^^  workers  made  repeated  requests  for  guidance, 
indnitrui       but  Only  since  August  has  this  Bureau  been  in  a 
Center!.         position  to  assist  them.     By  the  close  of  1916  it 
had  established  in  20  provinces,  123  centers  with  3,762  workers. 
In  Bulacan,  24  embroidery  centers  with  450  workers  were  or- 
ganized during  the  same  period.    With  one  exception,  these  are 
headed  by  graduates  of  the  School  of  Household  Industries. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  industrial  centers,  it  was  decided 
that  the  work  of  the  School  of  Household  Industries  could  best 
be  conducted  in  these  centers  under  the  direction  of  its  graduates. 
The  school  was  therefore  closed  on  December  19, 
^^Si^of*"      1916.     When  it  was  established  in  1912,  young 
Houiehoid        womeu  attended  from  all  parts  of  the  Islands; 
indMtriee.       \siiQr  entire  groups  were  brought  in  from  partic- 
ular towns.     Under  the  present  system  the  instruction  is  taken 
to  the  provinces,  and  the  expense  of  bringing  workers  to  Manila 
is  done  away  with.     Among  the  800  graduates  of  the  school  are 
many  young  women  who  have  received  intermediate  or  secondary 
training.     Most  of  these  are  competent  to  organize  and  conduct 
household  centers  in  embroidery.     By  putting  them  in  charge 
of  the  work,  the  Bureau  is  making  its  industrial  propaganda 
much  more  effective  at  a  considerably  reduced  expenditure. 

The  institution  of  provincial  industrial  departments  made  it 

necessary  for  this  office  to  assist  division  offices  by  assigning  its 

traveling  industrial  force  to  the  supervision  of  household  centers. 

Increased        There  Were  25  traveling  industrial  teachers  dur- 

indttitriai       ing  the  past  year,  and  there  will  be  40  for  the 

superyuion.      ^^^^  jgj^     rpj^^  personnel  is  drawn  from  the 

more  successful  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  graduates  of  the 

School  of  Household  Industries,  and  graduates  of  the  Philippine 

School  of  Arts  and  Trades. 
The  new  industrial  activities  have  generally  met  with  success. 

A  list  showing  those  provinces  in  which  industrial  departments 

snooeii  of       ^^^^  ^^^'^  Organized,  their  respective  appropria- 

the  Hew        tions,  the  number  of  household  centers  organized, 

ActtTittei.       ^^^  ^jjg  ^^^^j  number  of  workers,  may  be  found  in 

the  appendix.  Table  No.  19. 
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When  the  General  Sales  Department  was  organized^  the  divi- 
sions had  on  hand  stocks  of  industrial  products  from  the  previous 
school  year.  Orders  were  placed  for  everything  of  a  salable 
nature.  The  divisions  responded  immediately, 
^ProdlSi!'  ^^^  *^^  wholesale  storehouse  was  soon  filled. 
The  Sales  Department  disposed  of  practically 
all  of  the  products  either  through  wholesale  channels  or  through 
the  retail  salesroom.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-one  orders 
valued  at  IP'156,596.08  were  taken  from  57  merchants.  The 
goods  disposed  of  direct  to  purchasers  in  the  provinces  after 
January  1  and  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  General  Sales 
Department  on  August  9,  brought  '1^17,400.  The  value  of  articles 
purchased  from  the  provinces  by  the  General  Sales  Department 
and  actually  paid  for  between  August  9  and  December  31,  1916, 
was  M8,052.73,  making  a  total  of  f=45,452.73  for  the  year's  sales. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  now  deals  only  with  concerns  estab- 
lished in  the  Philippines. 

The  Bureau  surcharge  approximates  10  per  cent  on  wholesale 

transactions  and  40  per  cent  on  retail  sales.     It  is  not  intended 

that  the  surcharge  shall  be  sufficient  to  offset  all 

Proflt.         of  the  expense  in  connection  with  the  General 

Sales  Department.    The  purpose  is  not  to  make 

a  profit  for  the  department,  but  to  establish  industries.    As  soon 

as  centers  anywhere  are  placed  on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  the 

Bureau  will  no  longer  expect  to  handle  their  business. 

The   Retail   Salesroom  in   Manila  was   formally  opened  on 
August  9.    From  that  date  until  December  31,   1916,  goods 
turned  over  to  it  were  valued  at  ^8,669.45,  wholesale,  and  at 
^13,104.46,  retail.     The  total  sales  during  the 
gjjj^^        period  amounted  to  1^=6,318.15.     Goods  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  which  are  demanded  by 
the  trade  in  the  United  States  are  most  easily  disposed  of  in 
the  Retail  Salesroom.     Small  mailable  articles  are  very  much  in 
demand. 

The  General  Sales  Department  was  established  at  a  most  op- 
portune time.     Conditions  in  Europe  had  brought  American 
European        buyers  to  the  Orient.    Nevertheless,  the  Bureau 
oompeutioii      IS  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  time 
Antioipattd.      ^.jj  ^Qjjjg  when  the  industries  now  being  organ- 
ized by  it  must  compete  with  those  of  Europe. 

The  matter  of  securing  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  linens  and 
linen  thread  coming  into  the  Philippines  received  attention.     In 
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Domestic-science   building   at  Jagna,   Bohol.    1916. 


Old  and  modern  devices  being  used  in  the  bread  making  class  at  the  Leyte  High  School. 
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Embroidery  center  at   Balanga.    Bataan. 


School-made  baskets  in  the  provincial  salesroom,  Cebu,  Cebu. 
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normal  times  embroiderers  here  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  com- 
parison with  workers  in  the  linen  producing  coun- 
prJiddLi.       ^^^^^-     These  get  their  materials  free  of  heavy 
freight   charges   and  conmiissions,  and  without 
the  payment  of  duty.     Since  linen  is  not  a  product  either  of 
the  United  States  or  of  these  Islands,  the  power  to  remove  the 
duty  lies  with  the  Philippine  Legislature.    It  is  hoped  that  favor- 
able action  will  be  secured,  as  Philippine  workers  will  otherwise 
be  placed  under  a  serious  handicap  when  European  competition 
is  renewed. 

The  tariff  provision  which  admits  all  Philippine  products  into 
the  United  States  free,  provided  that  80  per  cent  of  the  value 
represents  Philippine  work,  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  industry 
of  the  Islands,  as  a  60  per  cent  duty  is  imposed  on  goods  of  other 
origin.  But  on  products  in  which  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
value  represents  foreign  material,  the  duty  must  be  paid.  This 
makes  an  almost  prohibitive  charge  on  some  articles  such  as 
dinner  napkins.  Efforts  have  been  made  in  the  United  States 
with  a  view  to  securing  a  modification  of  the  tariff  regulation 
which  affects  such  goods. 

The  present  demand  for  lingerie  and  hats,  which  are  the  handi- 
craft articles  now  most  important  in  Philippine  exports,  can  not 
continue  indefinitely.     When  these  articles  cease  to  bring  a  re- 
asonable remuneration,  the  workers  should  be 

^*of*^<St^**"  prepared  to  apply  their  skill  where  it  will  bring 
a  proper  reward.  For  this  reason  proficiency 
should  be  developed  in  as  many  different  forms  of  production  as 
possible.  The  Bureau  is  therefore  paying  attention  to  lingerie 
and  hats  only  in  localities  in  which  their  production  is  already 
well  established,  and  it  is  attempting  to  interest  the  people  of 
other  sections  in  new  work.  Most  success  has  attended  the 
efforts  to  encourage  the  making  of  torchon,  Cluny,  Valenciennes, 
and  real  filet  laces,  table  linens,  crochet,  and  articles  of  basketry, 
all  of  which  have  been  produced  in  the  schools  for  a  good  many  i 
years.  The  making  of  slippers,  coir  doormats,  utility  baskets,/ 
brushes,  brooms,  hand-wrought  jewelry,  and  braided  mats,  isf 
also  being  promoted. 

There  is  in  the  Philippines  an  immense  potential  labor  power 
which  merely  requires  direction  and  encouragement  to  produce 
salable  articles  in  great  quantity  and  variety.  In  the  conmier- 
cial  phase  of  its  work,  it  has  been  the  special  endeavor  of  the 
industrial  division  of  this  Bureau  to  supply  this  guidance. 
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AGRICUIiTURAI;  EDUCATION. 

The  past  year  was  one  of  marked  progress  in  agricultural 
education.  There  was  a  steady  development  of  all  work  at  the 
Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School  at  Muiioz,  Nueva  Ecija,  and 

oaSnoinion     the^sc?5pn5f  its  activities  in  the  secondary  voca- 

Arrt<mitnr»i  tional  courses  was  enlarged.  The  school  now  has 
School.  under  cultivation  160  hectares  on  a  657-hectare 
farm  which  is  equipped  with  necessary  modem  machinery.  Im- 
portant features  of  the  work  are  a  series  of  demonstrations  in 
rice  culture,  and  active  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  production  of  selected  seed  rice.  During  the  year 
the  student  and  teacher  pensionados  in  agriculture  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, to  this  school.  This  step  made  it  possible  to  conform 
their  instruction  more  closely  to  the  plans  of  the  Bureau,  and 
to  include  in  their  training  a  greater  amount  of  agricultural 
practice. 

Actual  farm  development  was  greatly  extended  at  the  77 
schools  which  have  as  central  features  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  productive  farms  of  from  5  to  40  hectares.    In  primary 

Farm  Work.      ^"^  intermediajfi  schools  the  quantitySiHThe 

oardong  and  quality  'of"'"gaTOei\^work  were  improved,  more 
oronndi.  attention  being  gi^ranr^Ea-the  securing  of  returns 
in  the  form  of  harvested  products.  The  making  of  home  sur- 
roundings mo?r^ttractive  by  the  proper  use  of  lawns,  vines, 
trees,  and  ornamental  shrubs,  received  the  emphasis  which  its 
importance  merits.  Considerable  attention  was  given  various 
activities  designed  to  make  pupils  assume  certain  home  respon- 
sibilities as  a  part  of  their  school  work. 

The  extension  work  of  previous  years,  which  had  included 
home  gardening,  arbor-day  celebrations,  garden  days,  and  food 
campaigns,  was  further  developed  by  the  organization  of  boys' 
and  girls'  agricultural  clubs.  These  clubs  con- 
AgrioTaturai  tinue  to  emphasize  the  special  features  of  the  com 
campaign ;  and  in  addition,  contests  in  fruit  grow- 
ing, pig  raising,  poultry  raising,  and  gardening,  are  conducted. 
The  club  activities  consist  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  definite 
amount  of  real  work,  and  are  an  integral  part  of  the  industrial  re- 
quirements of  the  schools.  They  make  it  possible  to  adapt  agri- 
cultural instruction  more  closely  to  individual  home  conditions  by 
offering  a  wider  range  of  activities  from  which  the  pupil  may 
choose.     Since  the  idea  is  popular  with  teachers,  parents,  and 
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Schoolboys  filing   the  saw   in   the   lumber   mill   at   the    Central    Luzon   Agricultural    School. 


Modern   machinery  used   in   threshing   rice,   Central   Luzon  Agricultural    School. 
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A  pure-bred  Berkshire  hog  and  grade  hogs,   Central   Luzon  Agricultural   School. 
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Profits  in  gardening- 


Pupils  of  the  Bayombong  Provincial  School  marketing  garden  products. 
1916. 
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pupils,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  such  satisfactory  results 
from  these  new  undertakings  as  are  now  being  secured  in  home 
gardening,  com  growing,  and  garden  days,  all  of  which  have 
been  important  extension  features  for  several  years.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  300  clubs  with  a  membership  of  4,000  boys  and  girls 
were  organized  during  the  year. 

Garden  days  numbering  2,324,  many  of  which  were  veritable 
agricultural  fairs,  were  held  during  the  year.     There  was  a  re- 
markable improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  products  displayed 
as  well  as  a  notable  increase  in  the  number  of 
^Ei^Mbitir^      farmers  who  exhibited  products.     The  largest  of 
the  agricultural  exhibits  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  Manly  Agricultural  Cup  Contest  which  is  an  annual 
competition  for  the  three  Bicol  provinces.     The  1916  exhibit 
showed  great  improvement  over  those  previously  held. 

An  entirely  new  feature  of  garden  work  was  the  keeping  of 
the  Pupil's  Daily  Record  in  Gardening.  The  proper  use  of  this 
publication,  of  which  30,000  copies  were  in  the  hands  of  pupils 
Pupiri  Dally  during  the  year,  will  give  much  needed  instruc- 
Record  In  tlon  in  keeping  records  and  will  aid  in  estimating 
oardeninr.  ^j^^  value  of  the  labor  expended  in  production. 
Pupils  will  incidentally  receive  valuable  training  in  neatness, 
penmanship,  arithmetic,  and  English. 

The  completion  and  distribution  to  the  field  of  Books  II  and 

III,  Practical  Lessons  in  Tropical  Agriculture,  Clute,  met  an 

Practical        urgent  need  for  suitable  texts  in  Grades  VI  and 

^rp^^r       VII  of  the  Course  in  Farming.    These  texts  aim 

Agricuitnrc.      to  Correlate  instruction  given  at  school  with  farm 

life  as  the  graduate  must  live  it. 

The  nursery  at  the  Lumbatan  Agricultural  School  was  so 
developed  during  the  year  as  to  make  it  possible  to  distribute 
50,000  coffee  seedlings  to  Momungan  colonists  and  Moro  farmers, 
in  the  endeavor  to  rehabilitate  the  coffee  industry 
rStSil        ^^  *^^*  ^^^'^^'^  ^^  Mindanao.    Other  special  fea- 
tures of  the  year's  work  were  the  completion  of 
new  buildings  at  the  San  Carlos  Farm  school,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  schools  for  teaching  practical  farming  in  Min- 
danao.   There  is  a  successful  herd  of  range  cattle  at  Mailag, 
Bukidnon.     Farm  schools  were  opened  at  Odiongan,  Romblon, 
and  Cabagan,  Isabela.     Land  was  acquired  and  new  agricultural- 
school  projects  are  nearing  completion  at  Lagangilang,  Ilocos  Sur, 
and  Trinidad,  Mountain  Province. 
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The  growth  of  the  agricultural  activities  of  the  Bureau  is 
prorresi  Ka4e.    partly  showH  by  the  following  figures : 


Number  of  — 

School  gardens 

Homeffardenf 

Asricultttral  •chools 

Farmichooli 

Settlement  farm  schools.. 

Garden  days 

Coltlvated  area  (hectares): 

AflTicoltural  schools 

Farm  schods 

Settlement  farm  schools. . 

School  gardens 

Enrollment: 

Affricaltural  schools 

Farm  schools 

Settlement  farm  schools  . 

GardenJnar 

Home  projects 


1914-15 

19]5-1« 

3.280 

3.546 

46,689 

48.432 

4 

6 

8 

10 

47 

63 

1.428 

2.324 

226 

258 

53 

58 

112 

189 

541 

626 

384 

612 

1.142 

1.482 

2.448 

8.806 

54.029 

66,117 

43.869 

54.060 

The  scheme  to  better  agricultural  instruction  and  to  provide 
facilities  for  giving  actual  farm  practice  to  a  greater  number  of 
boys  and  girls  in  the  intermediate  grades,  will  for  several  years 
be  closely  allied  with  the  problem  of  securing 
h^'^'  the  necessary  funds;  therefore,  the  need  for 
flnancial  support  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  bodies  having  control  of  the  disbursement  of  public 
funds.  It  is  desired  that  the  school  gardens  be  increased  in 
number  and  size,  and  that  one  or  more  provincial  farm  schools 
be  established  in  each  province.  At  present  there  are  in  opera- 
tion ten  such  schools  and  two  projects  are  pending.  In  three  or 
four  additional  institutions,  the  agricultural  work  ought  to  be 
extended  so  as  to  include  successful  crop  production.  These 
special  schools  should  be  of  the  same  type  as  the  Central  Luzon 
Agricultural  School,  which  both  duplicates  and  extends  the  train- 
ing given  in  the  provincial  farm  schools. 

PHYSICAIi   EDUCATION. 

Several  years  ago,  athletics  for  every  pupil  became  a  slogan 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  ideal  thus  expressed  was 
achieved  much  sooner  than  expected,  and  further  efforts  have 
AthutiM  necessarily  been  limited  largely  to  keeping  up  the 
for  XTtry  work  already  begun.  That  previous  standards  are 
^^^  being  maintained  is  indicated  in  the  reports  of 
division  superintendents,  which  show  that^95j2fir  cent  of  all 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  are  taking  part  in  some  form  of 
athletics. 
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A   closely  contested   hurdle    race   at   the   East   Visayan    Meet.   Zamboanga.    December   19  22,   1916. 


Calisthenics  at  an  Antique  School. 
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Parade  of  athletes  competing   in  the  Annual   Interscholastic  Meet  held   in   Manila,   February, 

1917. 
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GInatilan  Indoor  baseball  team  that  walked  from  Alegria  to  Barili,  a  distance  of  55   kilometers, 
In  order  to  attend  the  Provincial  Athletic  Meet,  Cebu. 
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The  established  athletic  program  consists  of  baseball,  track 

and  field  work,  calisthenics,  and  group  games,  the  latter  being 

especially  adapted  to  interclass  competitions.     In 

puoe  In        these  games,  separate  schedules  are  conducted  for 

ttrrcnu  .       ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  girls.     They  are  participated  in  by 

all  pupils  who  are  physically  fit  and  who  do  not  belong  to  regular 

baseball  or  track  teams. 

The  most  popular  game  for  either  boys  or  girls,  is  indoor  base- 
ball.    It  is  now  played  in  the  remotest  communities,  not  only  in 
the  Christian  provinces,  but  also  throughout  Mountain  Province 
Spread  of       ^^^  ^^^  Moro  country.     The  girls'  indoor  baseball 
Indoor  team  from  Oroquieta,   Misamis,  Department  of 

BAMbaii.  Mindanao  and  Sulu,  is  one  of  the  strongest  teams 
in  the  Islands  today.  The  demand  for  indoor  baseballs  is  so 
great  that  the  local  dealers  in  athletic  goods  find  it  difiicult  to 
keep  a  sufficient  stock.  One  Manila  sporting  goods  firm  recently 
found  it  necessary  to  cut  down  300  baseball  bats,  in  order  to 
supply  the  demand  for  those  of  proper  size  for  indoor  baseball. 
The  game  of  volley  ball  is,  next  to  indoor  baseball,  the  most  pop- 
ular for  group  competitions. 

In  the  more  specialized  forms  of  athletics,  excellent  results 
have  been  obtained.  As  far  back  as  1913,  it  was  commonly 
thought  that  it  would  be  long  before  established  records  could 
be  bettered,  but  during  the  past  three  years  prac- 
tically all  of  the  1913  track  and  field  records  have 
been  broken.  In  the  1916  Interscholastic  Track 
and  Field  Meets,  new  records  were  made  in  the  pole  vault,  high 
hurdles,  half-mile  relay,  discus  throw,  and  100-yard  dash. 

Indicative  of  the  popularity  of  baseball  and  the  hold  that  it 

has  on  the  people,  is  the  fact  that  there  were  over  6,000  paid 

admissions  at  the  opening  games  of  the  Manila  Interscholastic 

Athletic  Association  on  October  14,  1916.     In  the 

of  ^^BMobau.      public  schools  there  are  1,555  uniformed  and  com- 

—        pletely  equipped  baseball  teams,  all  of  which  are 

engaged  in  keen  competition.  Games  between  the  school  teams 
of  neighboring  towns  have  become  the  big  features  of  the  an- 
nual local  festivals.  Everjrwhere  with  the  younger  generation, 
baseball  has  supplanted  the  questionable  public  amusements  of 
the  past. 

The  first  recognized  school  swimming  meet  was  held  on  Oc- 
tober 7,  1916,  by  the  Manila  Interscholastic  Athletic  Association. 

14847? 3 
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Under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau,  provincial  contests  were  also 
held  in  order  to  secure  material  for  the  selection 
swimminr.       of  the  all-Filipino  team  which  is  to  represent  the 
Islands    in   the   swimming   events   at   the    Far- 
Eastern  Championship  Games.     The  javelin  throw  has  been  ten- 
tatively included  among  the  recognized  forms  of  school  athletics, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  also  is  included  in  the  list  of  events 
for  the  games  at  Tokyo. 

The  playground  movement,  recently  inaugurated,  was  given 
encouragement  and  financial  support  by  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare.    One  hundred  pesos  were  granted  to  each  province  on  con- 
dition that  a  like  sum  be  expended  in  the  purchase 
MovSII^t       ^^  equipment  suitable  for  public  use.     Blue  prints 
of  playground  equipment  were  prepared  by  the 
Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  and  these  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  all  provinces.     The  city  of  Manila  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  an  experienced  playground  director  who  has  already 
trained  a  group  of  teachers  to  assist  him  in  the  work. 

The  recommendations  made  by  the  committee  on  physical 
education  at  the  superintendents'  convention  for  1916,  were  given 
very  careful  consideration  and  most  of  them  were  put  into  effect. 
Credit  Among  these  were  the  granting  of  a  credit  of  X. 

Allowed         per  cent  on  the  general  average  of  pupils  who 
Athietei.        j^^^^    ^^^^    regular^^^ntj"  "systematic    work    in 
athletics,  who  have  been  f aithfUTand  regular  in  their  participa- 
tion in  athletic  events  throughout  the  year,  and  who  have  been 
able  to  malsejthg,.4M?evincial  team  and  take  part  in  an  inter- 
provincial  contest.     As  an  alternative,  5  per  cent  may  be  added 
to^the  avera^  in  any  single  subject  in  which  the  student  is 
deficient.     Under  similar  conditions,  2  per  cent  may  be  added  to 
the  general  average  of  any  student  who  is  selected  to  represent 
the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  open  meet  at  the  Philippine 
Carnival,  or  who  represents  his  province  in  the  Carnival  inter- 
scholastic  meet. 
Permission  was  secured  from  the  Grovernor-General  to  collect 
PermiMioB       ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  every  intermediate,  and  of  ^2 
to  Collect        from  every  secondary  pupil,  all  or  a  part  of  the 
Athletic  reel,     gy^is  secured  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  athletic 
expenses  of  the  different  schools. 

Rules  governing  athletic  transfers  were  changed  so  that  a 
pupil  who  transfers  from  one  division  to  another,  may  not,  in 
athletic  contests,  represent  the  school  to  which  he  transfers  be- 
fore he  shall  have  attended  such  school  for  a  full 
Ttanlfwt.        semester,  unless  an  unqualified  athletic  transfer 
is  given  by  the  former  division  superintendent,  or 
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unless  the  course  in  which  the  athlete  is  enrolled  is  not  offered 
in  the  province  in  which  he  last  attended  school. 

The  physical-culture  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  has 

been  justified  by  results.     The  young  people  in  the  public  schools 

enjoy  better  health  than  those  who  do  not  attend.     The  latest 

report    submitted    by    the    Senior    Inspector    of 

an^*  H*e*itt.  Schools,  Philippine  Health  Service,  indicates  that 
athletics  have  been  an  important  factor  in  de- 
creasing the  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  among  pupils. 
Also,  largely  on  account  of  the  improvement  wrought  by  the 
schools,  the  physical  and  mental  requirements  for  entrance  into 
the  Philippine  Constabulary  have  been  considerably  raised. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Medical  Division  of  the  Philippine 
Constabulary  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Director  of  his  Bureau 
dated  May  9,  1916,  said :  "After  examining  and  keeping  a  record 
of  more  than  1,000  enlisted  men,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Filipino 
is  a  much  larger  man  physically  than  he  was  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  due  no  doubt  to  athletic  training  the  younger  generation  has 
been  and  is  receiving  in  the  primary,  intermediate,  and  high 
schools  of  the  Islands." 

The  great  aim  in  the  athletic  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation is  being  realized.  That  aim  has  at  all  times  been  to 
build  up  a  more  vigorous  race  by  providing  properly  supervi<;ed 
and  well  chosen  forms  of  physical  exercise  for  all  of  the  600,000 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 

THE   HEAI-.TH  OF  SCHOOL  CHIIwDREX. 

During  the  year,  the  Bureau  labored  to  promote  the  health  of 
school  children  by  methods  previously  adopted,  and  through  new 
activities.     Features  of  the  health  campaign  were  instruction 
Activitiei        ^^  hygiene  and  sanitation ;  the  distribution  of  pub- 
to  Promota       lications  of  the  Philippine  Health  Service  and  the 
Health.         Anti-Tuberculosis  Society;  the  program  of  phy- 
sical education,   consisting  of  calisthenics,   group   games   and 
athletics,  and  the  employment  in  a  few  divisions  of  school  nurses. 
The  Bureau  cooperated  with  officers  of  the  Philippine  Health 
Service  in  the  conduct  of  a  systematic  medical  inspection  of 
school  children.     Inquiries  were  made  into  living  conditions  at 
the  homes  of  pupils,  particularly  in  Albay,  Nueva 
in^e^ron.       Vizcaya,  Pangasinan,  and  the  Philippine  Normal 
School.     Supervising  teachers  and  health  officers 
investigated  diseases  of  the  teeth,  lungs,  glands,  and  skin.     Prin- 
cipals  and  supervising  teachers  observed  the  pupils  for  physical 
defects  such  as  skin  eruptions,  and  reported  cases  to  parents  and 
to  medical  officers. 
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In  July  when  there  was  a  slight  outbreak  of  cholera,  instruc- 
tions for  taking  proper  precautions  against  the  spread  of  the 
disease  were  prepared  by  the  Health  Service.     These  were  in- 
Th«  V  of      corporated  in  a  circular  of  this  Bureau  which 
aBohooiai       was  read  and  explained  in  all  classes  throughout 
a  Hoipitai.       ^Yie  schools.     At  Hagonoy,  Bulacan,  the  temporary 
use  of  the  central-school  building  as  a  cholera  hospital  was 
authorized.     In  a  letter  of  thanks  for  this  assistance,  the  Di- 
rector of  Health  concluded;  'The  failure  to  secure  a  suitable 
building  for  a  hospital,  as  there  appears  to  have  been  no  other 
available  in  Hagonoy,  would  have  seriously  handicapped  our 
efforts  to  control  the  small  epidemic  existing  there." 

At  Manila  a  rather  extensive  dental  inspection  of  pupils  was 
carried  on.    A  free  dental  clinic  was  established  by  the  Board 
of  Dental  Hygiene  at  the  Meisic  Primary  school.     The  number 
of  dental  examinations  has  been  more  than  2,000 
Tree  Draui      for  each  month  since  the  establishment  of  the 
clinic  on  July  5.     The  total  number  of  dental 
operations  from  July  to  December  was  1,484.     Pupils 'were  fur- 
nished with  toothbrushes  and  tooth  paste  free.     The  only  finan- 
cial support  for  this  work  is  a  donation  of  ^5  per  month  from 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare.     Supplies  are  secured  through 
private  contributions,  and  services  are  given  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Dental  College  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines  and  by  dental 
students. 
Provincial-school  nurses  are  employed  in  Cavite,  Laguna,  and 
the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu.    Arrange- 
Bobeoi  Kuriet.     ments  Were  made  for  the  employment  of  four 
school  nurses  in  the  city  of  Manila,  and  of  one 
school  nurse  at  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School. 

The  object  of  the  Bureau  is  to  conserve  the  health  of  pupils ; 
and  the  efforts  of  school  officials  are  meant  to  supplement,  not 
to  supplant,  the  work  of  health  officers. 

PUBLIC  WELFARE. 

Considerations  of  public  welfare  as  well  as  the  immediate 
benefit  of  pupils,  determine  the  activities  of  the  Bureau.  Fair- 
ness to  the  many  tAxpayers  whose  children  cannot  enjoyThe 

sooiai  Aipeoti     P^^ivileges  of  the  schools,  difitatea-the  stressing  of 

of  Primary       the  SQchlT  elements  of  education.     Even  the  pri- 

▲oadtmio  oourw.   mary^urse  oi  stuSyls  made  to  conform  to  this 

need,  intihe^emphasis  placftH  nn  gaoflr|*ftp|i^  civics,  social  eihics. 

and  iiyji^ne  and  sanitation. 

Thejndustri^ja»gwm^^  determined  with  refer- 

ence tolhe  needs  of  the  community^     Not  evety  boy  makes  a 
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garden  of  his  own  after  leaving  school,  but  it  was  early  found 
induttriai        ^^^^  school  gardens  were  imitated  at  many  homes. 
^^^^'  This  led  to  the  introduction  of  home  agricultural 

work  as  a  school  requirement,  and  to  the  organ- 
ization of  clubs  whose  members  undertake  definite  agricultural 
projects.  Pupils  belonging  to  the  agricultural  clubs  which  have 
been  organized  during  the  school  year,  are  expected  to  do  all 
the  required  industrial  work  on  their  home  projects,  except  that 
they  may  be  called  on  to  do  such  other  work  as  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  school  premises  in  proper  condition.  These  clubs  aim 
at  economic  development,  the  greatest  present  need  in  the 
Philippines. 

The  settlement  farm  schools  for  both  pagans  and  "remonta- 

dos*'   become   nuclei   of   orderly   farming   communities.     Five 

thousand  five  hundred  homesteads  have  been  taken  up  in  the 

locality  of  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School, 

Farm  Schools,     since    its    establishment   in    1909.     This    school 

exerts  an  influence  in  many  provinces,  and  through 

its  graduates  is  a  powerful  agency  in  the  economic  regeneration 

of  Mindanao  and  Sulu. 

Carpentry   aims   at   better  homes   for   the   people.     Simple 
joinery,  especially  in  split  bamboo,  has  for  its  object  the  bet- 
terment of  household  furniture.    The  woodworking  courses  look 
to   the    ultimate   profitable    exploitation    of   the 
Carpentry.       forestry  resources  of  this  country.     The  purpose 
in  giving  all  of  these  subjects  is  the  development 
of  a  body  of  intelligent  citizens,  whose  skill  as  artisans  will  make 
them  assets  to  the  community. 

Training  designed  to  insure  better  homes  and  better  kept 
families,  is  given  most  emphasis  in  the  industrial  work  for  girls. 
Other  instruction  for  girls  has  for  its  aim  the  promotion  of  home 
^^  ^   ^         manufactures.    The  original  purpose  for  which 
induitrrei.       ^^^  school  of  Household  Industries  was  organized 
five  years  ago,  is  being  realized  in  the  fostering  of 
industrial  centers  chiefly  under  the  management  of  its  graduates. 
Not  only  the  course  of  study,  but  also  the  less  formal  school 
work,  has  been  shaped  in  accordance  with  the  public-welfare 
ideal.    Probably  no  other  thing  has  contributed  more  strongly 
than  school  play  to  the  breaking  down  of  petty 
School  Play,      class  distinctions  in  this  country.    The  play  in- 
stinct and  the  natural  desire  to  excel  are  utilized 
to  this  end.     School  children  join  in  games  without  regard  to 
the  social  distinctions  of  their  parents.    In  the  sports  of  more 
advanced  school  life,  each  student  soon  learns  that  he  must 
stand  upon  his  own  merits.     The  girl  who  cannot  pitch  sue- 
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cessfuUy  will  be  taken  out  of  the  box,  and  the  boy  who  cannot 
hold  the  ball  will  be  taken  off  first  base,  without  even  a  thought 
of  social  standing.     This  is  of  the  very  essence  of  democracy. 

Athletic  meets  have  been  among  the  greatest  forces  in  bring- 
ing the  people  together  and  in  breaking  down  petty  sectionalism. 
Through  the  schools,  the  unifying  power  of  athletics  has  pene- 

BraftkiBf  down    trated  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  Archipelago. 

^^tt^ro^fh"  '^^®  ^™^  ^^^  passed  for  contestants  to  regard 
Athutiot.  their  opponents  as  enemies,  and  the  meets  are  dif- 
fusing a  feeling  of  fellowship  in  ever-widening  circles.  As  a 
culmination,  the  Far-Eastern  Championship  Meet  completely 
nationalizes  all  of  the  athletic  activities  of  the  Islands.  It  is  this 
unifying  influence,  as  much  as  the  physical  benefit  of  pupils, 
which  justifies  the  amount  of  attention  that  is  devoted  to  athletics 
in  the  public  schools. 

The  Bureau  is  now  taking  steps  to  secure  the  better  equipment 
and  the  more  general  use  of  school  playgrounds.  These  mea- 
sures, and  the  improvement  of  libraries  and  the  extension  of 

puyfToundi.      *^^^^  "®®  *^  others  than  pupils  and  teachers,  are 

The  Bohooi  ai  the  chief  steps  thus  far  taken  toward  making  the 
a  Social  Center,  p^jjjj^  school  a  neighborhood  social  center.  Both 
of  these  movements  have  been  generously  supported  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  extension  work  of  the  schools 

consisted  in  sending  lantern  slides  of  100  views  of 

^LeotuVe**       the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  on 

a  regular  schedule  to  such  municipalities  as  had 

facilities  for  exhibiting  them.     Along  with  the  slides  was  sent 

a  lecture,  which  increased  the  interest  created  by  the  display 

of  the  pictures. 

Several  responsibilities  of  social  import  have  been  imposed 
by  law  upon  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Among 
these  are  the  civico-educational  lectures  and  participation  in  the 
fight  against  locusts.  Division  superintendents 
AltiTitiei.  ^^^  members  of  provincial  locust  boards  in  their 
own  districts,  and  whole  schools  turn  out  to  exter- 
minate this  costly  pest.  A  keen  contest  in  which  essays  were 
written  on  social  topics  has  just  been  closed  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare.  It  will  make  a  new  stock  of  lectures  available 
for  civico-educational  purposes.  Members  of  the  Bureau  have 
also  cooperated  with  the  Board  in  the  better-babies  contests  that 
promise  so  much  for  the  welfare  of  the  new  generation. 
Women's  clubs  devoted  chiefly  to  promoting  the  welfare  of  little 
children,  are  coming  into  existence  in  many  municipalities, 
largely  through  the  initiative  taken  by  municipal  women  teachers. 
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COOPERATION. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  year's  work  was 
the  cordial  cooperation  existing  among  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
other  governmental  units,  and  the  people  themselves.  Sometimes 
this  mutual  assistance  was  rendered  in  the  conti- 
A^^itol.  nuation  of  work  begun  in  previous  years,  and 
again  it  was  applied  to  new  endeavors.  The 
agricultural  cooperation  activities  of  the  Bureau  were  parti- 
cularly effective.  The  Bureaus  of  Education  and  of  Agriculture 
collaborated  in  demonstration  work,  and  the  people  responded 
to  these  joint  efforts.  A  great  many  municipalities  loaned  land 
for  school  gardens,  and  in  numerous  instances  the  people  them- 
selves assisted  in  their  cultivation.  Schools  distributed  a  large 
number  of  seedlings  among  the  people  without  cost,  and  they 
gave  eggs  of  pure-bred  Cantonese  chickens  in  return  for  the 
loan  of  sitting  hens.  At  Muiioz,  improved  Berkshire  hogs  were 
exchanged  for  the  native  variety  kilo  for  kilo,  thus  aiding  in 
the  elimination  of  low-grade  hogs.  Schoolboys  and  the  people 
of  communities  united  in  carrying  out  large  irrigation  projects. 
Public  highways  were  improved  by  the  planting  of  trees  raised 
at  the  schools.  Last  year  40,000  fruit  trees  were  distributed 
from  school  nurseries  and  set  out  on  home  lots. 

The  Bureau  of  Forestry  detailed  a  number  of  its  officers  to 
visit  the  most  important  schools  of  the  Islands,  that  they  might 
give  all  possible  aid  in  establishing  school  nurseries  and  in  set- 
ting out  trees  for  firewood  and  for  the  improve- 
rwM^.'       nient  of  roadsides  and  plazas.     Limited  quanti- 
ties of  seeds  of  teak,  molave,  lumbang,  ipil-ipil, 
and  tuai  were  furnished,  and  rangers  secured  large  numbers  of 
narra    cuttings   for  the   schools   within    their   districts.     The 
Bureau  of  Education  assisted  in  the  distribution  of  circulars  of 
the  Bureau  of  Forestry.     In  the  Philippine  Craftsman,  it  has 
published  articles  by  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  on 
methods  of  felling,  sawing,  and  seasoning  timber,  and  on  the 
identification  of  Philippine  woods. 

Recognizing  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  one  of  the  best 

mediums  for  the  dissemination  of  information,  the  Bureau  of 

Lands  furnished  the  Bureau  of  Education  with  several  hundred 

primers   explanatory  of   the   Public   Land  Act. 

^Limd  *'       Teachers  and  pupils  were  frequently  called  on 

to  explain  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  settlers 

on  the  public  domain.    Surveys  of  school  sites  made  by  the 

Bureau  of  Lands  have  expedited  the  issuance  of  titles.     The 

class  in  surveying  at  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades 
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is  taught  by  an  experienced  surveyor  detailed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Lands,  and  by  the  regular  instructors  of  the  school. 

The  Manila  schools  frequently  send  teachers  to  the  industrial 

division  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  where,  working  with  prisoners, 

they  acquire  proficiency  in  bamboo  and  rattan  work  in  order 

that  they  may  teach  these  courses  in  the  inter- 

^Fruont!'       mediate  schools.     In  exchange  for  this  service, 

each  afternoon  a  regular  teacher  instructs  women 

prisoners  in  fine  needlework  and  in  some  of  the  other  subjects 

of  the  primary  course. 

The  Bureau  of  Science  supplied  eggs  of  silkworms  to  the  Batac 

Farm  School,  and  there  are  now  over  100  homes  in  Ilocos  Norte 

where  sericulture  is  being  conducted.     Free  admission  to  the 

Aquarium  was  granted  to  the  school  children  and 

Bureau  of       teachers    of    Manila,    and    thousands    of    pupils 

visited  it.     The   identification   and  classification 

of   industrial    fibers    was    carried    out    by    employees    of    the 

Bureau  of  Education  with  the  assistance  of  members  of  the 

Bureau  of  Science. 

The  Bureau  of  Supply  cooperated  in  the  extension  of  house- 
hold industries  established  under  the  provisions 
^8upp]iy!^        of  Act  No.  2629,  by  stocking  industrial  supplies 
in  accordance  with  estimates  and  requests  sub- 
mitted by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  prompt  construction  of  a  large  number  of  standard-plan 

school  buildings  at  a  minimum  cost,  was  made  possible  only 

through  the  interest  taken  in  this  work  by  the 

Public*  Work!,     engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works.     This 

Bureau  also  erected  a  number  of  school  buildings 

of  special  design,  and  assisted  greatly  in  securing  water  rights 

for  many  farm  schools. 

The  Executive  Bureau  was  helpful  to  the  Bureau  of  Education 
in  enlisting  the  support  of  provincial  officials  in  the  celebration 
Executwe        of  garden  days ;  in  the  recognition  of  Arbor  Day 
Bureau.         by  proclamation ;  in  requesting  provincial  boards 
to  provide  for  provincial  farm  schools;  and  in  appointing  com- 
mittees to  organize  and  conduct  the  provincial  swimming  meets. 
The  best  instance  of  collaboration   between  the  Philippine 
Health  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  in  the  building 
of  a  concrete  model  house  at  Mariveles.     Newly  invented  shingles 
and  slabs  of  concrete  were   used  in  this  con- 
Helu^se^ice.    struction.     The  shingles  are  made  from  a  compo- 
sition of  cement,  sand,  and  rice  husks,  reenforced 
with  woven  bamboo.     The  work  of  making  them  was  taken 
over  entirely  by  the  school  children  at  Mariveles  under  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  naval  quarantine  officer.     The  two  Bureaus  have 
assisted  one  another  in  the  handling  of  the  better-babies  con- 
tests, in  the  vaccination  of  pupils,  in  the  construction  of  sanitary 
outhouses  for  schools,  and  in  the  medical  inspection  of  pupils. 
The   Philippine  Library  issues  cards  to  teachers,   granting 
special  privileges  in  respect  to  the  use  of  books. 
^Lib?a^i^*        ^^  ^^  arranging  to  send  out  traveling  libraries 
to  be  largely  under  the  control  of  the  secondary 
schools,  until  such  a  time  as  provincial  libraries  are  established. 
The  cooperation  between  this  Bureau  and  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  is  close.     The  better-babies  contests  were  financed  in 
part  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare;  and  the  propaganda, 
examinations,   and   distribution   of  prizes,   were 
Board  of         carried  out  through  an  effective  working  arrange- 
ment between  the  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Health 
and  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.     The  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  gave  liberal  assistance  to  school  libraries  and  play- 
grounds which  are  open  to  the  public.     Besides  this,  it  granted 
^1,000  in  prizes  for  the  best  essays  suitable  for  use  as  civico- 
educational  lectures.     Clean-up  Week  which  was  inaugurated  by 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  received  the  usual  support  of  this 
Bureau. 

Parents  frequently  assist  the  schools  by  fencing  and  plowing 
the  grounds,  by  building  and  repairing  schoolhouses,  by  lend- 
ing tools  and  animals,  by  supplying  seeds,  and  sometimes  by 
furnishing  kilog  and  rattan  for  basketry.     They 
Parents  and      ^Iso  aid  in  industrial  work  by  sending  in  gar- 
ments to  be  made  up  or  mended,  and  by  purchas- 
ing articles.     The  school  sewing  machine  is  often  used  by  the 
community.    The  schoolhouse  is  thrown  open  for  the  holding  of 
occasional  dances  and  public  gatherings,  and  it  is  the  meeting 
place  of  cooperative  agricultural  societies. 

A  most  economical  feature  in  the  property  administration  of 
the  Government  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  exchange  or 
the  transfer  without  cost,  of  property  which  is  no  longer  of 
Property        service  in  one  Bureau  to  another  Bureau  where  it 
Trantferi        can  be  used.     The  most  noteworthy  example  of 
between  Bureaut.  ^^^^  ^^^j^^  ^^^  ^j^^  transfer  of  the  Trinidad  Ex- 
perimental Station  at  Baguio,  with  all  buildings  and  about  11 
hectares  of  fertile  soil,  from  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education.     The  farm  is  now  being  used  in  giving 
agricultural  instruction  to  boys  of  the  Baguio  Industrial  School. 
Movable  property  to  the  value  of  approximately  ^40,000  came 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education.     The  Bureau  of  Printing  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bureau  of  Education  a  steam  engine  and  boiler 
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which  are  of  great  value  in  the  new  Trade  School  plant,  and 
this  Bureau  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  a  small  engine 
which  was  no  longer  needed.  Property  to  the  amount  of  ^138,000 
was  transferred  to  the  provinces,  thus  relieving  the  General 
Office  from  a  great  deal  of  responsibility,  and  making  the  officials 
directly  concerned  more  closely  accountable.  By  such  transac- 
tions, property  that  would  otherwise  be  condemned  and  de- 
stroyed or  sold  at  a  nominal  price  to  private  parties,  is  retained 
in  the  Government  service  to  good  advantage. 

INSULAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  aim  of  the  Philippine  Normal  School,  the  training  of 
young  men  and  young  women  for  service  as  teachers  in  the 
public  schols,  remains  the  same;  but  the  courses  of  study  are 
being  constantly  revised  to  keep  pace  with  ever 
Philippine  changing  field  conditions.  Four-year  courses  are 
offered  with  majors  in  academic  subjects,  in 
industrial  work,  and  in  domestic  science.  In  addition  to  these, 
a  two-year  course  in  physical  education  and  an  advanced  course 
for  supervising  teachers  and  principals,  were  approved.  The 
completion  of  the  first  year  of  secondary  work  was  fixed  as 
the  minimum  entrance  requirement  for  all  of  the  new  courses. 
However,  persons  with  more  than  two  years  of  actual  experi- 
ence as  classroom  teachers  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies, 
may  matriculate  in  the  Normal  School.  Under  the  new  schedule, 
an  entrance  salary  of  ^0  a  month  is  provided  for  graduates 
of  the  four-year  courses. 

Methods  of  instruction  have  not  changed  materially ;  but  lan- 
tern slides  and  the  cinematograph  are  being  used  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  teaching  of  physical  geography,  commercial  geo- 
graphy, history,  economics,  and  conversational  English. 

The  year  1916  was  an  especially  full  one  at  the  Philipiuije 
School  of  ArtsandJtMHte's.  A  class  of  67,  the  largest  on  record, 
was  graduated  m  March,  and  the  enrollment  for  the  year,  931, 
Fhiuppine  ^^^  heavier  than  ever.  Substantial4)rogress  was 
School  of  made  in  shopv^orkjamLin^^athletics.  During  the 
Art*  And  Tradei.  sumiifer-vagStion,  the  new  shop  building  was  com- 
pleted and  the  entire  equipment  was  moved  to  it  from  the  old 
shop  buildings,  which  were  remodeled  to  provide  additional 
classrooms.  The  new  quarters  have  added  greatly  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school,  from  the  standpoints  both  of  education 
and  of  commercial  production.  The  new  building  is  140  meters 
long  and  30  meters  wide.  Its  total  cost  including  the  power 
plant  and  new  equipment  was  ^85,000. 

The,  Government  exhibit  building  for  the   1917   Philippine 
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Carnival  was  erected  by  Trade  School  boys  who  completed  an 
=P8,000  building  in  a  day  and  a  half  less  than  the  allotted  time 
of  one  month,  and  at  a  cost  =P1,500  less  than  estimated. 

The  aim  of  the  Philippine  School  of  Commerce  is  to  fit  young 
men  and  women  of  ability  and  worth  to  occupy  responsible 
positions  in  the  commercial  and  official  world.  Bookkeepjpg  and 
Philippine  stenography  are  the  major  subjects  now  taught. 
School  of  About  64  per  cent  of  the  students  are  enrolled 
Commerce.  ^^^  stenography,  but  they  also  study  bookkeep- 
ing and  business  practice  as  minor  subjects.  During  the  past 
year  about  30  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  day  classes  earned 
all  or  part  of  their  expenses.  Between  June  and  December, 
25  per  cent  of  the  1917  class  in  stenography  left  the  school  to 
accept  satisfactory  positions,  continuing  their  studies  in  the 
night  classes.  For  the  school  year  1917-18  the  requirements 
for  entrance  have  been  raised  from  the  completion  of  the  inter- 
mediate course  to  the  completion  of  the  first  year  of  the  second- 
ary' course. 

The  Philippine  Nautical  School,  in  spite  of  its  removal  from 
a  satisfactory  location  in  the  former  sales-agency  building  to 
very  inferior  quarters  at  the  old  trade-school  building,  suffered 
Philippine  ^^^^'^  ^^  anything  in  efficiency  by  the  change. 
Nautical  Owing  to  a  shortage  of  ships,  no  new  students 
^^^^*  were  enrolled  this  year;  but  the  attendance  in 

the  second-year  class  was  steady  and  the  work  entirely  satis- 
factory. It  is  hoped  that  by  the  opening  of  another  school  year, 
the  Nautical  School  will  be  permanently  and  properly  housed. 

Of  the  18  members  of  the  graduating  class  of  1915,  thirteen 
are  occupying  positions  as  second  or  third  officers  on  interisland 
boats,  three  have  licenses  but  no  berths,  one  has  given  up  the 
work,  and  one  is  dead,  having  gone  down  with  the  "Rio  Pasig.'' 
The  class  of  1916  was  also  composed  of  18  graduates.  Sixteen 
of  these  are  serving  apprenticeships  on  interisland  steamers, 
one  has  died,  and  only  one  is  reported  as  not  having  secured  a 
position. 

At  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  Sghool  the  attendance  in- 
creased froni  300  to  400^  Many  improvements  in  administra- 
tion were  effected.    A  students'  council  was  organized,  ten  or 

Central  Luaon     ^ove  boys  from  any  one  province  being  allowed 

Agricultural  to  choose  One  representative.  Separate  dormi- 
schooi.  tories  were  erected  for  boys  from  various  prov- 

inces. The  number  of  student  farmers  who  till  land  for  the 
cultivation  of  which  they  alone  are  responsible  and  who  are  fur- 
nished animals  and  equipment,  increased  from  20  to  120.  These 
work  by  provincial  groups,  each  having  a  tract  set  aside  for  its 
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members.  Such  a  group,  besides  having  its  own  dormitory, 
has  houses  for  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry.  In  addition  to  special 
courses  for  secondary  students,  a  course  for  teacher  pensionados 
in  which  they  are  given  definite  training  in  carrying  out  the 
agricultural  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  added. 
A  first-class  road,  which  makes  it  possible  to  reach  the  school 
from  Manila  by  automobile  in  a  period  of  not  over  six  hours, 
was  completed  in  August,  1916. 

Decided  steps  were  taken  toward  increasing  and  improving 
the  industrial  product  of  the  Baguio  Industrial  SghooL^In  ad- 
dition  to  the  course  in  wQQdwSrKmg,  carpentry7  and  cabinet- 
Banio.  making,  a  dourse  In-^ardening  was  instituted, 
indttitrui  All  of  the  fifttr^frade  boyT'weiie-^Fiven  agricul- 
Bchooi.  tural  work  on  t4»^-«€w  farm,  which  was  formerly 

the  Trinidad  Experimental  Station  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture. 
The  first  year  of  the  secondary  course  was  added  to  the  curric- 
ulum. It  is  planned  ultimately  to  develop  this  school  into  a 
large  normal  school  where  the  best  Igorot  pupils  will  be  given 
special  training  for  service  as  teachers  among  their  own  people, 
emphasis  being  placed  upon  agricultural  instruction. 

There  are  63  pupils  enrolled  in  the  School  for  th^Jj^a^f  and 

the  Blind,  the  numbers  of  deaf  and  of  blind  being  about  equal. 

The  building  is  very  much  crowded  and  ten  applications  have 

School  for       ^^^^  denied  this  year  because  of  lack  of  room. 

the  Deaf  and  Favorable  reports  of  the  work  have  spread 
the  Blind.  throughout  the  Islands,  and  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  seek  pupils.  Every  deaf  boy  who  has  left  the  school  is 
I  now  self-supporting,  three  being  employed  in  the  Bureau  of 
Printing.  One  blind  graduate  has  become  a  telephone-switch- 
board operator. 

SCHOOIi  WORK   AMONG   THE  NOX-CHRISTIAN    INHABITANTS. 

The  isolation  of  most  non-Christian  communities  accounts  to 
some  degree  for  the  fact  that  all  agencies  of  the  Government 

impetui  to       have  been  comparatively  slow  in  reaching  them. 

work^amonr      ^^  ^^^  P^^*  ^^^  ^^^  Philippine  Legislature  pro- 

non-ohriituni.  vided  the  sum  of  ^58,000  for  educational  work 
in  the  non-Christian  country,  inclusive  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu, 
in  addition  to  funds  usually  set  aside  for  the  purpose.  This 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  work,  and  the  organization  and 
administration  of  schools  among  non-Christians  have  been 
brought  into  greater  conformity  with  the  general  policy  and 
standards  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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A  group  of  princesses  from  Sulu. 
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The  same  girls  dressed   in  uniforms  made  by  themselves  as  a  part  of  their  regular  school   work. 
Miss  Rodrigo,  matron  of  the  dormitory,  is  in  the  center. 
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A  number  of  additional  settlement  farm  schools  have  been 

established,  as  tnis  type  ot  school  ha^  b4(*li  found"lo  be  the  most 

vkhXStA^^jLgmiiy^foT^  eduCaiiuiial    work    among 

rfm  sS^L     *^®  noji2Christi^X13<    Besides  elementary  reading, 

writing,     and     arithmetic,     practical     farming 

methods  and  essential  handicrafts  such  as  weaving,  have  been 

given  special  attention. 

There  were  in  March,  1916,  283  schools  where  non-Christian 
pupils  were  enrolled,  an  increase  over  March,   1915,  of   104. 
Eighty  of  these  schools  were  in  Mindanao  and  Sulu.     The  non- 
Christian  enrollment  for  1915-16  was  16,418,  an 
Enrollment.       incrcasc  of  6,527.     Of  these,  3,268  were  in  Agusan 
and  Bukidnon,  4,498  in  Mountain  Province,  4,845 
in  Mindanao  and  Sulu,  3,520  in  Nueva  Vizcaya,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  the  Christian  provinces  of  Antique,  Cagayan,  Isabela, 
Camarines,  Ilocos  Sur,  Mindoro,  Nueva  Ecija,  Palawan,  Pan- 
gasinan,  Rizal,  Surigao,  Misamis,  Tarlac,  Union  and  Zambales. 

A  few  years  ago  in  the  Mountain  Province,  the  policy  was 

to  have  a  few  large  schools,  usually  of  the  dormitory  type,  located 

in  the  principal  towns.     While  in  this  way  better  buildings  and 

closer  supervision  were  secured,  a  great  number 

p^wnVJ!        ^^  people  were  not  reached.     The  policy  now  is 

to  have  the  schools  distributed  throughout  the 

province,  and  as  a  result  municipal  and  township  councils  have 

come  to  realize  their  responsibility  toward  them  more  fully. 

The  people  take  a  personal  pride  in  the  schools,  and  give  them 

hearty  support  in  almost  every  case. 

Industrial  instruction  is  a  recognized  part  of  the  school  work. 
Among  the  courses  taught  are  loom  weaving,  basketry,  wood 
carving,  and  lace  making.  The  transfer  of  the  Trinidad  Experi- 
mental Station  from  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  to  the  Bureau 
of  Education  made  it  possible  to  introduce  farming  at  the  Ba- 
guio  Industrial  School.  In  June,  a  secondary  normal  course 
with  an  enrollment  of  50  was  organized  in  connection  with 
this  school. 

Athletics  and  calisthenics  received  their  just  share  of  atten- 
tion. During  1916  the  first  complete  schedule  of  district  and 
provincial  meets  was  carried  out. 

In  Nueva  Vizcaya  special  emphasis  was  given  to  gardening, 

shop  work,  and  the  construction  of  concrete  school  buildings. 

A  beginning  was  made  in  the  establishment  of 

NueT»  viicaya.    j^^y^j^jp^l  piaygrounds.    The  enrollment  for  1915- 

16  was  3,520,  a  gain  of  260  over  that  for  1914-15. 
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Increased  effort  and  the  assi^ment  of  more  competent  teach- 
ers, placed  the  schools  of  Agusan  on  a  much  more  satisfactory 
footing,  and  developed  a  better  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
The  annual  enrollment  for  1915-16,  was  3,492, 
a  gain  of  16  over  the  previous  year.  There  is  a 
large  agricultural  school  at  Bunauan  in  Agusan,  and  17  settle- 
ment farm  schools  are  located  in  the  division.  All  except  two 
of  these  made  great  progress  and  showed  a  decided  increase 
in  production  over  the  preceding  year.  Twenty-four  school  sites 
were  surveyed  in  Agusan  during  the  year  by  a  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion surveyor. 

Bukidnon  was  made  a  separate  school  division  on  September 

1,1915.     The  people  are  scattered  over  a  large  area,  and  travel 

and  transportation  are  difficult ;  but  an  encourag- 

Bakidnon. 

ing  advance  in  school  work  was  made  in  1916. 
Twenty-two  settlement  farm  schools  were  conducted;  and  their 
influence  in  bringing  about  better  conditions  of  living,  is 
apparent. 

Progress  was  made  in  the  work  among  the  non-Christians  of 

Camarines,  Rizal,  Antique,  Mindoro,  Nueva  Ecija,  Pangasinan, 

Kon-chriitiani     Surigao,  and  Tarlac.     A  number  of  new  schools 

In  ciirutian      were  Opened  in  these  provinces  during  the  past 

provinoet.        year.     The   provincial   governments   have   taken 

particular   interest   in    these   schools,    and    have   made   liberal 

appropriations  for  their  support. 

A  number  of  non-Christian  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  sub- 
Province  of  Abra,  Ilocos  Sur.  The  annual  enrollment  for  March, 
1916,  was  361,  an  increase  of  15  over  March,  1915. 
The  provincial  board  of  Ilocos  Sur  appropriated 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  funds  for  non-Christians  to  the 
support  of  education.  Nine  teachers  were  paid  from  this 
appropriation. 

The  Villar  Settlement  Farm  School  for  Negritos  had  a  very 
successful  year.     There  was  an  increase  in  the  area  cultivated 
and  in  the  yield  secured  both  by  the  school  and 
by  neighboring  Negritos.     The  progress  in  acade- 
mic work  was  marked.     The  influence  of  the   school   is   felt 
throughout  the  entire  Negrito  territory  of  Zambales. 

The  public  schools  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu  have  been  under 
Department       *^^    immediate    administrative    control    of    the 
of  Mindanao      Director  of   Education   since  January   1,    1915, 
and  Bniu.         when  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau   was   ex- 
tended to  the  Department  by  Executive  Order  No.  Ill,  series 
1915. 
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Since  the  control  of  this  Bureau  was  established,  323  Filipino 
teachers  have  been  brought  to  the  Department 
The  Teachinc     from  Luzon  and  the  Visayas.     Of  the  134  who 
^^^'  came  during  1916,  three  were  graduates  of  the 

College  of  Agriculture,  18  were  former  students  of  that  institu- 
tion, while  64  were  graduates  of  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural 
School.     These  young  men  have  had  practical  training  that  fits 
them  for  assignment  to  settlement  farm  schools.     They  are  quali- 
fied to  superintend  the  construction  of  temporary  school  build- 
ings and   teachers'    cottages,   and   to   conduct   the   operations 
required  on  small  farms. 
When  the  first  teachers  were  assigned  two  years  ago,  many 
of  them  were  afraid  to  go  to  the  more  remote 
^~**         stations.     But  none  of  them  has  been  molested, 
and  teachers  now  accept  their  assignments  to  even  the  most 
isolated  stations  without  complaint.     Their  fortitude  and  per- 
severance have  been  notable. 

The  full  benefits  from  the  labors  of  these  teachers  will  not 

accrue  for  many  years.     They  will  be  manifest  only  when  the 

pupils  who  are  now  in  school  shall  have  become  the  leaders  of 

Result!         ^^^^^  ^^^  people.     Tangible  results  have  already 

Being  been  secured  in  the  closer  union  of  all  elements 

Secured.         ^£  ^j^^  population,  and  the  disappearance  of  that 

attitude  of  hostility  and  suspicion  which  was  so  apparent  a 

few  years  ago. 

A  boys'  dormitory  was  established  for  the  pensionado  students 

attending  school  in  Zamboanga.     Forty-one  pen- 

schourihip       sionados    were    appointed    to    the    Zamboanga 

schools,  of  whom  32  were  Moros,  seven  were 

Christians,  and  two  were  Bagobos  from  Davao.     The  Moro  boys 

are  sons  of  influential  datus  and  headmen. 

Division  superintendents  carried  on  a  vigorous  campaign  to 
acquire  land  for  new  schools,  and  to  provide  ade- 
Buiidingi        quate  grounds  for  those  already  established.     The 
reconnaissance  which  was  made  of  the  Depart- 
ment, resulted  in  the  definite  location  of  a  large  number  of  sites 
in  the  most  remote  Mohammedan  and  pagan  communities.     Effec- 
tive assistance  was  given  by  provincial  and  Constabulary  officials, 
and  by  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Lands.     The  number 
of  standard  sites  which  had  been  surveyed  in  each  division  by 
March,  1916,  was  as  follows:  Cotabato,  16;  Davao,  43;  Lanao, 
2;  Sulu,  22;  and  Zamboanga,  3. 
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School 
BlipoBiarloi. 


Thirteen  dispensaries  in  charge  of  graduate  nurses  have  been 
opened  in  the  Department.     These  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  school  system,  and  the  nurses  often 
handle  academic  classes  besides  performing  their 
special  duties.    This  work  is  very  much  appreciated  by  the 
people,  as  trained  medical  attendance  has  never  before  been 
available  to  them.     Last  year  22,808  treatments  were  given. 
One  or  more  agricultural  schools  were  established  in  each 
province.     Most  of  these  are  of  the  settlement 
Africttiturai      farm  type.     They  have  dormitory  facilities,  sites 
of  from  60  to  100  hectares,  and  a  force  of  from 
five  to  eight  teachers  including  special  instructors  in  agriculture. 
During  the  past  year  plants  to  the  number  of  221,209  were 
propagated  at  eight  of  the  larger  schools.     Among 
these  were  breadfruit,  cacao,  coffee,  durian,  ino- 
gug,  jack  fruit,  lanzones,  lemon,  lumbang,  macopa,  mango,  ma- 
rang,  orange,  pomelo,  and  ornamental  plants. 

Attendanoe.  The  attendance  for  the  past  three  years  has 

been  as  follows : 


Nurioriei. 


1918-14 
1914-16 
1916-16. 


Christian 
Filipinos. 

Moham- 
medans. 

Pagrans. 

others. 

149 
202 
206 

6.468 
6.768 
6.680 

2.292 
2,874 
3.401 

812 

751 

1.289 

ToUl. 


8,721 
10. 696 
11. 575 


▼inta  Baoiiif . 


Athletics  have  been  promoted.  Vinta  racing  was  taken  up 
with  satisfactory  results  at  all  schools  located  on  the  coast  in  the 
province  of  Sulu.  Twenty-eight  races  were  held. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  Governor  Frank  W.  Car- 
penter for  his  continuous  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  schools.  By 
securing  adequate  appropriation,  and  by  administrative  meas- 
ures, he  has  been  responsible  to  a  large  degree  for  the  mainten- 
ance and  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  in  the  Department 
of  Mindanao  and  Sulu. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

During  the  past  year  a  new  classification  of  school  sites  was 
made.  Area  requirements  were  increased  because  experience 
had  demonstrated  that  where  there  was  a  large  attendance,  the 
previous  standards  of  a  hectare  for  a  central 
school  and  of  half  a  hectare  for  a  barrio  school  did 
not  provide  sufficient  room.  Under  the  new  classi- 
fication no  distinction  is  made  between  central  and  barrio  sites ; 
but  all  are  divided  into  first,  second,  and  third  class,  depending 
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on  area  and  suitability.  A  first-class  site  must  provide  a  mini- 
mum  area  of  one  half  hectare  for  every  200  pupils  or  fraction 
of  that  number;  it  must  be  well  drained,  accessible,  and  afford 
facilities  for  athletics  and  gardening.  A  site  deficient  in  any  of 
these  respects  will  be  considered  second  class,  except  when  it 
contains  less  than  half  the  area  required  for  a  first-class  site,  in 
which  case  it  will  be  placed  in  the  third  class.  Where  there  are 
more  than  800  pupils,  a  maximum  area  of  2  hectares  may  be 
considered  standard.  In  the  future,  Insular  aid  for  the  con- 
struction of  school  buildings  will  be  granted  only  when  first-class 
sites  have  been  provided. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1916,  there  were  2,623  school  sites 

reported  as  acquired.    Of  these  1,004  were  first,  502  second,  and 

1,042  third  class.    Besides  this,  265  hectares  for 

Ao'q^^.       *^®  Mailag  Agricultural  School  and  155  hectares 

for  14  settlement  farm  schools  were  surveyed  in 

Bukidnon,  and  308  hectares  were  surveyed  for  22  settlement 

farm  schools  in  Agusan. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  school 
jrrounds  throughout  the  Islands.    Five  thousand  pesos  were  spent 
on  the  central  and  high-school  sites  in  Lucena,  Tayabas,  and 
1P1,500  from  a  pupils'  fund  was  used  to  improve 
^TVitrr*     the  athletic  field  at  Pasig,  Rizal.     The  Normal- 
School  and  Normal-Hall  grounds  in  Manila  were 
greatly  improved  by  the  judicious  use  of  ornamental  plants. 

During  the  past  year  only  1^25,000  of  special  funds  were 
appropriated  as  Insular  aid  for  the  construction  of  school  build- 
ings. Of  this  sum  ?25,000  was  allotted  to  the  San  Carlos 
N«w  Buudin  (Pangasinan)  Farm  School  and  M5,000  to  the 
Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School.  This  is  a 
larger  percentage  of  funds  than  has  ever  before  been  devoted  to 
the  construction  of  farm-school  buildings.  Twenty  thousand 
pesos  were  allotted  for  the  Bohol  High  School  building  in  accord- 
ance with  special  authority  embodied  in  the  Appropriation  Act. 
In  all,  the  construction  with  Insular  aid  of  12  concrete  buildings 
with  101  rooms,  and  5  iron-roofed  wooden  buildings  with  24 
rooms,  was  authorized.  This  includes  three  projects  financed  in 
part  from  reverted  unexpended  balances  of  Gabaldon  allotments. 
During  1916,  sixty-one  standard-plan  concrete  buildings  were 
completed,  the  construction  of  the  larger  part  of  which  was 
authorized  prior  to  January  1,  1916. 

A  fine  example  was  set  during  the  year  when  the  municipality 
of  San  Pablo,  Laguna,  without  requesting  Insular  aid,  appro- 

148472 4 
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priated  W4,500  for  a  standard  plan  No.  10  concrete  schoolhouse. 
BQiidinn  The  building  is  now  nearing  completion.  In  Pan- 
witho*ut  gasinan  where  it  is  planned  to  construct  a 
iBiiiurAid.  W50,000  provincial  building,  the  province  pro- 
poses to  turn  over  the  old  government  building  to  the  munic- 
ipality of  Dagupan  and  to  devote  from  'PI 5,000  to  1P20,000 
toward  reconstructing  it  for  the  use  of  the  central  school.  In 
exchange,  the  standard  plan  No.  20  central-school  building  will 
be  given  to  the  province  for  the  use  of  the  high  school;  an 
auditorium  and  laboratory  will  be  added  at  a  cost  to  the  province 
of  at  least  ^15,000.  A  14-room  building  in  Samar  and  a  12- 
room  building  in  Bohol,  both  of  Pasig  type,  revised  plan  No.  20, 
were  constructed  for  the  use  of  provincial  high  schools.  In 
Samar  all  funds  were  provided  locally,  although  1P27,384.60  orig- 
inated under  Act  No.  1815,  which  specifies  that  Insular  loans 
made  prior  to  October  15,  1907,  will  be  remitted  if  the  province 
devotes  a  like  amount  to  some  permanent  improvement  approved 
by  the  Governor-General. 

While  it  is  believed  that  reenforced  concrete  construction  is 
usually  best  for  all  large  buildings,  under  some  conditions,  the 
use  of  local  materials  is  favored.  At  Indang  and  Alfonso,  Ca- 
vite,  school  buildings  are  being  constructed  of  adobe  stone  and 
at  Bauang  and  Luna,  La  Union,  of  Philippine  hardwood. 

COST  OF  EDUCATION. 

Expenditures  for  education  in  1915  amounted  to  approximately 
1?=7,430,243.90,  a  per  capita  cost  based  on  population  of  'P0.956, 
as  compared  with  a  per  capita  of  1P13.30  in  the 
Ewnditure..     ^^^^^^  States;  of  f^O.27  in  Java,  of  TIM  in  For- 
mosa, and  of  ^.42  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  and  Straits 
Settlements. 

Revenues  fnr  thp  support  of  public  schools  were  derived  from 
four  general  sources;  Insular,  provinciaL  numidpa^^      con- 
tributioi!57 — TES    Insular    appropriations    for    1916    were    as 
^""^  follows:    Bureau    of    Education    appropriation, 

»reBiie.'       ^4,201,620;  public  works,  ^25,000;  the  Non- 
Christian  Schools  Act,  ^55,300  (principally  for 
Mindanao  and  Sulu) ;  and  the  Mindanao  and  Sulu  appropriation 
of  ?^25,000,  making  a  total  appropriation  of  ^4,906,920  from 
Insular  sources. 

The  1915  provincial  appropriations  among  the  regularly  or- 
ganized provinces  amounted  to  ^^187,032.97,  or  3  per  cent  of 
the  total  provincial  income.     These  appropriations  were  mainly 
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for    the    construction,    rental,    and    care    of    provincial-school 
buildings. 

The  statistics  for  1915  show  that,  inclusive  of  the  Department 
of  Mindanao  and  Sulu,  the  sum  of  1^,131,714.86  accrued  to 
municipal  school  funds  from  taxation,  and  transfers  from  gen- 
eral funds.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  school  year,  1915-16, 
the  sum  of  ^351,863.19  was  secured  from  voluntary  contri- 
butions. Contributions  may  be  taken  up  for  schools  only  by 
permission  of  the  Governor-General.  During  1916,  ninety-nine 
municipalities  made  requests  for  such  permission.  Sixty-seven 
of  these  were  for  the  making  of  collections  to  support  inter- 
mediate schools,  twenty-four  to  construct  buildings,  five  to  sup- 
port primary  schools,  two  to  acquire  school  sites,  and  one  to 
erect  a  Rizal  Memorial  in  Zamboanga.  These  requests  clearly 
indicate  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  public  instruction,  as 
well  as  the  paucity  of  regular  revenues  for  the  maintenance 
of  schools. 

The  total  amounts  expended  for  public  education   in   1915 
Toui  Expendi-     ^xclusive  of  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and 
turei  by  courset.   Sulu  Were  approximately  as  follows  : 

Primary  course: 

Instruction    1»4,509,312.00 

Texts  and  supplies  460,782.00 

Administration    695,189.00 

Total    5,665,283.00 

Intermediate  course: 

Instruction   899,466.00 

Texts  and  supplies 86,324.00 

Administration    59,720.00 

Total 1,045,510.00 

Secondary  course: 

Instruction   565,912.00 

Texts  and  supplies  12,505.00 

Administration    11,007.00 

Total    589,424.00 

Expenditures  under  Act  No.  2540  during  the  year  amounted 
to  ^39,925.02  for  equipment,  ^,602,279.12  for  salaries  and 
wages,  ^411,198.97  for  purchase  of  supplies,  1P«14,500.00  for 
Insular  aid  to  the  provincial  and  municipal  governments,  and 
for  miscellaneous  current  expenditures  1^428,759.02,  a  total  of 
^4,096,662.13.  Revertible  income  to  the  amount  of  f^8,243.03 
was  applied  against  this  expense,  leaving  a  net  expenditure  of 
^4,068,419.10.  The  unexpended  balance  of  n33.200.90  was 
reverted  to  the  Insular  treasury.  In  addition  to  these  expendi- 
tures, books  and  supplies  to  the  amount  of  f^69,544.85  were 
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purchased  and  sold  during  the  year.  The  sums  used  by  the  In- 
sular Government  since  1910  for  current  expenses  have  been 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  year. 

1910-11    M,721,966.49 

1911-12  3,819,760.74 

1912-13  3,868,400.96 

1913-14"  2,331,031.92 

1914  4,080,055.98 

1915  4,174,106.54 

1916  ,..      4,068,419.10 

*  6  months'  basis. 

Exclusive  of  permanent  improvements,  the  per  capita  cost 
of  instruction  based  upon  enrollment,  for  each  of  the  three 
courses  was  as  follows:  Primary  ?=12.58,  intermediate  ^3.20, 
I  secondary  ^0.61.  The  striking  increase  in  the  cost  of  inter- 
mediate instruction  over  primary  and  of  secondary  instruction 
'over  intermediate,  is  due  to  the  smaller  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  in  the  higher  courses  and  to  the  large  number  of  Amer- 
ican and  Filipino  Insular  teachers  employed  therein. 

IThe  average  Cost  per  pupil  in  the  Philippines,  based  upon 
enrollment,  was  ^14,20  whereas  in  Java  it  was  1P18.58,  in  For- 
riiuinoui        mosa  P34.62,  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  and 
Need!.  Straits  Settlements  'PlS.ll,   and  in  the  United 

States  ^38.38. 

The  Insular  Government  in  1915  used  approximately  15  per 
cent  of  its  net  income  for  the  support  of  public  education.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  a  larger  percentage  of  Insular  funds  should 
be  requested,  and  it  is  still  more  doubtful  whether  a  larger 
percentage  could  be  granted.  Meanwhile,  however,  attendance 
is  increasing  and  the  standard  of  instruction  is  steadily  being 
raised.  The  average  number  of  intermediate  pupils  in  attend- 
ance for  1916-17  was  13  per  cent  more  than  for  the  preceding 
year,  and  the  number  of  secondary  pupils  was  22  per  cent  more. 
Payments  for  permanent  improvements  have  been  met  wholly 
out  of  current  revenue. 

These  conditions  make  it  impossible  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  municipal  teachers  to  proper  figures,  so  that  at  present  there 
are  350  teachers  receiving  less  than  1^15  per  month,  while  4,787 
more  are  receiving  between  T15  and  ?20  per  month.  It  also 
makes  it  difficult  to  provide  facilities  for  seating  pupils.  The 
survey  made  on  this  point  during  last  October  revealed  the  fact 
{ that  150,000  pupils  were  not  properly  seated.  The  growing 
\  demands  upon  public  schools  and  the  increasing  standards  of 
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instruction  are  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  United  State& 
from  1877  to  1912,  the  school  average  daily  attendance  increased 
149  per  cent,  while  school  expenditures  increased  570  per  cent 
In  the  Philippines  since  1908,  the  average  daily  attendance  has 
increased  72  per  cent,  whereas  the  school  expenditures  have 
increased  only  15  per  cent. 

It  is  believed  that  the  only  adequate  solution  of  this  matter 
lies  in  the  increase  of  local  taxation  for  school  purposes,  or  at 
least,  in  the  granting  of  permission  to  municipalities  to  increase 
j^j^  their  taxes  if  they  so  desire.     This  will  tend  to  . 

Tazatioa        obviate  the  continual  appeal  for  Insular  aid,  will] 
KeoeiMry.       strengthen  local  interest  in  schools,  and  will  allow  1 
progressive  municipalities  to  provide  themselves  with  a  high  I 
grade  of  instruction.  J 

Another  plan  which  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  is  that  of  setting  aside  for  school  purposes  a  certain 
portion  of  the  provincial  income  each  year.     This  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  adequate  provision  is  to  be  made  for 
sch^i^i^di.     far^^  schools,  domestic-science  and  household  arts 
courses,  complete  secondary  schools  in  each  prov- 
ince, and  normal  and  commercial  schools  in  the  larger  and  more 
centrally  located  provinces. 

In  addition  to  these  two  plans,  the  matter  of  raising  funds 
for  the  construction  of  school  buildings  by  the  issuance  of  bonds. 
Bond  1 1  •  should  be  most  carefully  considered.  Bond  issues 
would  apportion  the  burden  of  paying  for  per- 
manent improvements  between  the  taxpayers  of  the  present  and 
those  of  the  next  generation,  who  will  chiefly  benefit  by  them. 
With  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  public  revenues  devoted  to 
building,  it  would  be  possible  to  grant  more  satisfactory  salaries 
to  many  municipal  teachers. 

The  following  legislation  is  needed  for  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  the  program  of  public  instruction,  and  it  has  been 
Leffuution       rccommendcd  to  the  Philippine  Legislature  for 

Beoommended.      action : 

1.  A  law  enabling  municipalities  and  provinces  to  increase 
either  the  land  tax  or  the  cedula  tax,  or  to  levy  special  contri- 
butions, for  the  sole  use  of  the  schools. 

2.  A  law  setting  aside  a  definite  amount  of  provincial  funds 
exclusively  for  school  purposes. 

3.  Insular  aid  for  establishing  provincial  farm  schools  to  be 
maintained  at  provincial  expense. 

4.  The  fixing  of  a  minimum  monthly  salary  of  WO  for  munic- 
ipal teachers. 
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5.  A  number  of  amendments  to  the  Administrative  Code  tend- 
ing principally  to  define  more  clearly  primary,  intermediate,  and 
secondary  schools  and  to  make  the  distinctions  binding  in  all 
regular  provinces,  special  provinces,  the  Department  of  Min- 
danao and  Sulu,  and  the  city  of  Manila;  and  to  make  general  reg- 
ulations  for  tuition  fees  in  intermediate  and  secondary  schools. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  W.  Marquardt, 
Director  of  Education, 


Anntal  Report,  Burkai'  of  EnrcATioN.  1917.1 


Library  of  the  Intermediate  Sohool  at  Malabon,  Rizat. 

The  vacanc  spaces  on  the  shelves  indicate  that  the  hooka  are  made  use  of.     One  hundred 
and  ninety-two  pupils  hold  lihrary  cards. 


Interior  of  library,  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades. 
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Appendix  A BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  PERSONNBL. 

Direeting  and  supervising  offiesrs, 

[December  81,  1916.] 
W.  W.  MARQUARDT,  Dirtotor  of  Eduoatlon.* 
J08£  ESCALER.  AtsttUnt  Director  of  Eduoetion.^ 
LUTHER  B.  BEWLEY.  Second  AttltUnt  Direotor  of  Education.^ 

The  general  office, 

Olaf  C.  Hansen Chief  Clerk.* 

John  W.  Osborn Chief  of  Academic  Division. 

Wallace  C.  Magathan Chief  of  Accounting  Division. 

Hugo  H.  Miller Chief  of  Industrial  Division. 

John  R.  Jepferies Acting  Chief  of  Property  Division. 

3ost  Reyes Chief  of  Records  Division. 

Horace  E.  Cutler. Managing  Editor  of  the  Philippine  Craftsman. 

North  H.  Foreman Inspector  of  Sbhool  Gardens. 

Kendall  E.  Robinson Inspector  of  School  Buildings  and  Sites. 

superintendents. 


Name. 


Clarence  A.  Belknap  (actinir) . . . 

Thomas  H.  Casaidy 

Geo.  W.  Satterthwaite  (actinsr) . 

Honorio  Poblador  (acting) 

GeorireT.  Sheens 

O.  H.  Charles 

Creorsre  C.  Kindley  (acting) 

Robert  L.  Barron 

James  C.  Scott 

Benjamin  Levin 

Hoadley  W.  Besch  (actinar) 

R.  G.  McLeod 

Howard  Lonsr 

HufirhS.  Mead 

Edward  J.  Murphy 

Chas.  E.  Wright 

Walter  K.  Perrett  (acting:) 

H.  M.  Waffenblaas 

Carl  M.Moore 

James  F.  Scouller 

Antonio  Nera  (acting) 

William  H.  H.  Liesch  (acting) .. 

Sharon  R.  Mote  (acting) 

Clinton  D.  Whipple 

Charles  E.  Hoye 

Harry  Borffstadt 

Lewie  P.  Willis  (acting) 

Robert  Clauson 

Samuel  J.  Wright 

Andrew  W.  Cain 

Frederic  J.  Waters 

Jean  B.  Graham  (acting) 

Wiley  B.  Beard 

George  M.  Egan  (acting) 

Adam  C.  Derkimi 

Leroy  R.  Sawyer 

Roy  K.  Gilmore 

William  S.  Fickes 

H.  A.  Bordner 

KilmerO.  Moe - 


i  Province. 

-!  Agutan , 

Albay 

Antique 

Bataan 

Batangas 

Bohol 

Bukidnon 

Bulacan 

Cagayan 

(3amarines , 

Capix 

Cavite 

Cebu 

IIocos  Norte 

Ilocos  Sur 

Uoilo 

Isabela 

Laguna..  

Leyte 

Bfanila 

Mindoro 

Misamis 

Mountain 

Nueva  Ecija 

Nueva  Vizcaya 

Occidental  Negroe 

Oriental  Negros 

Palawan 

Pampanga - 

Pangasinan 

Rizal 

Samar 

Sovsogon 

Surigao 

Tarlac 

Tayabas 

Union 

Zambales 

Philippine  Normal  School 

Central    Luzon    Agricultural 
School. 


Headquartera. 


Butuan. 

Albay. 

SanJoe<. 

Balanga. 

Batangas. 

Tagbilaran. 

Malaybalay. 

Malolos. 

Tuguegarao. 

Naga. 

Capix. 

Cavite. 

Cebu. 


Vigmn. 

lloilo. 

Ilagan. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Tacloban. 

MAniU. 

Calapan. 

(Cagayan. 

Baguio. 

Cabanatuan. 

Bayombong. 

Bacolod. 

Dumaguete. 

Cuyo. 

San  Fernando. 

Lingayen. 

Pasig. 

C^tbalogan. 

Sorsogon. 

Surigao. 

Tarlac. 

Lucena. 

San  Fernando. 

Iba. 

Manila. 

MuAox. 


*  Mr.  Frank  L.  Crone  resigned  from  the  position  of  Director  of  Education,  effective  June 
16,  1916. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Marquardt  was  appointed  Director  of  Education,  effective  June  20,  1910. 

^  Mr.  Charles  H.  Magee  was  transferred  from  the  position  of  Assistant  Director  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  position  of  Purchasing  Agent,  Bureau  of  Supply,  effective  January  16,  1916. 

Mr.  Joei  Escaler  was  transferred  from  the  position  of  City  Attorney  of  Manila  to  the 
position  of  Assistant  Director. 

«  Mr.  Luther  B.  Bewley  was  appointed  Second  Assistant  Director  of  Education,  effective 
July  1,  1916. 

^During  Mr.  Hansen's  absence  on  leave.  September  18  to  December  17,  Mr.  John  V. 
Crowe  was  acting  chief  celrk. 
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HEAD  TEACHERS. 


Name. 


IfAuricto  Lazo  (acting:) . 

JohnC.  Early 

SylveaterC.  Kelleher... 


Province. 


Batanes  . 
Romblon . 
Masbate 


Headquarters. 


Basco. 

Romblon. 

Masbate. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MINDANAO  AND  SULU. 

Glenn   W.  Caulkins,   Department  Superintendent,   Zamboanga. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Name. 

Province. 
Cotabato 

Headquarters. 

Arthur  E.  Harpst 

Cotabato. 

W.  Ernest  Crowe 

Davao  

Davao. 

Ross  L.  Larffe  (acting) 

Lanao  

Sulu 

Zamboanflra 

Dansalan.                • 

EffbertM.  Smoyer ,.. 

Jolo. 

Alva  M.  Templeton 

21amboangra. 

PRINCIPALS  ( 

)F  INSULAR  SCHOOLS. 

Philippine  School  of  Arts  and 

Trades. 
Philippine  School  of  Commerce- 
School  for  the  Deaf  and   the 

Blind. 

Frank  W.  Cheney 

Manila. 

Charles  H.  Storms 

Manila. 

Miss  Delight  Rice 

Manila. 

Superintendent   on   special   assignment, 

Michael  H.  O'Malley,  assigned  as  agent  of  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction  in  supervising  private  schools  and  colleges,  effective  April  1, 
1916,  to  succeed  P.  S.  O'Reilly  who  resigrned  from  this  position,  effective 
March  25,  1916. 

Division  superintendents  on  leave  of  absence  in  the  United  States. 

Charles  W.  Franks  left  the  division  of  Bulacan  on  July  15,  1916. 
H.  S.  TOWNSEND  left  the  division  of  Rizal  on  December  15,  1916. 
John  J.  Heffington  left  the  division  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  on  June  4,  1916. 
C.  Skattebol  returned  from  leave  on  December  22,  1916, 

RESIGNATIONS.      DATES  EFFECTIVE. 

Division  superintendents. 

Clarence  E.  Ferguson,  from  the  superin tendency  of  Capiz,  May  18,  1915. 
Sinclair   P.   Stewart,  from   the   superintendency   of   Occidental   Negros, 

March  31,  1916. 
J.  Edgar  Corley,  from  the  superintendency  of  Ilocos  Sur,  July  14,  1916. 
John  H.  Jenkins,  from  the  superintendency  of  Antique,  July  31,  1916. 

General  Office  personnel. 

George  R.  Howatt,  chief  clerk,  Jime  30,  1916. 

John  S.  Potter,  chief  clerk,  July  14,  1916. 

John  L.  Stewart,  chief  of  property  division,  July  15,  1916. 


Ap|>endlx  B SUMMrVRY   OF  STATISTICS. 

[All  fiirurea  for  1916-17  arc  for  June-December,  1916,  only.] 

I.  Schools f  teachers f  and  pupils, 

[Figures  iriven  are  for  March  unless  another  month  is  indicated.] 


Schools. 


School  year. 


p_i___„  i  Interme- 
Primary.    ^,^^^. 


Hiffhett 
monthly 
enroU> 
m«nt.<* 


1903 b2,000 

1903-04 2.233 

1904-05 2.727 

1906-06 C3.108 

1906-07 ;  3.435 

1907-08 3,701 

1908-09 4.194 

1909-10 4.295 

1910-11 '  4,121 

1911-12 3,364 

1912-13 i  2.695 

1913-14 1  3,913 

1914-15 !  3,837 

1915-16 i  4,020  i 

1916-17i I  h4,083  | 


MINDANAO  AND  SULU. 


1914-15-. 
1915-16.. 
1916-17  i. 


101 : 

2 

1 

104 

123 

2 

1 

126 

183  ! 

h4 

••l 

hl88 

I 


13  ' 

hl7  i 


218 

259 

h378 


b7.867 
<9. 146 
1 12. 448 


■  Trade,  normal,  agricultural,  and  other  special  schools  are  included  under  the  intermediate 
and  secondary  headinsrs. 

^  Estimate. 

*^  Excluding  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu  except  Affusan  and  Bukidnon,  from 
1905-06  on. 

<*  Enrollment  fisrures  before  1908-1909  are  for  March  and  consequently  do  not  give  the 
hisrhest  monthly  enrollment. 

•*  February. 

'  September. 

K  Augrust. 

^  December. 

'  November. 

^  For  Palawan  and  Mindanao  and  Sulu,  ftsures  for  November,  1916,  are  used  in  I.  III.  and 


VI. 


II.  School  divisions  and  supervising  districts. 


School  year. 


Divi- 
sions. 


1914-15 I  37 

1915-16 '  41 

1916-17 39 


Mindanao  and  Sulu, 


Districts. 


237 
247 
244 


Totals. 


S^;.  ix-tHct.-;  rt 


DistricU. 


247 
267 
261 


59 


60 
III.  Classification  of  teachers. 


Teachers  on  duty  in  March: 
American- 
Primary  b 
Intermediate 
Secondary 

Industrial  instruction 
Industrial  supervision 
General  supervision 

ToUl 

Filipino- 
Primary 
Intermediate 
Secondary 

Industrial  instruction 
Industrial  supervision 
General  supervision 


ToUl 


11.687 


*  December. 

^  For  the  past  few  years  the  American  teachers  assiffned  to  primary  srades  have  been  in 
the  Central  School  of  Manila  and  in  schools  maintained  on  Army  reservations. 

Note. — The  data  for  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu  are  included  for  1916  and  1916. 


Percentage  of  teachers  on  duty  in  March,  under 
each  classifteation: 

Primary 

Intermediate 

Secondary 

Industrial  instruction 

Industrial  supervision 

General  supervision 


191« 

1U1» 

78.6 

73.6 

8.3 

10.6 

1.4 

2.0 

6.4 

8.8 

.6 

.8 

4.9 

4.2 

1914     191;; 


1916 


78.8  j 
8.6  I 
1.8  I 

7.2  1 
.9  i 

3.3  : 


76.9 
9.5 
2.0 
7.8 
1.1 
3.2 


1916« 


77.4 

77.6 

10.0 

11.0 

2.1 

2.2 

6.4 

6.6 

.6 

.9 

3.3 

2.6 

*  December. 

Note. — The  data  for  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu  are  included  from  1916  on. 


1912 


1914 


Proportion  of  American  and  Filipino   teachers, 
March: 

Primary 

Intermediate 

Secondary 

Industrial  instruction 

Industrial  supervision 

General  supervision 

Total 


Ameri-I    Fili-    !  Amen-     Fili- 
can.       pine.        can.       pino. 


Ameri-I    Fili- 
can.    I   pino. 


.2 

99.8 

.3 

99.7 

.2 

99.8 

28.7 

71.3 

20.4 

79.6 

17.7 

82.3 

94.0 

6.0 

97.6 

2.6 

92.9 

7.1 

10.7 

89.3 

11.3 

8a  7 

10.3  , 

89.7 

72.6 

27.6 

66.7 

33.3 

63.9 

46.1 

62.9 

87.1 

64.1 

36.9 

67.6  i 

42.4 

7.9 

92.1 

8.6 

91.4 

6.6  1 

93.5 

1916 


Primary 

Intermediate 

Secondary 

Industrial  instruction 

Industrial  supervision 

General  supervision ■      44.2  i 


.2 
11.1  I 
91.1 
6.8  I 
60.9 


ToUl  . 


6.6  ! 


99.8 
88.9 
8.9 
93.2 
49.1 
66.8 

94.6  I 


1916 


1916* 


.2 
9.1 
76.8 
6.6 
46.6 
37.5 

4.6 


99.8 
90.9 
24.2 
93.4 
64.4 
62.6 

96.4 


.2 
6.1 
76.7 
4.4 
36.8 
86.0 

3.9 


99.8 
94.9 
23.3 
96.6 
63.2 
66.0 

96.1 


■  December. 
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IV.  Attainments  of  FUtpmo  teachers  on  duty  in  March, 


Unclaatfied  << 

Und«r»r«ieIV-. 

GrmdelV 

GnuieV 

Grade  VI 

Grade  VII 

Firttyear 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Over  fourth  year . 

ToUl 


1910 


11 

288 

868 

1.666 

2.896 

2.262 

1,572 

224 

77 

109 


9.011 


1911 


8 

90 

817 

1.282 

2,664 

2,673 

2.804 

280 

74 

180 


9.862 


191^ 


48 

186 

670 

1.708 

2.201 

2.271 

827 

118 

144 


I9IU 


75 

69 

882 

1.148 

1.968 

2.625 

445 

150 

51 

251 


1914 


10 

79 

76 

246 

1.009 

2.106 

4.198 

611 

228 

70 

841 


7.114  !    8.975 


19U        t91« 


8 
•  48 
•86 

•177 
696 
1.691 
5.108 
798 
317 
118 
471 


b9.466 


9 

17 

10 

106 

680 

1,839 

6.207 

1.01S 

486 

184 

616 

•10, 417 


•  In  recent  years  the  teacher*  with  low  academic  attainments  have  been  generally  special 
teachers  of  industrial  branches. 

0  Not  including  64  apprentice  teachers. 

<^  Not  including  40  apprentice  teachers. 

^  For  Mindanao  and  Sulu  only. 

Note. — ^The  figures  for  Mindanao  and  Sulu  are  included  except  for  1912. 


1910. 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


Below 

Firttyear 

Tout. 

first  year. 

and  over. 

6.860 

2.082 

8.932 

6.946 

2.837 

9,788 

4.752 

2.944 

7.696 

8,491          3,622 

7.013 

3,406  i        5.445 

8,860 

2.538          6,705 

•9,243 

2.011 

8.406 

b 10. 417 

Percent- 


Increase 


age  first  ,,,  _^__. 
year  and  »"  P«^- 
^!^.r       centage. 


23 
29i 


73 
81  , 


12 
12 
11 


•  Not  including  64  apprentice  teachers. 
b  Not  including  40  apprentice  teachers. 
Note. — Data  for  1916  include  the  teachers  of  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu. 

V.  Average  salary  of  Filipino  teachers  on  duty  in  March. 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 _ 

1915 

1916 

Mindanao  and  Sulu. 
1916 


Insular. 

Munic- 
ipal. 

f44.66 

P18.29 

46.15 

18.66 

49.88 

19.96 

50.30 

21.26 

50.77 

21.84 

56.32 

22.06 

55.88 

22.42 

60.00 

38.21 

All  FfN- 

pino 
teachers. 


f21.66 
2L97 
24.16 
26.10 
26.66 
26.86 
26.63 


38.29 
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VI.  Enrollment  and  attendance. 


teio-ii  1911-12  1912-ia 


Anntial  enrollment: 

Prinwury j  682.116 

Intermediftte 24,974 

Secondary I      3.404 


ToUl I  610.498 

Mindanao  and  Sulu,  I 


496.801 
28.766 
4.109 


629.666 


406.295 

31.529 

6.226 


1918-14  1914-15  191O-10    •1910 


677.782 
36.860 


660.823 
42.120 
7.676 


621.080     610.619 


668.628  ;  579.790 
49.360  ;  66.176 
9.080  ^      11.389 


626.968  '■    647.865 


Primary 

Intermediate  . 
Secondary  


ToUl 

Grand  toUl . 


Average  monthly  enrollment: 

Primary i  423.047 

Intermediate ;    20,962 

Secondary i      2.890 


10.327  I    11,242  i 
263  1  314 


15 


19 

10.596  I  11,576 
621.114  I  638.543 


14.604 
406 
22 


14,932 
662.287 


367.018 
24.468 
3,699 


298.494 

26,847 

4.416 


450.652 

32.675 

5.743 


Total I  446.889  896.075  |  329.766  |  489.070 

Mindanao  and  Sulu. 


Primary 

Intermediate  . 
Secondary  


Total 

Grand  total . 


Average  daily  attendance:  > 

Primary {  333.862 

Intermediate ■    19.110 

Secondary 2.750 

Total I  365,722 

Mindanao  and  Sulu. 


302.846 

22.748 

3.479 


258.419 

25,295 

4.281 


392,094 

30,912 

5,546 


329.073  i  287.995  I  428.662 


Primary 

Intermediate 
Secondary  


Total 

Grand  total . 


450.319 

36.800 

6.644 


493.763 


462.787       510.726 

44.042         51.242 

8.153         10.345 


614.982       572.313 


7.646  , 

209 

12 


8.000 

275 

15 


11.110 

891 

16 


7,867  !      8,290  ;       11,517 


501.630  I  523,272  |    588,830 


400.399  ! 
34.941 
6.402  ; 


415.313       461.419 

41,620         48,089 

7. 847  9. 863 


441.742  I  464,780       519,371 


6,061 ; 

199  I 
12  I 

6,272  i      6,415 

448,014  I  471.196 


6.151  ;        8.981 

250  345 

14  14 


9.340 
528,711 


Percentage  of  attendance,  based  on 
relation  of  daily  attendance  to 
average  monthly  enrollment: 

Primary 

Intermediate 

Secondary  


Total 

Mindanao  and  Sulu. 


Primary 

Intermediate  . 
Secondary  


80 


87 
97  I 


87 
94 
97  ! 


89  I 
96  ! 


90  i 
96 


90 
94 
96 


87  , 


88 


90 


91 


79 
95 
100 


77 
91 


Total 

Grand  total . 


77  ! 
90  i 


81 
91 
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VI.  Enrollment  and  attendance — Continued. 


Enroilment  by  sexes  for  March: 
Primary— 

Male 

Female 


1911 


1912 


191S 


1914 


I9i:> 


1916    !   b|9|6 


251.736     206.000     173.843  I  250.327     246. 185  ;  268. 246  i 
157.367  (  126.529  .  108.838  j  162.850     159.154  j  169.061 


296.724 
198. 110 


ToUl. 


Intermediate — 

Male 

Female 


Total.. 

Secondary- 
Male... 
Female  . 


ToUl 


Total - 

Male... 
Female  . 


ToUl 

Mindanao  and  Stilu. 

Primary- 
Male 

Female 


Total. 


Intermediate- 
Male 

Female 


Total.. 

Secondary- 
Male... 
Female  . 


409.108 

332.529  i 

277.681 

413.177 

406.339  1 

427.327 

489.884 

15.827 
4.407 

17.242  ! 
5.208  1 

19.183 
5.988 

23.415 
7.816 

25.861  ; 
8.467  , 

30.467 
10.825 

85.24S 
18.890 

19.784 

22.445  1 

25.171 

30.731 

34.328  1 

41.292 

48.685 

2,238 
408 

2.829 
526 

3.870 
654 

4.431 
917 

5.099 
1.006 

6.406 
1.251 

7.972 
1,687 

2.641 

3.855 

4.024 

5.848 

6. 105  { 

7.659 

9,659 

269,301     226.071     196,396 
162,177     132,258  |  110,480 

431.478     858.329  I  806.876 


278. 178     277. 145 
171.088     168.627 


449.256     445.772 


295.121 
181. 157 


889.941 
206.187 


476.278  ;    548.128 


! 


5.889  , 
2.297 


9.190 
3.883 


8.186         12.578 


ToUl. 


66  I 

268  j 

14  I 


304 
92 


ToUl— 

Male.-.. 
Female  . 

ToUl.. 


Grand  toUl— 

Male 

Female  ... 


6.105 
2.868  ! 


896 
13 
18 


9.507 
8.476 


8.468  i      12.9 


I 


I  301.226 
I  183,510 


ToUl I I ! I  484.736 

i i I    _  I  _i ' 

March.  1915. 


349.448 
211.662 


661. 110 


!     Male. 


Female.      ToUl. 


March.  1916. 
Male.    I  Female.  |    ToUl. 


ermediate  enrollment  by  courses: 
General  course 

17.291 
4,418 
2.906 
1.168 

1 
82 

8.907 
910 
26 

21.198 
5.828  , 
2.932 
1.168 

8.596!- 
111 

19.579  ; 
5.926 
3.488  i 
1.880; 

8.488 

1.350 

39 

23,062 

Teaching  course j 

Trade  course 

7.276 
3.627 

Farminsr  course 

1,880 

Housekeeping  and  household  arts 
course 

8.595 
29 

5.917 
36 

6.917 

94  ' 

180 

Total 

25.861 

8.467 

84.328 

30.467  ! 

10.826 

41.292 

Mindanao  and  Sulu. 
General  course 

49  1 
98  1 

66! 

18 
88 

67 

Teaching  coarse \ 

186 

Trade  course 

66 

--   

ToUl 

1 

202  1 

66 

268 

1 

64 


VI.  Enrollment  and  attendance — Continued. 


October.  1916. 

Male. 

6.799 
676 
341 
803 
148 
27 

Female. 

Total. 

Secondary  enrollment  by  courses: 

General  course _> . 

1.809 
409 
81 

8.106 

Normal  conrfl« 

1.066 

872 

Trade  course 

808 

Farming  course  ..- _ 

143 

Nautical  course   . 

27 

Total.. 

8.289  j        1.749 

ian  pupils. 

10.088 

t-C/irwt 

Enrollment  and  attendance  of  nm 

lOlS-18 

126 

1918-14 

139 

1914-ld 

179 

1915-10 

Number  of  schools 

283 

Number  of  schools,  Mindanao  and  Sulu 

80 

Number  of  teachers 

270 

326 

870 

c 

Number  of  teachers.  Mindanao  and  Sulu 

c 

Annual  enrollment: 

Male..,t. 

4.680 
1.813 

5.800 
2.040 

7.274 
2.617 

8.718 

Female 

2,865 

Total 

6.498 

7.340 

9.891 

11.673 

Mindanao  and  Sulu. 
Male 

4.241 

Female 

604 

ToUl 

4.846 

Grand  total: 

Male 

12.969 

Female 

8.459 

Total 

16. 418 

Average  daily  attendance: 

2.980 
1.245 

3.701 
1.446 

5.111 
1.814 

6.356 

Female 

2.090 

Total 

4.225 

6.146 

6.926 

8.446 

Mindanao  and  Sulu. 
Male 

1.957 

Female .  .. 

141 

Total 

2.098 

Grand  total: 

Male 

8.313 

Female 

2.231 

ToUl 

10.544 

Male 

64 
69 

70 
71 

70 
69 

73 

Female 

73 

Total 

66 

70 

70 

73 

Mindanao  and  Sulu. 
Male 

1 

46 

Female 1                 ! 



23 

1 

Total 

j 

43 

1 

Grand  toUl: 

Male 

!             1 

64 

Female 

:: i"  ":"::::i":;:::.::: 

64 

Total 

1 ! 

64 

1            1 

■  Jane  to  December.                        ^  Decembe 

r. 

•No 

data. 
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VII.  Percentage  of  promotions  bated  on  March  enroUmont. 


1908-09 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-li 

36 
63 

191«-lt 

89 
69 

1918-14 

1914-16 

•  19U-lt 

Grade  I 

26 
88 
32 
42 
64 
68 
60 
68 
76 
86 
66 

29 
48 
62 
67 
67 
71 
77 
60 
72 
92 
68 

32 
61 
62 
68 
74 
71 
71 
66 
79 
88 
86 

37 
69 
62 
66 
61 
68 
66 
58 
69 
72 
82 

41 
66 

68 
00 
81 
88 
79 
66 
84 
87 
90 

a 

Gradell     

66 

Grade  III          

68  1           62 
47  1           60 
77  1           86 
77!           81 
70  ;             81 
68             69 
80  ,           79 
86  i           88 
79  1           88 

66 

Grade  IV 

64 

Grade  V          

77 

Grade  VI 

80 

Grade  VII     

81 

Itt  year 

62 

2Qd  year 

8S 

3rd  year 

87 

4th  year 

91 

Totol - 

31 

38 

41 

46             61 

47 

64 

66 

•  The  data  for  Mindanao  and  Sulu  are  indudad. 


VIII.  Graduates. 


Year. 


Before  1907-08 

1907-08 

1908-09 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1916-16 

Total 

Mindanao  and  Sulu. 
T0UII907-I9 

Grand  total 


Interme- 

Second- 

'nmary. 

diate. 
•  700 

ary. 

•10,000 

8 

4.964 

1,061 

11 

7.273 

1,629 

88 

9,992 

2,108 

12s 

11,760 

2.436 

222 

11.200 

3.062 

221 

15,040 

4.695 

342 

15.976 

4.686 

407 

19.629 

5,709 

469 

22.896 

7,269 

667 

128. 719 


878 


33,144  I 


163 


129,597  '       33.807 


2,562 


2,662 


•  Estimated. 


IX.  Number  of  intermediate  schools  offering  the  various  courses  in  the 

different  grades. 


Grade  V. 

266 
69 
89 

lU 

1 

Grade  VI. 

Grade 
VII. 

General  course 

202 
63 
87 
18 

120 
1 

162 

Teaching  course.  .           .                                            -. 

46 

Trade  course 

35 

FarminsT  course     --          -      .  .             

11 

Housekeeping  and  household  arts  course 

98 

Business  course 

1 

148472 6 
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X.  Insular  schools. 


Philippine  Normml  School 

Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  . 

Philippine  Nautical  School 

Philippine  School  of  Commerce 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

School  of  Household  Industries 

Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School  . . . 


March.  1916. 


Teachers. 


Amer- 
ican. 

26 
13 

2 
10 

2 


Fill- 
pino. 


Total. 


Annual  enrollment. 


Male. 


718 

68 

417 


Fe- 
male. 


702 


36 
19 
164 


Total. 


•  636 
718 

68 
462 

68 
164 
382 


■  Of  the  Philippine  Normal  School  enrollment,  the  primary  grades  and  most  of  the  inter- 
mediate irrades  are  the  training  classes  handled  by  student  teachers  under  the  direction  of 
critic  teachers.     The  distribution  of  this  enrollment  is  as  follows : 


Secondary ... 
Intermediate 
Primary 

ToUl  - 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

461 
192 
280 

364 
160 
188 

826 
342 
468 

933 

702 

1,636 

XI.  Special  schools. 


Teachers. 

Annual  enrollment. 

Number 

of 
schools. 

4 
10 
63 

7 
19 

2 

10 

Amer- 
ican. 

Fili- 
pino. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Aflrricultural  schools ..        .      .      . 

6 
6 
1 
7 
37 

2 

14 
43 
76 
40 

78 

9 
20 

20 
48 
77 
47 
115 

11 
20 

668 
1,319 
2,696 

846 
3.091 

212 
640 

67 

413 

1,400 

281 

""226" 

626 

Farm  schools 

1,782 
3,996 
1  127 

Settlement  farm  schools ._ 

Industrial  schools 

Trade  schools 

3,091 
212 

Mindanao  and  Sulu. 
Aflrricultural  schools 

Settlement  farm  schools 

860 

XII.  School  buildings  and  sites, 

BUILDINGS. 


Build- 
insrs. 

Rooms. 

Cost. 

Permanent  buildinsrs: 

Standard  plan 

•  409 
114 
234 

1,956 

634 

1.458 

M.  967, 954. 61 

949.404.68 

4,215.620.67 

Reconstruction 

Special 

Total 

767 

4,048 

10,132,979.86 

Mixed  material 

664 
969 

1,388 
1,460 

691,456.56 
260,881.83 

Temporary 

Total 

2,380 

6,896 

11,085,318.26 
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XII.  School  buildings  and  sites — Ck)ntinued. 

STANDARD-PLAN  BUILDINGS. 


Completed  before 
January  1. 1915. 


Plan. 


Completed  Jan- 
uary 1- December 
31, 1916. 


Num-     Averaire  1  Num-  i  Averaare 
ber.  cost.      i    ber.    I      coat. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
}of 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


1 

1* 

2 

3 

3b 

4 

4b 

5 

6c 

6 

7e 

7 

10 

10b.,.. 
lOd.... 

No.  12. 

20e-.-. 

20f  .... 

20 

20«.... 
20h.... 
20»  ---- 
20J...- 
20  »i.-.. 


ToUl  . 


_  _  I 

P2.923.96 
3, 967. 80 
5,036.79 
7,833.36 
11,126.27 
9,911.02 
13.100.00 
10, 344. 32 
9.295.21 
12,588.79  I 
11.000.00 
15, 765. 90 
21,  736. 33 
28, 101. 07 
34. 662. 34 
24.710.82 
26.719.03 
44,292.28 
61.217.61 
97,000.00 
68.836.68 


Total. 


Num-     Average 
ber.  coat. 


10 
8 

P6,233.47 
7, 969. 20 

ii 


9. 88L  14 

32,000.00 
57,977.66 


12, 743. 87 


16.378.33 
21.938.29 


40. 626. 61 
71,436.61 


348  : 


K,  923. 96 
8,957.80 
6.068.37 
7,893.61 
11.126.27 
9.907.09 
13.100.00 
10.344.82 
9.296.21 
12. 694. 78 
11,000.00 
16.987.08 
21.918.93 
28.10L07 
34,662.84 
24,710.32 
26.719.03 
43,664.60 
68,772.86 
97,000.00 
68.835.68 
39,664.79 
82,000.70 
67,977.66 


■  With  changes. 

b  With  two  additional  rooms. 

*=  Without  the  two  rooms  at  one  end. 

^  With  four  additional  rooms. 

*  Only  eisrht  rooms  completed. 

'  Without  the  four  rear  rooms. 


K  With  tile  roof. 

b  Pas  i  fir  type. 

'  Fourteen  rooms  of  Pasig  type. 

i  Only  ten  rooms  completed. 

k  With  bell  tower. 


SITES. 


Num- 
ber. 
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860 
1,698 

2,623 
156 

2,779 

Area. 

Sq.  meiera. 
6,896.234 

8,270,676 
8.212,499 

Estimated 
value. 

Provincial  and  Insular  sites ...         .     .. 

604,790 

Municipal  sites: 

Central 

1, 606, 021 

Barrio 

291,993 

Total 

22,878,309 
10,627,836 

2, 501. 744 
107, 169 

Mindanao  ahd  Sulu 

Grand  total 

33,006,644 

2,608  918 

XIII.  School  groundSy  1915-16. 


Number  of  schools  with  improved  grrounds 

Number  of  schools  with  properly  prepared  and  kept  lawns 
Number  of  schools  with  permanent  fences... 
Number  of  schools  with  temporary  fences... 

Mindanao  and  StUu. 

Number  of  schools  with  improved^jrrounds 

Number  of  schools  with  properly  prepared  and  kept  lawns 
Number  of  schools  with  permanent  fences... 
Number  of  schools  with  temporary  fences  ... 


. 

Prim- 
ary. 

Inter- 
medi- 
ate- 

147 
114 
77 
70 

1 
1 

Sec- 
ond- 
ary. 

Total. 

1,250 
770 
269 

1,948 

48 
21 
19 
48 

22 
24 
16 
3 

1.419 
908 

?t  lawns 

861 

2.021 
49 

)t  lawns 

22 

19 

48 
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XIV.  School  and  home  gardens. 


1910-11 

1914-15 

1915-16 

School  ffardeni: 

Prlinary .. 

2,667 
163 

3,075 
205 

3,202 

IntennediAte 

258 

Total 

2,830 

9.288 
1,042 

3,280 

41.053 
4,636 

3,460 

Home  ffftrdeni: 

Prlnuiry , 

41,206 

Intennediate 

6,281 

Total 

10.830 

45,689 

47,487 

Mindanao  and  Sulu. 
School  ffardeni: 

Primary . .. -                .    > 

88 

Intermediate 

2 

Total 

85 

Home  ffardens: 

Primary 

908 

Intermediate .. -.  -. .-      _-  .  . 



42 

Total 

945 

XV.  School  nurseries f  1915-16. 


Number  of  tchools  with  nurseries: 

Primary 

Intermediate 

ToUl 

Number  of  trees  and  plants. 
Fruit  trees: 

Primary 

Intermediate 

Total 

Other  trees  and  plants: 

Primary   

Intermediate 

Total 

Number  distributed. 
Fruit  trees: 

Primary 

Intermediate 

Total 

Other  trees: 

Primary 

Intermediate 

Total 


Number. 


Mindanao 
and  Sulu. 


128 


102,955 
74,706 


177.661 


48. 815 
86,044 


134.859 


19.163 


78.149 


21.402 
80.002 


15.399 
4.455 


19.854 


236.776 
1.210 


Total. 


473 
129 


118.354 
79, 161 


197. 515 


284.591 
87,264 


371,846 


2,345 
3.286 


5.631 


2.296 
1.104 


3.400 


61.331 
22,449 


83.780 


23,698 
81.106 


104.804 
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XVI.  Total  number  and  output  of  trade  eckools. 


1907-09. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914..-. 

1915 

1916--.. 


ToUl  . 


Schools. 


Commercial 
work. 

P86.000.00 
69.792.00 
87.112.00 
128.118.00 
148.878.00 
147.872.82 
107.422.66 
127.800.84 


888.696.61 


XVII.  School  libraries. 


1915 

1918 

Increase. 

329 

748 

419 

66,772 

86.620 

20.848 

22.767 

30.066 

7.299 

8.888 

20.823 

11.935 

856 

746 

389 

967 

2,833 

1,376 

40,144 

89,686 

49.442 

1.580 

3.678 

2.098 

Increase. 


Number  of  libraries 

Number  of  books 

Number  of  pamphlets 

Books  acquired 

Newspaper  subscriptions  , 
Magazine  subscriptions  ... 
Pupils  and  teachers  using 
Others  using 


Pereent. 
127 
82 
82 
134 
109 
144 
128 
183 


XVIII.  Voluntary  contributions,  1915-16. 
Receipts : 

Money  » „..- - .: f289.616.86 

MateriaU 49,141.29 

Labor   -..„ 36,472.72 

Land  - 18,481.00 

Miscellaneous   - _ - 8,201.88 

Total - 3f  1,868.19 

Disbursements : 

Buildings  and  grounds - 114,341.14 

Athletics    -» - -..- 48,388.18 

Libraries   - - 7,274.88 

Salaries    - -.. 101,726.88 

Miscellaneous    - _ 40.847.11 

Balance  on  hand — — -..•  39,286.10 

Total  - ~ - -...  861,868.19 
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XIX.   Total  expenditures  for  school  purposes. 

Insular  expenditures   for  salaries,   wasres,   and   contingent: 

Act  No.  2640,  general  appropriation f4,201, 620.00 

Balance  reverted  to  Insular  Treasurer 133,200.90 

Net  expenditures  4,068.419.10 

Primary   schooU,   non-Christian    tribe«.    Act    2531,    (P265,300,    less    Mindanao 

and  Sulu,  f236,000) 20,300.00 

Barrio  schoolhouses.  Act  Noa.   1801  and  2029 8,820.06 

Buildings.  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  Acts  2059,  2264,  and  2494 163,339.18 

School  building  allotment.  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  Act  2583 200,000.00 

Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School,  Act  2583 21,887.64 

Total  Insular  4,472,715.98 

Provincial   expenditures   for  school   purposes 194,595.58 

Municipal   expenditures   for   school    purposes 2,142,480.64 

Total  Government   funds,   exclusive  of   Mindanao   and   Sulu 6,809,792.20 

In  addition,   voluntary  contributions 349,743.10 

Total  expenditures  for  education 7.159,535.30 

Expenditure  for  education  per  capita  of  population   (7,369,660) .971 

Cost  of  education  per  pupil  (based  on  average  monthly  enrollment,  514,982)..  13.902 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  ENTIRE  ISLANDS. 

Total    expenditures    for   school    purposes,    exclusive   of    Mindanao    and    Sulu,    as 

stated   above   7.159,585.30 

Provincial  expenditures,  five  provinces  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu    (1915) 248,571.38 

Municipal  expenditures,  five  provinces  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu   (1915) 22.333.05 

Grand    total   for   entire   Islands 7.430,439.73 

Expenditure  for  education  per  capita  of  population   (7,771,446) .966 

Cost  of  education  per  pupil   (based  on  average  monthly  enrollment,  523,272) 14.199 


Appendix  C STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

1.  Classification  of  all  teachers. 

2.  Attainments  of  Filipino  teachers. 

3.  Filipino  municipal  teachers'  salaries. 

4.  Schools,  enrollment,  attendance,  and  percentages  of  attendance. 

5.  Enrollment  by  grades  and  sexes. 

6.  Enrollment  of  intermediate  pupils  by  courses. 

7.  Enrollment,  pupils  dropped,  and  percentages  of  pupils  dropped. 

8.  Percentages  of  pupils  promoted. 

9.  Promotions. 

10.  Libraries. 

11.  Agricultural  schools. 

12.  Farm  schools. 

13.  Settlement  farm  schools. 

14.  School  and  home  gardens. 

15.  Industrial  schools. 

16.  Output  of  trade  schools  and  provincial-school  shops. 

17.  Philippine  household  industries. 

18.  Permanent,  mixed-material,  and  temporary  buildings. 

19.  Insular  aid  for  school-building  construction. 

20.  School  sites. 

21.  Voluntary  contributions. 

22.  Insular  expenditures. 

23.  Insular,  provincial,  and  municipal  expenditures  by  provinces. 

24.  Budget  statement  for  1916. 

25.  Summary  of  property  transactions  and  statement  of  sales. 
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No.  2. — Attainmenta  of  Filipino  teachers. 

The  following  table  showsy  by  divisions  and  for  the  Islands,  the  scholar- 
ship qualifications  of  all  Filipino  teachers  employed  during  the  school  year, 
1916-16. 


Attainments. 

Grade. 

Year. 

1 

1 

iA2 

DiviBlon. 

> 

D 

> 

> 

7 
8 

> 

> 

I* 

CO 

70 

5 

25 

16 

7 

23 
37 
3 
22 
20 

20 
24 
22 
30 
19 

62 
51 
12 
30 
38 

7 
22 
18 

8 
15 

15 
10 
17 
117 
20 

33 
21 
28 
26 
25 

33 
25 

1 
1 

i 

44 
1 
8 
7 
4 

13 
20 

i 
1 

i 

1  ' 

1 

Manila 

4 

2 

26 

11 

6 

27 

47 
23 
41 
63 

1 

26 
114 
4 
10 
10 

8 
88 
49 
17 
63 

8 
124 
16 
15 
62 

18 
21 
52 
11 
118 

65 

4 

27 

13 

4 

30 
17 
87 
26 
17 

7 

142 
18 

189 
56 
56 

294 
265 
13 
210 
136 

190 
138 
128 
417 
187 

232 
313 
70 
207 
299 

56 
72 

133 
50 

203 

67 

42 

202 

408 

181 

200 
145 
90 
158 
247 

164 

98 

9 

8 

8 

17 

6' 

3 

2 
9 

123 

Affusan 

1  i        62 

Albay 

6  '      279 

Antique 

4 
10 

9 

166 

Bataan 

77 

Batangas 

.^67 

Bohol 

2 
5 

80 
5 

1 
6 

1 

105 

4 

10  1      487 

Bukidnon 

2          82 

Bulacan 

ii 

4 

13 
10 
6 
11 
10 

32 
14 
1 

17 
12 

1 
10 
10 

3 

7 

8 
2 
6 

32 
6 

8 
12 
14 
10 
20 

24 
9 
1 
2 
1 

2 
3 

1 
5 
5 

2 

3 
3 
4 
2 
3 

2 

4 

4' 

5 

5" 

13 

1 

6 

1 
1 
4 
10 

2 
3 

i" 

131 
3 

134 

30  i      286 

Casrayan 

5 

28  ;      212 

Camarines 

8  j      241 

Capiz 

22 

15  1      407 

Cavite 

14         228 

Cebu 

27  '      502 

Ilocos  Norte 

14 

1 
42 

16  I      311 

IlocosSur... 

38  1      376 

Iloilo 

27  ■      574 

Isabela  

8  '       111 

Laffuna 

3 
6 

16 
11 

8 

1 
58 

55 

11  1      285 

Leyte 



10 

8 
5 

11 
2 

14 

8 

1 

21 

40 

14 

2 
3 
7 
10 
27 

16 

12 

10 



1 

429 

Mindoro 

2 
3 
2 

108 

Mountain  .. 

4 

150 

Nueva  Ecija 

238 

Nueva  Vizcaya 

I 

78 

Occidental  NegroB 

Oriental  Nesros 

5 
21 

425 
244 

Palawan 

1 

60 

Pampansra .. 

3 

1 
2 

9 

1 
41 

281 

Pansrasinan 

624 

Rizal 

2 

230 

Samar 

288 

Sorsofifon 

200 

Suriflrao-Misamis 

10 

278 

Tarlac 

234 

Tayabas  

2 
1 

348 

Union 

247 

Zambalea 

2 

149 

Normal 

1 
"l 

1 
2 

1 
3 

7 

2 
2 
3 

26 

Trade 

1 

1 

16 

General  Office.. 

22 

Total 

17 

4 
6 

92 
14 

606 
24 

1,303 
36 

6,094 
113 

978 
36 

1,013 

424 
12 

436 

609  '10,168 

Mindanao  and  Sulu 

•9 

7  j      259 

Grand  total 

26 

10 

106 

630 

1.339 

6,207 

616  110,417 

1 

'  Unclassified. 

NoTB. — During  the  past  four  years  the  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  of  comparatively 
high  attainments  was  as  follows:  First  year,  169  per  cent;  second  year,  199  per  cent;  third 
year,  276  per  cent;  fourth  and  above,  218  per  cent. 

The  above  table  indicates  very  clearly  the  divisions  that  still  have  a  large  proportion  of 
teachers  whose  scholarship  qualifications  are  unsatisfactory.  In  this  connection  a  comparison 
of  this  table  with  the  following  one  on  municipal  teachers'  salaries  will  prove  of  interest. 
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No.  3. — Filipino  munieifHil  teacherM*  aalariet. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  divisioas  and  for  the  Islands,  the  number 
of  municipal  teachers  and  their  average  monthly  salaries,  March,  1916. 


Division. 


Manila... 
AflTUsan.. 
Albay  ... 
Antique . 
Bataan  .. 


Batangras.. 

Bohol 

Bukidnon  . 
Bulacan  .. 
Cairayan.. 


Camarine*-.- 

Captz 

Cavite 

Cebu    

Ilocos  Norte . 

Ilocos  Sur  ... 

Iloilo 

Isabela 

Lacuna 

Leyte 


Number. 


84 
254 
148 

59 

885 
444 

7 
249 
176 

211 
866 
197 
438 
279 

312 
521 


Average 
•alariee. 


H».9e 
t4.65 
28.58 
17.57 
20.17 

21.96 
16.41 
82.14 
22.94 
20.87 

21.81 
16.16 
21.59 
24.80 
16.19 

18.47 
20.02 
21.26 
21.41 
19.17 


Mindoro    _.          

91 
144 
205 

69 
383 

211 
39 
243 
550 
200 

244 
176 
288 
206 
809 

214 
128 

20.90 

Mountain 

88.70 

Nueva  Ecija 

17.10 

Nueva  Vizcaya                                                                        .            

21.46 

OccidenUl  Negros 

20.97 

Oriental  Nesrros 

18.22 

Palawan 

18.88 

Pampansra                                                               .-  .      .     - 

23.24 

Pangasinan 

21.68 

Rizal      -     -                                     

25.80 

Samar 

18.96 

Sorsogon 

24.64 

Surigrao-Misamis _ 

21.04 

Tarlac...                           .... 

18.16 

Tayabas 

26.10 

Union    ..                                .                . 

16.70 

Zambales  

18.61 

Normal.-  .                   .. 

Trade 

Total 

8,880 
268 

22.42 

Mindanao  and  Sulu 

88.21 

Grand  total 

9.188 

22.88 

Note. — Excludinir  data  for  the  echoola  of  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu,  the 
increase  in  the  average  monthly  salary  of  municipal  teachers  was  only  fO.87.  Several  divisions, 
however,  made  rather  substantial  increases :  Mountain  Province,  f  4.51 ;  Sorsogon,  f  8.57 ; 
Nueva  Vizcaya.  r2.76 ;  Zambales.  ri.91 ;  Rizal.  ri.88.  Pangasinan.  Cebu,  and  Leyte  fell  below 
their  March.  1915,  averages. 
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No.  14. — School  and  home  gardens. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  divisions  and  for  the  Islands,  the  total 
nuftiber  of  schools  and  the  total  number  of  school  and  home  gardens. 
School  year,  1915-16. 


Manila... 
Ag^usan . . 
Albay  .-. 
.  Antique  . 
Bataan . . 


Batangas . 

Bohol 

Bukidnon. 
Bulacan  .. 
Cagayan.- 


Camarines... 

Capiz 

Cavit€ 

Cebu 

Iloco«  Norte  . 


I  locos  Sur  . 

IIoJlo 

Isabela 

Lairuna 

Ixjy  te 


Mindoro 

Mountain 

Nueva  Ecija 

Nueva  Vizcaya 

Occidental  NesrroB  . 

Oriental  Negrros 

Palawan 

Pam  pangra 

Pansasinan 

Rizal 


Samar 

Sorsogon 

Surifirao-Misamis  . 
Tarlac 

Tayabaa    


Union 

Zam  bales. 

Normal 

Trade 


Total 

Mindanao  and  Sulu. 


Gardens. 

Number 
of 

■ 

Schools. 

i 

Home. 

schools. 

- 

-1 

Prim- 

Inter-  : 

ToUl. 

Prim- 

Inter- 

ToUl. 

ary. 

mediate.! 

ary. 

mediate. 

34 

7 

8  1 

1 
10 

.«, 

60 

258 

32 

10 

1 

11  , 

95 

12 

107 

127 

116 

6    ! 

121  , 

1.211 

76 

1.287 

72 

66 

2 

67 

817 

58 

875 

21 

15 

2 

17' 

200 

66 

266 

180 

142 

9  , 

151  ' 

2.872 

295 

2.667 

242 

169 

6 

167  1 

1.547 

148 

1.696 

24 

21 

1  i 

22 

74 

74 

119 

78 

7  ; 

80 

703 

70 

773 

U 

83 

5 ; 

88  , 

999 

80 

1.079 

146 

129 

s  i 

187 

4.177 

585 

4.762 

184 

144 

7  , 

151 

1.502 

43 

1.545 

67 

27 

S  i 

30  ' 

521 

102 

628 

266 

176 

18 

189  ; 

1.767 

212 

1.969 

187 

112 

9 

121 

1.133 

291 

1.424 

171 

111 

10  i 

121 

1.226 

129 

1.856 

245 

184 

14  1 

148 

1.826 

749 

2.675 

69 

58 

8 

61 

621 

79 

600 

86 

67 

15 

82 

645 

70 

716 

227 

169 

22  \ 

191  i 

1.646 

594 

2.240 

58 

46 

2 

48 

298 

46 

848 

74 

62 

I 

63 

412 

412 

116 

89 

6 

95 

769  1 

144 

908 

82 

26 

2 

28 

246  ' 

1 

246 

154 

67 

7 

74 : 

1,168  ' 

141  1 

1,299 

133 

59 

4 

63 

774 

32  1 

806 

40 

24 

2  i 

26  , 

465 

20 

485 

120 

102 

6 

108  ' 

2,860 

187  i 

3.047 

275 

256 

26  ; 

281 

2,175 

421  1 

2.596 

83 

31 

4  1 

35  1 

638 

158 

791 

161 

95 

«  i 

101 

620 

69 

689 

108 

96 

4 

100 

823 

149 

972 

148 

119 

5 

124 

1.424 

84  > 

1.458 

112 

106 

«  i 

111 

2,070 

152 

2.222 

128 

104 

12  j 

116 

1.213 

335, 

1.648 

76 

57 

13 

70 

1.885  , 

646 

1,981 

61 

46 

4  '■ 

50 

721 

184  i 

865 

3 
3  ' 

1 

1  ! 

2 

1 
1 

4.412 

3,202 

258  ■■ 

3.460 

41.206 

6.281 

47,487 

126 

83 

2  ; 

85 

903  ' 

^i 

945 

Grand  total 4.638 


I 


3.545       42.109  ,      6.323       48,432 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  school  gardens  was  4  per  cent.  The  number  of  home 
Kardens  showed  a  gain  of  5  per  cent  over  the  year  1914-16,  moat  of  the  gain  originating  in 
the  intermediate  schools,  where  the  number  of  home  gardens  was  86  per  cent  greater  than 
during  the  previous  school  year. 
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No.  16. — Output  of  trade  schools  and  proinncial-sehool  shops. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  divisions  and  for  the  Islands,  the  numberi 
value,  profit,  and  cost  of  articles  manufactured  in  trade  schools  and  pro- 
vincial-school shops  during  1916. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS. 


Division. 


Albay 

Bfttansras 

Bohol 

Bulacan 

Cafiray»n 

Cebu 

Ilocoi  Norte 

Iloco«Sur 

Iloilo 

LAgruna 

Ley te 

Occidental  Neffroa 
Oriental  Neffroa . . 

Pampansra 

Pangmsinan 

Samar 

Sorsosron 

Union 

Trade 

ToUl 


Num- 
ber of 


tides. 


2.591 
2.042 
1.046 
1.831 
432 

2.441 
1.398 
1.918 
2.160 


3.357 
201 

1.109 
812 
161 

163 
983 
729 


i 


Total 
value. 


N.  390. 07 
6.694.71 
3. 760. 91 
6.968.90 
1.522.36 

4. 076. 66 
2.732.63 
6.236.61 
5.946.03 
4.006.42 

28.086.18 
1.429.44 
3.82L64 
3.640.47 
3.430.35 

2.28L98 
4.267.63 
1.874.20 


Profit. 


P774.64 
82L51 
596.83 
992.26 
163.96 

97L29 
30L99 
906.38 
796.36 
465.88 

5.234.67 
472.89 
918.49 

1.089.68 
512.66 

85.78 

1.834.81 

289.67 

2.246.47 


Total  coat. 


Coat. 


P3.626.63 
6.773.20 
8.164.08 
4.963.63 
1.359.40 

3.104.87 
2.430.66 
4.330.17 
6.148.68 
8.542.64 

18.862.61 
966.65 
2.903.05 
2.661.79 
2.917.79 

2.196.20 

2.928.82 

1.684.53 

37.815.88 


3.661  I  39.662.36 
.716  1127.600.34    17.965.86  1 109. 634. 48  71.070.88  |9. 074. 55  23.890.20 


Mate- 
rials. 

P2. 182. 62 
8. 867. 71 
2. 126. 11 
8.488.60 
1.143.84 

1.972.07 
1.610.68 
8.322.14 
2.632.36 
2.896.76 

12,812.79 
607.24 
1.609.49 
1.430.22 
2.106.89 


work. 

K28.93 
29L75 
249. 71 
622.01 
86.61 

264.08 
867.86 
210.76 
427.46 
46.86 

2,262.40 
66.72 
28.64 
296.71 
802.61 


1.410.06  j  217.06 
9U.10|  638.00 
882.89  I  106.00 
26.510.65  12.249.39 


labor. 


P949.04 

1.126.41 

609.63 

969.08 

122.29 

868.68 

387.78 

656.00 

1.279.40 


3.476.00 
168.30 

1.818.82 
326.89 
426.26 

464.31 
940.88 
516.63 
8.668.56 


GraUs 
labor. 


P66.M 
488.88 
168.61 
84.14 
57.63 

124.64 
124.89 
241.21 
809.47 
407.66 

8n.42 
116.29 
46.88 

497.77 
84.64 

106.78 
489.84 
80.11 
896.29 


6.698.85 


PKOVINCIAL-SCHOOL  SHOPS. 


Antique 

Camarines. 

Capiz 

Cavite 

Isabela 


Nueva  Ecija 

Nueva  Vizcaya . 

Palawan 

Rizal 

SuriKao 


Tarlac 

Tayabas  

^mbales  ... 
Zamboang^a . 


426 
687 
818 
169 

271 


I 


630  i 
89  i 
100  I 

48  ' 


P1.03L17 

2.607.24  I 

8.606.83  i 

394.25  i 

356. 12  i 

776. 00  I 
2. 140. 20  I 
204.00  : 
967.93  I 
637.29  i 


P153.24 
810. 13 
582.01 
67.70 
22.10 

49.60  ! 
145.93  I 

4L79  I 
399.02 

63.00 


32  637. 80  I        68. 15 

246  ;    2.529.50         500.29 

7  ;        568.25  ;        87.92 

803  i  14.436.16  I  4.794.59 


r877. 98 

2. 197. 11 

3.026.82 

336.55 

833.08 

706.40 
1.994.27 
162.21 
668.91 
684.29 


P590.81 

1.46L24 

1.919.72 

279.56 

194.18 

486.34 
902.98 
85.49 
464. 85 
367.86 


469.66  !      346.86 

2.029.21  I  1,113.71 

470.27  468.15 

9.64L56  I  6.723.68 


Total i    4.191  !  30,663.78  !  7.266.62  |  23.398.21  :15. 404.22 


P98.38 

214.94 

14.09 

60.86 


23L40 


P16L68 

862.92 

687.04 

6.26 


140.60 
926.54 
25.71 
24.95 
124.08 

32.90  I 
540.64 


2.647.56  I 


P126.94 
284.67 
206.12 
86.66 
78.49 

79.66 
164.76 
60.11 
79.61 
78.10 

89.90 

148.46 

2.12 

270.48 


6,670.81  I  1,688.81 


Grand  total. ...j  30.907   158.264.07  26.231.38  ;i33.032.69  86,476.10  J9,713.92  29,66L01  I  7,282.66 


no 

No.  17. — Philippine  household  industries. 

Centers  orgaryzed  during  the  period  from  August  9,  1916,  to  December 
31,  1916. 


Number  ,   ^  '. 

centers  ;  Number  ,  ^         Capital. 


AflTusan.. 
Alb«y  ... 
Antique  . 
Bataan  . 


None,    i     None. 
8  I  80 

None.        None. 
12  i  160 

None. 


Batanes j  None.    | 

BatanffaB i  None.    I 

Bohol ;  3  I 

Bukidnon None,    i 

Bulacan |  24! 

Caarayan !  None.    I 

Camarines .-]  None. 

Capiz None. 

Cavite !  4 

Cebu !  None. 

IlocoB  Norte .     j  4 

Ilocos  Sur i  6 

lloilo - 1  1 

lBab«Ia I  None. 

Laffuna 9 

Leyte None. 

None. 
None. 


Mindoro 

Misamis 

Nueva  Ecija 

Nueva  Vizcaya 

Occidental  Nesrros  . 


Oriental  Nesrros  . 

Palawan - 

Pampansra 

Pangasinan  ..  .. 
Rizal 


None. 
(•) 


None, 


Samar 

SorBOKon  . 
Suri^rao... 
Tarlac  .-.. 
TayabaB  .. 


None 


Union 

Zambales 

Manila 

Mindanao  and  Sulu . 


None. 

30 

None. 

450 

None. 

None. 
None. 

92 
None. 

52 

55 
25 

None. 
753 

None. 

None. 

None. 

35 

None. 

(•) 

47 

None. 

15 

40 

1.693 

81 

39 

4 

29 

None. 


I 


None. 

350.00  I 
None,    i 

400.00  I 
None. 

None. 

80.00 
None. 
700.00 
None. 

20.00 
None. 
500.00 
None. 

80.00 

300.00 

100.00 

None. 

2, 130. 00 

None. 

None. 
None. 

13.20 
None. 

(•) 

460.00 
None. 
200.00 
300. 00 
494.80 

250.00 
50.00 
None. 

100.00 
None. 

250.00 
50.00 


None. 
None. 
None. 

300 
None. 

None, 
None, 
None, 
2,000 
None. 

None. 

600 
None. 
None, 

500 

None. 
5.000 
500 
<•) 
2.500 

None. 
1.000 
100 
100 
(«) 

3.000 

600 

None. 

5,000 

1.000 

None. 

2.000 
None. 
None. 

1.500 

None. 
None. 


Varietiefl 
of  work. 


None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

(«) 
None. 

] 
None. 


None. 
None. 


None. 
None. 


None, 


(•) 
None. 


Total  . 


3. 762 


6,818 


25.700 


S6 


*  Data  not  available. 
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No.  19. — Insular  aid  far  school-building  construction. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  divisions  and  for  the  Islands,  the  Insular 
aid  granted  for  the  construction  of  municipal,  provincial,  and  Insular  school 
buildings.     (December  31,  1916). 


DIvelon. 


Manila  . . 
Ajrusan.- 
Albay  ... 
Antique  . 
Bataan  . . 


Batanes  .. 
Batangras. 

Bohol 

Bukidnon 
Bulacan  .. 


CaKayan . . . 
Camarines. 

Capiz 

Cavite 

Cebu 


Ilocos  Norte 
I  locos  Sur  .. 

Iloilo 

Isabela 

La^^una...    . 


I^eyte 

Mindoro 

Misamis 

Mountain 

Nueva  Ecija. 


Nueva  Vizcaya 

Occidental  Nesrros  .-. 

Oriental  Negnros 

Palawan 

Pampanga 


Pangrasinan  . 

Rizal  

Samar  

SorsoKon 

Suriprao 


Tarlac  ... 
Tayabas  . 

Union 

^mbales. 


MiscellaneouB. 

Balance 

Adjustment... 


Total  . 


Municipal  school  buildinsro. 


Gabaldon 
aid. 


110. 454. 99 
22.000.00 
11.360.00 

10,000.00 
69,304.86 
66.078.43 


72,914.30 

22.190.00 
48.370.00 
57. 853. 00 
69.682.00 
103.862.84 

65.360.05 
62.620.25 
69.821.90 
4,000.00 
108. 975. 07 

178,340.89 
21, 201. 00 
16, 690. 00 


68, 987. 18 

13,300.00 
73.666.66 
29.997,94 
16,000.00 
67,100.00 

93,345.23 
39,944.81 
75,504.06 
60,672.82 
42,667.60 

90,367.02 
71,924.41 
42.800.00 
19,383.50 

4.546.64 
7.99 
4.76 


Other  aids. 


53,639.89 
37, 960. 00 
38,000.00 
6,000.00 
25.000.00 


54.000.00 

13,000.00 

5.500.00 

55.900.00 

21,600.00 
30,000.00 
10, 000. 00 
61.000.00 
62.500.00 

30, 000. 00 
36,273.14 
80, 500. 00 
20, 000. 00 
6,000.00 

56,000.00 
20, 000. 00 
48.000.00 
73,689.72 
11,650.00 

35,550.00 
25,600.00 


70,000.00 

57,000.00 
28.100.00 
18,000.00 
10,433.83 
2.000.00 

23.000.00 
63.446.00 
43,500.00 
16.000.00 


ToUl  aid. 


,  Provincial  j 
,  school  I 
;  buildinflrs.  i 


Insular     ;    ToUl  for 

school       I    all  school 

buildings.      buildings. 


63.689.89 
37.950.00 
148.454.99  | 
28.000.00  i 
36.860.00  I 

10, 000. 00 
123,304.86 

79, 078. 43 

5.500.00 

128,814.80 

43,690.00  i 
78.370.00 
67.863.00  I 
130.682.00  I 
166,362.84  I 

96,360.05  I 
97,793.89  ! 

100.321.90 
24.000,00 

114,975.07 

234,340.89 
41.201.00 
64,690.00 
73,689.72 
80,637.18 

48.850.00 
99,166.66 
29,997,94 
15, 000. 00 
137,100.00 

150,345.23 
68,044.81 
93,604.06 
71,106.66 
44,667.60 

118,857.02 
135,870.41 
86.300.00 
35,383.60 


972.793.66 


18.000.00  ' 
13.500.00  i 
6.000.00  ! 


63,000.00  ! 
32.000.00  I 
3.000.(K>  i 
21.378.74 

20,000.00  I 
28,000.«)  I 
19.590.00 
21.575.00  ! 
17,000.00 

27.000.00 
37. 000. 00 
48.517.32 
10. 000. 00 
56,000.00 

32,000.00  . 
17.500.00  I 
22,000.00  !. 


9,0a).00  I 

24.000,00  I 
14.600.00 
11.000.00 
6,200.00  I 
18.985.28  ! 

28,000.00  I 
7,252.75  i 
24,000.00 
30.021.23 
17,500.00 

7. 793. 03 
29,907.06 
26.000.00 
24,000.00 


54.127.03 


64.811.29 
54.028.57  ' 


1.500.00 


2,000.000.00  J,  197. 632. 68  8,197,632.68  j  790,220.41  ,1.147.255.55 


1.026,483.65 
37. 950. 00 
166.454.99 
41,5('0.00 
42,860.00 

10.«)0.00 
186.3(^.86 
111.078.48 
8.600.00 
150.193.04 

63. 690. 00 
106,870.00 

87. 453. 00 
152.267.00 
183. 862. 84 

122,360.06 
184,793.89 
148.889.22 
34, 000. 00 
226, 102, 10 

266,840.89 
58,701.00 
86,690.00 
138,601.01 
143.660.76 

72.850.00 
113.666.66 
40.997.94 
21.700.00 
166,086.28 

178.845.28 
76.297.66 
117.604.06 
101,127.88 
62,067.60 

121.160.06 
166,277.47 
112,800.00 
69.888.60 

4,546.64 
7.99 
4.76 


6.185,108.64 


The  above  figures  indicate  that  the  amount  of  aid  granted  the  various  school  divisions 
"oes  not,  in  many  instances,  bear  a  very  close  relation  to  their  needs  as  expressed  in  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  Since  local  funds  were  a  prerequisite  for  Insular  aid.  the 
wealthier  provinces  have  as  a  rule,  benefited  most  from  afovemment  assistance.  While  no 
^'ery  valid  objection  to  this  result  is  evident,  yet  the  question  of  placing  the  poorer  provinces 
upon  the  same  basis  as  the  wealthier  ones  with  regard  to  school  accomodations  merits 
consideration. 

Important  Insular-school  buildings  include  the  Philippine  Normal  School  and  the  Philippine 
^'^hool  of  Arts  and  Trades  in  Manila,  the  Rizal  Memorial  School  at  Calamba.  Laguna.  and 
the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School  at  Mufioz,  Nueva  Ecija. 
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No.  28. — Insular,  provincial,  and  municipal  expenditures  by  provinces. 

The  following  is  a  table  consolidating  the  provincial  and  municipal  ex- 
penditures for  salaries,  wages,  and  contingent  expense  for  school  purposes 
during  the  fiscal  year  January  1  to  December  31,  1915,  and  the  Insular 
expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  January  1  to  December  31,  1916. 


Provinces. 


Re^nlarly  organized  provinces: 

M»nilm 

Albay  

Antique 

Bataan 

Batanffas  


Bohol 

Bulacan 

Caffayan.... 
Camarinee . 
Capiz 


Cavite 

Cebu 

Ilocofl  Norte.. 
Ilocot  Sur  — 
Iloilo 


Isabela 

Laffuna 

Leyte 

Misamis 

Nueva  Ecija. 


Occidental  NegroB  . 

Oriental  Neflri*oe 

Pampanga 

Panffasinan 

Riral 


Samar 

Sorsoffon  . 
Suriffao... 

Tarlac 

Tayabae  .. 


Union 

Zambales. 


Total  regularly  organized  provinces  . 

Provinces  not  regularly  organized: 

Affusan 

Bukidnon 

Batanes 

Mindoro 

Mountain 


Nueva  Vizcaya 

Palawan 

General  Office - 

Insular  schools -- 

Allotments  undistributed  (See  Table  No. 
28) 


Insular,      i  Provincial. 


Less  sales  income  and  Revertible  Receipts. 

Total  provinces  not  resrularly  organized. 

Total  all  provinces,  except  Moro  Prov- 
ince   • 


Plus  Insular  aid,  non-Christian  schools 

Plu  B  permanent  improvements 

Insular  aid  to  municipalities  and  provinces ... 

Net  expenditures,  except  Moro  Province. 


Provinces  formerly  included  in  Moro  Province: 

Department  of  Mindanao 

Sulu 

Cotabato 


P194, 478. 19 
96.243.11 
50,068.69 
23, 820. 13 
99,797.68 

126,836.04 
105.360.82 
68.784.61 
89.339.45 
112,140.32 

84.203.76 
184.662.01 

78,950.61 
129,737.76 
149. 924. 85 

42.424.70 
82.569.20 
150.069.83 
43. 154. 45 
89. 571. 83 

111,724.26 
72. 721. 54 
108,618.03 
191.429.90 
73.610.45 

102, 697. 40 
70.945.90 
49.998.90 
66, 937. 99 

101.431.50 

75.817.95 
48. 461. 95 


8.074.417.70 


42.907.21 
30,642.87 
5,634.55 
37,787.72 
123, 814. 70 

61,104.58 
47,666.10 
310.222.35 
294,202.96 

337.090.94 

(297.071.08) 


994. 001. 40 


4,068.419.10 


20, 300. 00 


4.472.715.98 


P6.968.54 
3.238.13 
2.818.01 
6.232.68 

3.416.99 
2.317.96 
4,450.35 
6,045.35 
1.043.62 

5.278.69 
3. 963. 57 
2.798.26 
9. 862. 52 
1. 162. 69 

777.83 
3.386.64 
6. 197. 73 

941.90 
1.881.15 

7,605.28 
17.322.96 
2. 034. 68 
4,130.65 
69,204.44 

3,180.06 

6.024.84 

786.02 

1.772.92 

60.89 

2.652.37 
2,106.36 


187.082.97 


5,116.33 

6.126.47 

652.69 

764.82 

94.079.01 

20.874.82 
1.648.47 


Municipal. 


P392.610.72 
100.639.96 
25.411.21 
15.503.46 
92,879.68 

108,507.60 
80. 149. 72 
41. 349. 64 
66.090.83 
56.988.69 

48.489.67 
180,108.81 
63,217.93 
69.818.66 
130.472.66 

22. 647. 10 
71,888.49 
99.979.05 
48,497.87 
48,000.72 

110. 162. 19 
47.197.89 
79.609.96 

128,867.70 
76.662.46 

52. 169. 66 
50.646.39 
21.738.26 
35.419.49 
97.866.69 

53. 634. 69 
23.939.56 


2,629,031.69 


6.655.90 


4.061.63 
21,491.89 
2,051.96 

6,339.83 

7,847.76 


128,062.61 


815,096.68 


(120,500.00) 


194,696.68 


38,678.67 
36,129.36 
36,892.25 


47.348.96 


2,676.880.64 


ToUl. 


P586,983.91 

202,841.61 

78,718.08 

42.141.60 

198,909.94 

238.260.68 
187.828.00 
114.684.50 
160,475.68 
170,122.63 

137, 922. 11 
368.719.89 
184.966.80 
208.918.94 
281.560.20 

65.749.68 
157,843.23 
266,246.11 

92.693.72 
189.468.70 

229,481.73 
137.242.39 
190.667.66 
828.928.26 
218.867.86 

158, 047. 11 
126.617.13 
72.618.17 
104.180.40 
199.339.08 

131,404.91 
74.507.87 


6.790.482.86 


63.679.44 
36,768.84 
10.248.87 
60,044.43 
219,946.66 

88,319.28 

67.061.82 

810,222.36 

294,202.96 

337, 090. 94 

(297,071.08) 


1, 169. 412. 96 


6.959.895.32 


20.300.00 

383,996.88 

(433,900,00)'     (564.400.00) 


2.142.480.64     6,809.792.20 


4,466.16 
2. 509. 10 


38.673.67 
40.686.62 
39.401.85 
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No.  23. — InatUar,  promncicUf  and  municipal  expenditures  by  provinoee — Ctd. 


Province*. 


Insular. 


Provinces  formerly  included  in  Moro  Prov- 
ince—Continued. 

Dftvao  

Lanao  

Zaroboansm 


Total  Moro  Province  . 


Net  expenditures,  includinar  Moro  Prov- 
ince   


Provincial.     Municipal. 


53.728.71 
S7.7S0.49 
46,417.00 


3.820.66  I 
1.061.77  I 
10.496.S6  I 


Total. 


57.M9.S7 
S8,782.26 
56.912.86 


4.472.715.8 


248.671.38 


22.S8S.06 


44S.166.96     2.164.81S.69 


270.904.68 


7.060.696.63 


Note. — To  this  amount  should  be  added  voluntary  contributions  amounting  to  fS49, 748.10, 
making  a  toUl  r7,429,014.82. 


No.  24. — Budget  statement  of  Bureau  for  1916, 
[Comparison  of  flirures.] 


Budflret  credits: 

New  appropriation  for  the  year. 


P4. 201. 620. 00 


Additions- 
Income  and  other  credits- 
Sales  income 

Sales  issues 

Income  from  rentals 

Service  income 

Sales  of  fixed  assets 

Prior  year  credits 

Production    account   (supplies  and   sales 

stock) 

Inventory  adjustment 

Miscellaneous  income 


Liquidation  of  fixed  assets  . 


Deductions: 

Capital  value  of  fixed  assets  sold 

Depreciation  and  losses 

Contribution  of  fixed  assets 

Reversion  of  income  and  other  credits  . 


Reversion  of  excess  appropriations  . 


Fiscal  year 
1916. 


Fiscal  year 
1916. 


P4. 269. 366. 00 


294,947.72 

(268.828.06) 

152.50 

16,817.26 

1.181.71 

22.67 


140.844.46 
188.93 


202. 
(189. 

20. 
1, 
4. 


418.74 
028.56) 
328.83 
689.  S3 
897.19 
939.26 

.811.05 

."579.'68' 


184.327.19  j 
140,244.23  I 


54.635.51 
22.960.22 


324.571.42 


77,595.73 


Increase  f 

or 
decrease — 


— W7.746.00 


+  92.528.96 
^(79.799.49) 

-  176.88 

-  4.872.07 

-  715. 48 

-  4.916.58 

-  11,811,06 
-t  140,844.46 

-  1.390.76 

^129.691.68 
^117.284.01 


^246.975.69 


i  1,751.12    —    1,761.12 

21,209.10  1-21.209.10 

140,244.23  i -I  140,244.23 

184. 327. 19  !        54. 635. 51  i  4- 129. 691. 68 


324.571.42  j 


77.596.73  ! -4  246, 975. 69 


104, 967. 87        256, 421. 97    —151, 464. 10 


Net  budaret  credits !  4.096.662.13  |  4.002.943.08  j -f  93.719.10 


Budfiret  charsres: 

Current  expense- 
Salaries  of  officers  and  employees 

Wages 

Travelinsr  expense  of  personnel .. 

Rental  of  buildinsrs  and  grounds 

Freight,  express,  and  delivery  service 

Printing   and    binding    reports,    documents   and 

publications 

Postal,  telegraph,  telephone  and  cable  service 

Travel  expenseof  persons  notgovemment  employees 

Illumination  and  power  service 

Contingent  service 

Consumption  of  supplies  and  materials 

Contributions  and  gratuities 

Maintenance  and  repair  of  plant  and  equipment 

(exclusive  of  depreciation) 

Service  transfers  reducing  current  expense 


Aid  to  local  governments.. 
Total  budget  expense  . 


2.666.347.76 

47.701.75 

242.871.63 

6.645.28 

22.130.93 

18.983.46 

22,821.41 

1.168.46 

8.246.33 

14.753.96 

432.056.36 

90.160.68 

11.386.67 
(42,436.57) 


2.614.387.83 

46.874.65 

221,477.07 

6,610.00 

18,664.21 

20.865.86 

23.974.84 
1.000.00 
8.097.81 

15.265.26 
330,987.67 

93.337.51 

12.068.96 
(7.703.68) 


3,442.287.11     3.406.897.68 
614,600.00        664.400.00 


4.066,737.11  I  3.960.297.68 


-  48.040.07 
-f  827. 10 
+  20.894.66 
-H  36.28 
+    3,476.72 

—  1,982.40 

-  1,153.48 
+  168.46 
^  149.02 

-  511.80 
+101,067.69 

—  3,176.83 

—  782.28 
+  (34,782.99) 


+  36.839.53 
+  60.100.00 


+  96.489.63 
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No.  24. — Budget  statement  of  Bureau  for  1916 — Continued. 


Bndffet  charares— Continued. 
Outlays-- 

Watercntf  t  and  appurtenances 

Motor  vehicles  and  accessories 

Land  transportation  equipment 

Industrial  machinery  and  implements 

Hand  tools 

Furniture  and  office  equipment 

Industrial  and  scientific  exhibits 

Miscellaneous  equipment 


Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

Increase 

1916. 

1915. 

decrease- 

24.15 

307.95 

283.80 

14.342.74 

9. 931. 53 

+     4.411.21 

4. 759. 18 

2. 926. 37 

+     1,832.81 

9,290.02 

5,002.89 

-^     4.287.13 

671.41 

1,248.35 

-        576. 94 

9.097.28 

20,020.25 

—  10.922.97 

(449. 92) 

552.39 

-     1.002.31 

2, 190. 16 

2, 655. 72 

—        465. 56 

39.925.02  I        42.645.45   — 


Total  budget  charares  for  the  year j  4,096,662.13  |  4.002,943.03  j 

Less  nonbudsret  accounts—  i                                                  ] 
Fixed  assets  transferred  to 

local  srovernments—  I 

Contribution    of    fixed  i 

assets H40,244.23 

Inventory  adjustment.. (140, 844. 45)  I                                                  i 

(P600.22)l                                                    I 

Sales  issues-Receipts  from  { 

sales  of  supplies—  '                                                  ' 

Salesissues 268,828.05  |                          ' 

Salesincome (294,947.72)  , 

(26,119.67),                                                    j 

Miscellaneous    revertible  I 

income —  j                        ,                        j 

Sales  of  fixed  assets (1,181.71)  '                         ,                         ] 

Income  from  rentals  ...         (152.50)  i 

Incidental  receipts (188.93)  • 

(1.523.14)' 

Additional  reversions .J      (28.243.03) 

Total  net  expenditures  pertaining  to  fiscal  year  1916  -.    4.068.419. 10  . 
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No.  25. — Su7ninai*y  of  property  transactions  and  statement  of  sales  during 
the  fiscal  year  January  i,  to  December  31  ^  1916, 


Divisions. 


On  hand 

January  1. 

1916. 


Equipment:  ! 

Ci ty  Schools P26. 502. 4 1 

A^usan ;  8,067.03 

Albay '  7.792.41 

Antique 1  1,635.64 

Bataan 951.68 


Batanes  .. 
Hatanflras  ■ 

Bohol 

Bukidnon  . 
Bulacan  .. 


Cafirayan . . . 
Camarines 

Capiz 

Cavite 

Cebu 


I  locos  Norte. 
Ilocos  Sur  ... 

Iloilo 

Isabeia 

LaflTuna .   


Ley  te 

Mindoro  

Misamis 

Mountain.  ... 
Nueva  Ecija. 


I 


225.61 
5,675.26 
5.566.62 

6. 989. 65 

3. 669. 66 

6, 782. 87 

6. 305. 29 
5.762.83 
4,050.29 
9,191.26 

8, 016. 19 
8. 840. 62 
11.085.62 
4,316.99 
5, 838. 64 

6. 158. 82 
843.67 
1, 380. 43 
16,078.32 
8,194.81 

3. 879. 79 
6,618.06 

5. 704. 30 
6, 360. 30 
7,322.18 

8,036.63 
6.141.02 
4,903.64 
6, 587. 25 
4,676.30 


Tarlac 6,426.42 

Tayabas j  6,688.31 

Union ■  6.463.61 

Zambales. !  1,911.44 

Normal  School '  49,756.61 

Trade  School ...I  67,046.56 

General  Office i  76,643.61 

Teachers'  Assembly j  62. 872. 30 

Central  Luzon  Agricultu-  i 

ralSchool  I  27,666.25 

Household  Industries I  6. 666. 98 


Nueva  Vizcaya 

Occidental  Nesrros  . 

Oriental  Negros 

Palawan 

Fampanga 

Pangrasinan 

Rizal 

Samar 

Sorsogron 

Surigrao 


Industrial  Museum 

Buildings,  School  of  Arts 

and  Trades,  Acts  2069. 

2264  and  2494 

General  Sales  Department. 

Total  equipment 

Lands _ _. 

Buildings  and  improvements.. 
Water   supply  head    control, 

reservoirs,  pumping  station. 

and  conduits 

Consumable  supplies '. 


8.013.22 


Property  transactions. 


Issued. 


PI.  424. 29 
344.33 
623.98 
173. 40 


(46.60) 

(683. 78) 

1. 742. 08 

143.21 

1. 960. 79 

(225.00) 
6.92 

(170.34) 
160.65 
650.82 

(994. 13) 

2. 046. 84 

190.12 

86.29 

6.92 

1.738.20 
(34.75) 


(407. 68) 

60.97 

1,619.99 

(163.04) 

"543.' 45' 

234.43 
(148.02) 

"'(si.TO) 
87.08 

(382.27) 
131.63 
213.39 
109.13 
1.443.41 


Ex- 

pended. 


F8.930.72 

179.64 

6.745.66 

1.079.46 

904.84 


Sold. 


M3.67 
S8S.00 


4.661.66 

4.860.22 

(367.86) 

3. 730. 99 

6.600.24  1 
4.886.57  !. 
24.38  ( 
4. 102- 12 
5.876.67  [ 

6.085.93 
962.09 
10. 127. 87 
4. 058. 36 
4. 409. 10 

4.304.64 

663.48 

29.63 

14.951.82 

4.644.79 

2. 978. 93 
6.363.00 
3,768.00 
6. 196. 39 
6,221.72 

4.00 

5.664.38 

266.72 

6,274.29 

4.722.86 


2.24 
621.09 
497.76 
73.61 

106.70 


2.43 

8.40 
11.27 


6.78 
7.26 


3.16 


192.41 
4,800.14 
4,896.90 
1.647.46 
1.051.91 


3.66 
.74 


(4. 998. 67)  (25. 043. 38)  4. 034. 88 
9.018.03  I  (6.430.37)  2.272.68 
3.372.64  '  2. 19  1  18.98 


5.01 
667.36 


Grand  total 


20.14L86 
(6,604.67) 


489.36 
41.990.27 


(7.974.91) 
62.31  I. 

(819.22  j 


16.86 


636.071.88     76.942.82   107.086.31  i 

619.283.68  I 

1,274.228.45  (133,186.55  : 


4.866.24  I 

1.631,217.26  '494. 656.! 


199.134.77   185.987.68 


3.964,667.61   703.785.80  306,220.08   195,001.78 


On  hand 

December 

31.  1916. 


SUto- 
ment  of 

sales. 
(Primary 

etc.) 


r23.996.98  P14.344.18 

8.198.16  1    667.69 

1.087.84  <  3.686.29 

629.49  i  2.840.88 

46.84  ;  1.640.38 


180.11 

427.68 

1,817.89 

7.002.96 

1.826.74 


860.93 
426.64 

6.668.11 
104.83 

3.965.61 

933.70 
9,916.97 
1,136.60 

343.93 
1,428.68 


688.20 
146.44 
360.90 
110.98 
242.34 

961.83 
885.06 
773.26 
168.18 
636.66 


8,267.06  I 

326.47  I 

4,637.92  I 

1,266.79  I 

39.63  j 

4,847.08 

1.918.96 

771. 10 

468.10 

49.479.66 

88.056.49 
89.819.43 
66,228.72 

66, 766. 16 


9,320.00 


4.810.52 

6.767.85 

318.89 

6.141.60 

8,912.02 
6.882.68 
4,867.14 
2.587.64 
9.420.90 

6.662.49 
10.088.84 
11.667.67 
2.329.15 
9.578.88 

8.727.18 
607.66 

2.668.78 
886.07 

4.467.11 

1.767.14 
9.203.82 
3,866.17 
1,676.76 
6, 689. 91 

11,759.80 
3,122.29 
3.309.84 
4.136.66 
1.466.03 

7.130.62 
7.939.88 
6.900.65 
2.816.40 
8.000.90 

2,902.61 

66.408.64 

69.66 

1. 182. 61 
192.08 

12.00 


I 


41,990.27  1 


494.916.29 

619.283.68 

1.407.416.00 


4.866.24 
1,640.760.74 


22.4fl3.19 
j294.947.72 


4.167.280.96 


294.947.72 


Appendix  D INTERSCHOLASTIC   ATHLETIC  RECORDS. 


Event. 


Record. 


Record 

maker. 


Province. 


Meet. 


60-yard  dmth 

100-yard  dash 

220-3rard  dash 

440-yard  run 

880-yard  run 

220-yard  low  hurdles. 
120.yard  hiffh  hurd- 
les. 
Runninir  broad  jump . 

Runningr  hiarh  jump . 

Shot  put 

Pole  vault 

Discus  throw 

880-yard  relay 

Mile  relay 


6| seconds 

lOi  seconds 

23  seconds 

6S  seconds 

2  minutes.  Ill  sec« 
onds. 

271  seconds 

17i  seconds 

21  feet  

6  feet.  Si  inches . . . 
46  feet,  11}  inches  . 
10  feet,  7  inches  ... 
103  feet.  6  inches.. 

1  minute.  36i  sec- 
onds. 

3  minutes,  43^  sec- 
onds. 


Llaneta  . 
Alaffar  ... 
Quintano . 
Ablan  — 
Taduran  . 


Bello.. 
Falffui 


Cardeflas . 

Saavedra . 
Ilanan  ... 
Padpad  .. 
Alvarez  .. 

IlocosSur. 

Cebu 


Albay 

IlocosSur 

Albay  

Ilocos  Norte  

Camarines 

Samar  

Ilocos  Sur 

OccidentalNe- 

srros. 

Camarines 

Cebu 

Antique ._ 

Mindanao   and 

Sulu. 
IlocosSur 

Cebu 


Carnival.  1913. 
Carnival.  1916. 
Bicol,  1913. 
Carnival,  1914. 
Bicol.  1915. 

East  Visayan.  1916. 
Carnival.  1916. 

Carnival.  1915. 

Bicol.  1915. 
Carnival.  1911. 
West  Visayan.  1915. 
East  Visayan,  1916. 

Carnival.  1916. 

Carnival.  1914. 


At  the  Carnival  Interscholaatic  Meet  held  in  February y  1917 ^  the  foUotuing 
new  records  were  made. 
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Event. 

Record. 

Record  maker. 

Sapnu  

CardeAas 

Javier 

Province. 

290-yard  low  hurdles 

27i  seconds   .. 

Pampansra. 

RunninflT  broad  jump 

21  feet.  4iV  inches 

127  feet.  6  inches 

Occidental  Negros. 

Javelin  throw _.  .    .. 

Insular  schools. 

Appendix  E SCHOOIi  CALENDAR    19 1  7-1 8. 

First  semester: 

June  10,  1917,  to  October  27,  1917,  inclusive. 
Second  semester: 

October  28,  1917,  to  March  30,  1918. 
Christmas  vacation: 

December  16,  1917,  to  December  29,  1917. 
Long  vacation: 

March  31,  1918,  to  June  8,  1918. 

HOUDAYS, 

School  holidays  which  are  also  legal  holidays: 

Independence  Day,  July  4,  1917. 

Occupation  Day,  August  13,  1917. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  November  29,  1917. 

Christmas  Day,  December  25,  1917. 

Rizal  Day,  December  30,  1917. 

New  Year's  Day,  January  1,  1918. 

Washington's  Birthday,  February  22,  1918. 

Holy  Thursday,  March  28,  1918. 

Good  Friday,  March  29,  1918. 

Labor  Day,  May  1,  1918. 

Decoration  Day,  May  30,  1918. 
School  holidays  which  are  not  legal  holidays: 

Assumption  Day,  August  15,  1917. 

Concepcion  Day,  December  8,  1917. 

Patron  Saint  of  the  Pueblo,  One  day  only. 

Epiphany  or  Three  Kings,  January  6,  1918. 

Ascension  Day,  May  9,  1918. 

Corpus  Christi,  May  29,  1918. 
Arbor  Day  will  be  the  first  Saturday  of  August  or  the  first  Saturday  of 
October,  depending  upon  local  conditions. 
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Appendix    F ACT  NO.  2629. 


AN  ACT  CONFERRING  CERTAIN  POWERS  UPON  THE  DIRECTOR 
OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  STIMULATING  AND 
ENCOURAGING  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  HANDICRAFT  PROD- 
UCTS IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  AND  PROVIDING  FOR 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROVINCIAL  INDUSTRIAL  DE- 
PARTMENTS TO  COOPERATE  WITH  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCA- 
TION,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

By  authority  of  the  United  StateSy  be  it  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Legis- 
lature,  that: 

Section  1.  The  Director  of  Education  is  hereby  authorized,  under  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  to 
distribute  and  to  sell  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  public  schools 
and  of  household  workers  engaged  in  the  production  of  handicraft  products 
similar  to  those  manufactured  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Philippine 
Islands;  to  purchase  and  receive  on  consignment  handicraft  products  from 
provincial  industrial  departments  and  schools;  also  to  purchase  and  receive 
on  consignment  industrial  products  directly  from  household  workers  and 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  appropriate  or  necessary  to  encourage  and 
to  stimulate  the  manufacture  of  handicraft  products  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  by  organizing  such  household  workers  into  cooperative  associations 
and  by  assisting  in  finding  markets  for  such  products  and  by  directing  the 
energies  of  industrial  workers  along  lines  of  production  most  highly  profit- 
able, and  by  assisting  and  providing  suitable  materials  and  models: 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  limit  the  general  academic  edu- 
cational activities  of  teachers  and  pupils:  And  provided  further y  That 
the  Bureau  of  Education  shall,  under  no  circumstances,  take  up  any 
activity  that  will  bring  it  in  unnecessary  competition  with  private  business 
or  industry,  nor  shall  it  make  any  unfair  or  unjust  discrimination  in  favor 
of  or  against  any  seller  or  buyer. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  incident  to  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  met  from  funds  provided  by  the 
current  appropriations  for  that  bureau:  Provided,  That  the  amount  of 
sales  stock  to  be  carried  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  shall  at  no  time 
exceed  in  value  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pesos. 

Sec.  3.  The  Bureau  of  Supply  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  out  of  any  funds  available  for  the  purchase  of  supplies,  such 
sums  not  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  pesos  in  all  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  required  to  pay  in  advance  the  cost  of  materials  and  the  expense 
of  production  in  household  industries.  All  advances  of  funds  and  extension 
of  credit  shall  be  considered  on  the  same  basis  as  purchases  of  supplies. 

Sec.  4,  A  provincial  industrial  department  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  established  by  the  provincial  board  in  each  province  for  the  purchase 
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of  industrial  products  for  cash  from  schools  and  household  workers  and 
for  the  sale  of  same  to  individuals,  firms,  or  to  any  branch  of  the  Insular, 
provincial,  or  municipal  governments  and  for  the  purchase  of  quantities 
of  materials  for  retail  to  household  workers,  municipalities,  and  schools 
in  maintaining  and  establishing  industries  where  such  materials  cannot 
readly  be  secured  in  the  local  markets.  The  respective  division  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  or  his  authorized  representative  shall  have  ad> 
ministrative  control  of  each  provincial  industrial  department. 

Sec.  5.  The  provincial  board  of  each  province  is  hereby  authorised, 
upon  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Secretary,  to  appropriate  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  five  thousand  pesos  during  any  one  year  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  and  continuing  a  fund,  which  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the 
provincial  treasurer,  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  materials  and  articles 
as  herein  provided,  the  payment  of  freight,  and  other  incidental  expenses 
of  the  industrial  department  of  such  province.  The  expenses  of  provincial 
industrial  departments  shall  be  met,  in  so  far  as  possible,  from  the  receipts 
from  sales. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction 
any  household  industry  is  sufficiently  developed  in  any  locality  and  in 
condition  to  operate  without  official  assistance,  and  private  persons  or 
firms  are  reasonably  interested  to  carry  on  the  development,  the  Bureau  of 
Education  shall  cease  its  connection  therewith. 

Sec.  7.  The  Bureau  of  Education  is  authorized  to  make  a  reasonable 
discount  on  sales  at  wholesale  and  shall  keep  a  detailed  account  of  all 
business  transacted  by  each  provincial  industrial  department,  taking  into 
account  with  respect  to  sales  and  purchases,  the  expenses  actually  incurred. 

Enacted,  February  4,  1916. 
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EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 
OF  EDUCATION 


Manila,  February  25, 1918. 
The  Honorable, 

The  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction, 

Manila,  P.  I. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  the  Eighteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  Education,  which  covers  the 
calendar  year  nineteen  hundred  seventeen. 

policies,  progress,  and  needs 

The  present  is  a  fit  time  to  outline  in  brief  the  chief  aims 
whAtthtBorMtt  ^'  **^®    Bureau  of  Education.    The  Bureau  of 
ofEdnoation     Education  advocates — 

sundtfor.  J    p^j.  every  boy  and  girl,  a  minimum  educa- 

tional opportunity  consisting  of  free  attendance  upon  at  least 
the  four  grades  of  the  primary  course. 

2.  For  every  primary  graduate,  the  opportunity  to  attend  an 
intermediate  school  free. 

3.  For  every  intermediate  graduate,  the  opportunity  to  attend 
a  secondary  school  free. 

4.  The  rapid  extension  of  opportunities  to  secure  instruction 
in  practical  farming,  especially  in  the  type  of  institution  known 
as  agricultural  school. 

5.  English  as  the  language  of  instruction,  since  it  is  the 
language  that  can,  by  becoming  the  common  medium  of  com- 
munication, both  advance  national  solidarity  and  provide  the 
best  conditions  for  individual  and  national  progress. 

6.  Physical  education  for  all  pup\Js  as  a  means  of  develop- 
ing both  physical  and  moral  strength. 

7.  Industrial  instruction  as  an  aid  both  to  economic  develop- 
ment and  to  character. 

8.  A  school  system  made  thoroughly  democratic  by  the  early 
abolition  of  all  voluntary  contribution  and  tuition  schools.  The 
placing  of  these  schools  upon  a  business-like  basis  through  the 
enactment  of  legislation  providing  increased  school  revenues. 

9.  Permissive  taxation  legislation  which  will  grant  provincial 
and  municipal  governments  greater  autonomy,  and  will  make 
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possible  the  extension  and  improvement  of  instruction  of  all 
grades. 

10.  Liberal  appropriations  for  school  purposes  by  the  Insular 
Government,  with  special  provision  for  buildings  and  special 
tsrpes  of  schools. 

11.  Salaries  for  teachers  and  supervising  officers  in  keeping 
with  the  educational  and  professional  attainments  required  and 
the  supreme  significance  of  their  service  to  the  community. 

12.  The  recognition  of  school  supervision  and  teaching  as 
professions  demanding  for  their  best  exercise  technical  training 
and  skill  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  required  in  other  profes- 
sions. 

13.  Professional  control  of  the  school  system  by  educators 
as  the  only  means  of  retaining  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  people  and  of  putting  into  effect  modem  principles  of  business 
efficiency  as  applied  to  educational  administration. 

14.  Provision  by  the  Government  for  the  adequate  training 
of  librarians  to  take  charge  of  school  and  other  libraries  and 
thus  to  contribute  to  educational  progress  through  the  for- 
mation of  the  reading  habit  by  pupils  and  people. 

15.  Sites,  buildings,  and  equipment  suitable  for  conducting 
all  school  activities  (physical,  social,  academic,  industrial)  in 
a  way  to  achieve  results  worth  while  in  each. 

Almost  twenty  years  ago,  the  Philippines  came  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  American  nation.  Even  before  civil  government  was 
established,  it  was  evident  that  the  solution  of  the  many  problems 
involved  in  this  control  was  to  be  sought  by  a 
FaotoMof  policy  of  education,  the  carrying  out  of  a  part 
of  which  policy  was  entrusted  to  the  public  schools. 

Whatever  success  they  have  achieved  has  been  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  spirit  of  service  that  has  animated  the  men  and 
women  who  have  supervised  and  taught.  Americans  have  seen 
in  their  labor  not  only  a  service  to  their  nation  and  to  the  Fili- 
pino people,  but  also  to  the  world  at  large.  Filipinos  have  looked 
upon  their  work  as  the  surest  means  of  progress  for  their 
country. 

A  second  factor  in  the  success  of  the  public  schools  has  been 
the  feeling  that  the  educational  service  presented  an  opportunity 
to  rise  to  the  highest  position  in  it,  a  feeling  without  which  the 
most  effective  work  is  impossible  no  matter  how  great  the  spirit 
of  service  may  be. 

A  third  factor  has  been  the  combination  of  centralized  control 
with  participation  by  the  entire  supervising  and  teaching  force 
in  the  shaping  of  educational  policies.    Centralized  control  has 


ASMAK    RKI'ORT.    HlRFAl'    OF    KlU'CATlON .    UM8.] 


Dismissal.  Santa  Clara   Primary   School,   Manila. 
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produced  efficiency;  full  participation  by  all  members  of  the 
Bureau  in  determining  policies  has  given  esprit  de  corps. 

A  fourth  factor  has  been  the  control  of  the  system  by  educators 
and  freedom  from  politics.  The  principle  of  industrial  efficiency 
has  been  applied  to  the  administration  of  education.  Those  who 
have  conducted  the  public  schools  have  been  given  large  powers 
and  have  felt  large  responsibilities.  The  choosing  of  texts,  the 
preparation  of  courses  of  study,  and  the  selection  of  personnel 
have  been  rightly  considered  as  matters  belonging  to  those  who, 
through  training  and  experience,  are  best  fitted  to  perform  such 
duties. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  and  significant  features  of  the 
year's  work  was  the  evidence  of  a  constantly  growing  interest  in 
public  school  education.     Requests  for  the  extension  of  educa- 
tional  opportunities   came   from   practically   all 
in^oationi  of     sectlons  of  the  Archipelago.     Voluntary  contribu- 
tions  for  school  purposes  showed  an  mcrease  of 
approximately  1^100,000. 

The  annual  enrolment  for  1916-17  showed  an  increase  of 

37,455  over  the  previous  school  year.     This  increase  was  divided 

as  follows:   Primary,  27,912;  intermediate,  7,210;  secondary, 

Increase  In       2,333.     The  average  attendance  for  October,  1917, 

Animal         was   greater  than   that   for   the   corresponding 

Enrolment.       ^^^^^  ^^  ^g^g  ^^  j^  gn ;  of  which  Increase  2,792 

was  primary ;  5,684,  intermediate ;  and  2,735,  secondary. 

The  extension  of  educational  advantages  is  shown  by  the 
following  increases  in  the  number  of  schools  in  session  October, 
1917,  as  compared  with  the  same  month  of  1916:  Primary,  159; 
increaiein       intermediate,  54;  secondary,  2. 
Number  of  The  equipment  of  the  schools  has  been  greatly 

improved.     More  desks,  bookcases,  and  teachers' 
tables  were  constructed  during  1917  than  during  any  previous 
year.     This  matter  was  given  considerable  attention  and  early 
in  the  year  ¥=60,000  of  the  savings  from  teachers'  salaries  was 
distributed  to  the  various  divisions  for  school 
Eq^fpmenl       fumiture.     Later  in  the  year  ^6,525  more  was 
made  available  for  the  same  purpose.    Superin- 
tendents and  supervising  teachers  saw  to  it  that  municipal 
estimates  made  provision  for  equipment.     By  the  beginning  of 
the  next  school  year,  there  will  be  in  many  divisions  suitable 
desks  for  all  pupils  enrolled. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  were  obliged  to  be  content  with 
attending  either  only  in  the  morning  or  only  in  the  afternoon 
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was  reduced  from  40,000  in  1916  to  13,900  in  July,  1917,  and 
the  latter  figure  has  undoubtedly  been  reduced  since  that  date. 
The  number  of  supervising  districts  has  been  increased  and 
the  closeness  and  effectiveness  of  supervision  improved.     There 
is  greater  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  chief  object  of  super- 
vision is  to  better  classroom  instruction. 
*Sttpa?rtri«y*        Methods  of  instruction  in  both  academic  and 
industrial  work  have  improved  in  the  primary 
schools.    This  is  due  to  the  efficiency  of  normal  institutes,  to 
the  large  amount  of  school  visiting,  and  to  better  supervision. 
The  improvement  effected  in  the  efficiency  of  primary  instruc- 
improved        *^^"  ^®  shown  by  the  increase  of  6  per  cent  in 
Methodiof       the  rate  of  promotion  based  upon  annual  enrol- 

iBtmotlon.         ^gj^t 

Progress  was  made  in  the  development  of  the  commercial 
side  of  the  handicraft  industries  under  the  provisions  of  Act 
No.  2629  despite  difficulties  in  transportation  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking.  Many  household  centers 
engaged  in  handicraft  industry  reached  a  point 
in  their  development  where  it  was  advisable  to  bring  them 
into  direct  contact  with  private  firms.  Investigations  of 
the  time  cost  of  various  designs  promise  to  place  the  industrial 
work  of  the  schools  upon  a  more  scientific  basis. 

Agricultural  education  showed  an  encouraging  advance  in 

extent  and  in  efficiency.     The  public  schools  played  an  important 

part  in  the  food  campaign  both  as  producers  of  food  and  as 

propagandists.     The    area    and    production    of 

^A^muf^      home  and  school  gardens  was  doubled  during  the 

year.     The  extension  features  of  the  program  of 

agricultural  education  were  carried  out  with  marked  success. 

The  introduction  of  military  training  twice  a  week  for  boys  in 
secondary  schools  was  the  only  new  feature  in  the  physical 
education  program.  The  effect  of  this  step  is  being  watched 
carefully.  Practically  all  pupils  engaged  in  some 
•w  •*  ur  .  fQYj^  ^f  regular  physical  exercise,  and  at  the  Far 
Eastern  Games  held  at  Tokyo,  the  Bureau  of  Education  athletes 
easily  proved  their  superiority  over  those  of  China  and  Japan  in 
track  and  field  events. 

Municipal  teachers  are  better  trained  than  ever  before,  and  a 
considerable  improvement  in  their  salaries  has  been  effected. 
Of  the  Filipino  teachers  on  duty  in  March,  1917,  87  per  cent  had 
^^  completed  the  intermediate  course,  a  gain  of  6  per 

cent  over  1916.  In  October,  1916,  5,137  munic- 
ipal teachers  received  salaries  less  than  1*20  a  month,  while  in 
July,  1917,  only  2,462  teachers  were  so  inadequately  paid.     Fur- 
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ther  improvement  has  since  taken  place,  as  the  following  data 

for  January,  1918,  show: 

Teachers  receiving" — 

Less  than  MO ^ 1.421 

MO  to  «4 6,849 

K5  to  «9 1,643 

MO  to  M4 960 

M5  to  M9 293 

«0  to  «4 601 

1>45  to  ^50.... 168 

MO  or  more 639 

These  figures  show  the  results  of  the  determined  effort  to  make 
MO  a  month  the  minimum  salary. 

Educational  opportunities  have  been  extended  to  those  not 

able  to  attend  the  regular  day  schools.    Night  classes  in  plumbing, 

electrical  wiring,  and  mechanical  drawing  were  organized  in  the 

Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades.     First, 

^^l         second,  and  third  year  secondary  classes  for  those 

employed  during  the  day  were  opened  in  the 

Manila  High  School.    Nearly  4,000  pupils  attended  night  schools 

of  primary  or  intermediate  grade.     A  summer  school  at  the 

Philippine  School  of  Commerce  gave  courses  in  the  commercial 

branches. 

That  a  knowledge  of  English  is  rapidly  spreading  is  shown  by 
answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all  provinces.  In  the  863 
municipalities  and  townships  covered  by  the  report,  302  pres- 
idents, 709  treasurers,  426  secretaries,  330  justices 
s^tor  ^^  *^^  peace,  538  chiefs  of  police,  1,159  councillors, 
1,808  clerks,  and  1,873  policemen  spoke  or  under- 
stood English.  The  proportion  of  councillors  who  understand 
English  is  a  little  over  one  seventh;  of  clerks,  two  thirds;  of 
policemen,  one  third. 

This  condition  indicates  progress.  The  advance,  however,  has 
not  been  so  great  as  it  would  have  been  had  all  branches  and 
offices  of  the  Government  fully  cooperated  in  using,  and  in  em- 
phasizing the  use  of  English  at  all  times.  In  some  quarters,  the 
attitude  seems  to  be  that  it  is  the  public  schools  alone  that  have 
to  bear  the  responsibility  of  making  English  the  common  medium 
of  communication  among  the  people  of  these  Islands.  The  fact 
is  that  the  introduction  of  English  as  a  common  language  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  unity  and  understanding  and  of  provid- 
ing for  the  greatest  possible  progress  in  political,  economic,  and 
social  affairs  has  been  a  Government  policy  for  twenty  years. 
Had  a  full  realization  of  the  significance  of  this  policy  and  of  the 
responsibility  of  all  Government  agencies  for  its  furtherance 
existed  through  these  years,  active  participation  in  carrying  it 
out  would  have  been  more  general  than  has  been  the  case. 
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A  good  start  has  been  made  in  providing  teachers'  cottages  at 
schools.  Every  agricultural  and  settlement  farm  school  and 
three  farm  schools  have  cottages,  so  a  total  of  considerably  more 
than  one  hundred  cottages  have  been  constructed, 
cotufei.  I"  *^^  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu,  ex- 
clusive of  Agusan  and  Bukidnon,  thirty  cottages 
were  completed  during  the  year,  each  being  furnished  with 
tables,  chairs,  shelves,  and  washstands.  The  construction  of  a 
teachers'  cottage  in  connection  with  every  barrio  school  would  be 
very  desirable;  it  would  help  to  make  the  teaching  force  more 
permanent  and  would  magnify  the  significance  of  its  service  to 
the  community. 

Without  question,  the  greatest  educational  need  in  the  Philip- 
pines today  is  the  extension  of  school  privileges  to  the  several 
hundred  thousand  boys  and  girls  who  are  now  destitute  of  school- 

Ezteniion  of  ^^^  ^^^  Unable  to  obtain  any.  In  order  to  place 
School!  a  this  matter  squarely  before  the  people  and  their 
NecoMity.  representatives,  this  Bureau,  in  the  public  press 
and  in  personal  communications  to  each  legislator,  urged  the 
passage  of  certain  bills  providing  for  permissive  taxation.  Per- 
missive taxation  is  the  usual  method  of  securing  educational  prog- 
ress, and  the  proposed  laws  simply  give  municipal  councils  the 
authority  to  increase  school  revenues  through  taxation  if  such 
action  is  considered  advisable.  The  proposed  bills  impose  no 
burden  upon  any  municipality,  but  make  it  possible  for  pro- 
gressive municipalities  to  assume  greater  responsibilities  when 
they  are  ready  to  undertake  them.  Whether  the  bills  pass  or 
not,  the  need  for  the  extension  of  educational  privileges  has  been 
pointed  out  and  a  feasible  and  just  method  of  meeting  the  need 
proposed.  Between  650,000  and  700,000  pupils  will  attend  the 
public  schools  during  the  present  school  year.  But  an  equal 
number  of  children  will  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  public  school 
instruction, — a  few  from  choice,  but  the  great  majority  from 
lack  of  opportunity.  Does  this  educational  condition  make  a 
firm  foundation  for  a  representative  democracy?  How  long  will 
the  Filipino  people  be  content  with  providing  free  primary 
schools  for  only  about  one  half  of  their  children  ? 

The  need  of  a  fixed  school  revenue  from  provincial  sources 

was  likewise  demonstrated  and  permissive  legislation  to  meet 

it  supported.     Until  some  fixed  source  of  revenue  is  provided, 

the  provincial  high  schools  cannot  be  placed  upon 

Be^»u6^]Sed6d    ^  Proper  basis  and  the  adequate  extension  of 

agricultural  education  will  be  impossible.     More 

agricultural  and  farm  schools  are  greatly  needed,  but  cannot  be 

established  until  additional  provincial  funds  are  made  available. 
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While  tuition  fees  and  voluntary  contributions  are  considered 

undesirable  means  of  financing  intermediate  schools,  yet  they 

-,  .X.    »  are  the  only  means  available  under  present  con- 

Tuition  Feet  *'  ... 

and  Yoinntary  ditions,  which  demand  that  regular  municipal 
Donations.        school  rcvcnucs  be  used  for  primary  schools. 

No  educator  or  person  interested  in  education  can  afford  to 
disregard  the  influence  of  the  war  upon  educational  theory  and 
practice.     Already  this  influence  is  seen  in  legislation  in  France, 

Edncation  and  England,  and  the  United  States.  For  years  the 
the  War.  belief  has  been  growing  that  a  longer  period  of 
public  school  training  was  demanded  by  modem  social  con- 
ditions. The  war  has  shown  the  advantage  to  a  nation  of  longer 
schooling,  especially  of  a  vocational  nature.  All  three  of  the 
above  countries  are  advocating  a  longer  period  of  training  in 
industry  and  agriculture,  and  two  of  them  have  taken  steps 
to  increase  the  length  of  the  period  of  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance. 

The  Philippines  is  not  an  industrial  country,  and  does  not 
compete  in  the  world's  markets  in  any  great  variety  of  in- 
dustries, but  its  agricultural  products  do  compete,  and  greatly 

Faciiitiee  for      increased  facilities  for  education  in  farming  are 

^Edu^uYn^       needed,  a  fact  long  emphasized  by  this  Bureau. 

Needed.         Attention  must  also  be  given  to  the  advisability 

of  providing  more  than  four  years  of  instruction  for  every  child. 

The  war  has  been  felt  in  these  Islands.  The  food  campaign 
was  entered  into  by  the  public  schools,  and  an  attempt  made 
to  double  both  the  area  cultivated  and  the  product  grown. 
Sewing  classes  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  Red  Cross  work. 
Teachers  and,  in  a  few  cases,  pupils  generously  purchased  '*Lib- 
erty  Loan'*  bonds.  Both  gave  freely  for  the  support  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

The  war  has  interfered  with  the  building  program  and  with 
the  prompt  arrival  of  textbooks  and  supplies.  Prices  of  mate- 
rials advanced  so  rapidly  that  in  many  cases  it  was  impossible 
War  Interference   *^  Undertake  construction  because  the  available 

with  Building  f  unds  werc  not  adequate.  In  some  cases  tem- 
Program.  porary  buildings  were  erected  and  in  others  con- 
struction was  not  commenced.  Shipments  of  texts  and  supplies 
have  been  delayed.  Orders  were  sent  in  many  months  before 
the  books  and  supplies  were  needed,  but  in  spite  of  this,  short- 
ages have  occurred.  Some  supplies  were  not  received  two  years 
after  they  had  been  ordered.  The  order  for  the  bulk  of  the 
supplies  and  texts  for  the  school  year  beginning  June,  1918, 
was  forwarded  early  and  part  of  the  order  is  already  on  hand. 

The  action  of  the  United  States  Government  in  making  educa- 
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tion  the  keystone  of  its  Philippine  policy  naturally  attracted 
the  attention  of  colonial  governments  in  the  Far  East    Just 

znfliieiioe  of  tb«  how  far  the  interest  felt  has  resulted  in  changes 
^^ISiifto"'*  in  educational  practice  is  not  known,  but  it  is  a 
Far  East.  safe  Statement  to  assert  that  the  success  achieved 
here  has  led  to  a  less  questioning  attitude  toward  the  wisdom 
of  the  policy  and  perhaps  to  more  careful  consideration  of  the 
educational  needs  of  other  peoples.  The  Philippine  public 
school  system  has  also  proved  an  object  of  interest  to  other  than 
colonial  governments. 

Several  commissions  and  many  individuals  have  visited  the 

Islands  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  educational  system. 

A  number  of  Chinese  commissions  representing  the  central 

▼liittof         government,  the  region  around  Canton,  central 

commiiiiont.  China,  and  other  portions  of  the  country,  during 
the  past  year,  spent  considerable  periods  investigating  the 
Philippine  public  schools. 

The  visit  of  a  Siamese  prince  prior  to  the  current  year  has 
resulted  in  the  sending  of  several  young  men  and 
p^tacr  women  from  that  country  to  study  in  the  Philip- 
pine Normal  School  and  the  Philippine  School  of 
Arts  and  Trades. 

Representatives  of  the  colonial  governments  of  Java,  and  of 
the  Federated  Malay  States  and  the  Straits  Settlements  have 
thoroughly  studied  Philippine  educational  practice.  One  result 
has  been  the  sending  of  a  Filipino  industrial  teacher  and  two 
Filipino  academic  teachers,  both  graduates  of  the  Philippine 
Normal  School,  to  the  Straits  Settlements.  Two  Filipino  in- 
dustrial teachers,  a  man  and  his  wife,  were  also  furnished  the 
government  of  Guam. 

From  Formosa,  where  in  many  respects  conditions  parallel 
those  found  in  these  Islands,  a  commission  recently  came  to 
secure  information  concerning,  among  other  things,  the  educa- 
tional system. 

Missionaries  from  practically  all  parts  of  the  Far  East  are 
frequent  visitors  in  the  schools  of  Manila  and  occasionally  see 
schools  in  the  provinces. 

Information  concerning  the  school  system  is  also  given  by 

distributing,  upon  request,  the  various  publications  issued  by 

the  Bureau.     During  the  period  1915-1917,  publications  were 

Diitribiitioii      ^^^^  *^  fourteen  Far  Eastern  countries,  fifteen 

of  Bureau        other  nations,   and  twenty-three   States   of  the 

piibiioationi.  United  States.  The  last  request  of  this  kind  was 
received  from  Hayti  which  is  now  planning  to  reorganize,  or 
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rather  to  establish,  its  public  school  system.  Some  of  these 
requests  are  from  governments,  others  are  from  individuals 
engaged  in  educational  work.  In  a  few  cases,  sets  of  texts  have 
been  furnished  other  governments. 

If  interest  in  the  Philippine  public  school  system  is  measured 
by  the  number  of  requests  for  publications,  China  is  first,  fol- 
lowed at  some  distance  by  Siam,  India,  and,  strange  to  say, 
Egypt.  Other  countries  from  which  requests  for  information 
have  come  include:  Burma,  Hawaii,  Japan,  Chosen,  French 
Indo-China,  Ceylon,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hayti,  Australia,  Straits 
Settlements,  Federated  Malay  States,  Papua,  Java,  Sumatra, 
Formosa,  Newfoundland,  Chile,  New  Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

Requests  for  information  have  included  practically  everything 
about  the  school  system  from  its  scheme  of  organization  to 
bulletins  on  specific  subjects.  Much  interest  has  been  shown 
in  courses  of  study,  especially  with  reference  to  English  in- 
struction, physical  education,  and  industrial  and  agricultural 
work.  Frequent  inquiries  concerning  instruction  in  sanitation 
and  hygiene,  and  in  good  manners  and  right  conduct  have  also 
been  received. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  does  not,  of  course,  make  the  claim 
that  the  visits  and  requests  for  information  mentioned  have 
resulted,  or  ever  will  result,  in  any  far-reaching  reorganization 
of  public  school  systems  in  the  Far  East  or  elsewhere.  But  it 
does  wish  to  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
countries  and  a  greater  number  of  educators  have  been  suf- 
ficiently interested  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  studying  the  system 
with  some  care. 

Dr.  Alejandro  Albert  was  appointed  Assistant  Director  of 
Education  February  10,  1917,  and  Under  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction  on  November  17,  1917.  On  the  latter  date,  Mr. 
Perwnmei.  ^ruther  B.  Bewley  became  Assistant  Director  and 
Mr.  Camilo  Osias,  Second  Assistant  Director. 
These  promotions  are  significant  in  that  they  were  made  in  re- 
cognition  of  efiicient  service  rendered  in  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
and  that  they  constitute  a  desirable  precedent  of  keeping  the 
public  schools  under  the  direction  of  educators  who  have  labored 
for  and  in  the  public  school  system. 

From  the  latter  part  of  July  till  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
Director  was  on  leave  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Alejandro 
Albert  was  Acting  Director  from  July  26,  1917,  until  Novem- 
ber 17,  1917,  and  Mr.  Luther  B.  Bewley,  from  November  17, 
1917,  tiU  the  end  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Daniel  Monje,  the  efficient  principal  of  the  Villar  Settle- 
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ment  Farm  School,  was  killed  by  Negritos  at  the  school  in  the 
early  morning  of  December  16,  1917.  His  labors  had  done 
much  to  make  the  school  the  most  successful  of  all  the  schools 
for  Negritos,  and  he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  doing  his  duty. 

During  the  year,  Mr.  H.  H.  Miller,  Chief  of  the  Industrial 
Division,  Mr.  J.  R.  Jefferies,  Acting  Property  Officer,  and  five 
division  superintendents,  Messrs.  C.  E.  Wright,  Harry  Borg- 
stadt,  L.  R.  Sawyer,  W.  E.  Crowe,  and  A.  M.  Templeton,  left 
the  service  under  the  provisions  of  the  Osmena  Retirement 
Act.  These  men  had  rendered  from  eight  to  thirteen  years  of 
service  in  the  public  schools.  The  total  number  of  American 
teachers  on  duty  December  31,  1917,  was  417,  a  decrease  of  51 
since  1916  and  of  251  since  1912. 

The  force  of  superintendents  is  composed  of  men  who  have 
attained  their  positions  of  responsibility  because  of  their  train- 
ing and  of  their  success  in  school  work.  Sixteen  have  had  from 
one  to  four  years'  experience  in  the  United  States;  eight,  from 
five  to  nine;  and  seven,  ten  or  more.  Nine  have  .served  as 
teachers  in  this  service  for  from  one  to  four  years;  nineteen, 
from  five  to  nine  years ;  and  sixteen,  ten  years  or  more.  Twenty- 
six  have  been  superintendent  from  one  to  four  years;  thirteen, 
from  five  to  nine  years ;  and  five,  ten  years  or  more. 

A  number  of  conditions  unite  to  make  the  present  a  critical 

time  with  respect  to  the  American  supervising  and  teaching 

force.     Slowly,  but  surely,  the  effects  of  the  Osmena  Retirement 

Eifeot  of        Act  are  being  felt  in  the  loss  of  employees  who 

RftlM^Mnt       ^^^^  rendered  effective  service  over  a  long  period 

Act.  of  years.     This  act,  which  is  just  and  desirable 

from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual,  can,  if  taken  advantage 

of  by  too  large  a  proportion  of  employees,  seriously  affect  the 

efficiency  of  the  public  schools.     Yet,  in  justice  to  those  who 

have  rendered  long  and  valuable  service,  this  Office  has  definitely 

adopted  the  policy  of  recommending  the  approval  of  applications 

for  retirement. 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  caused  the 

loss  of  seventeen  employees  who  entered  either  the  regular 

army  or  the  reserve,  and  several  others  will  soon  leave  this 

Empioyeei       service  for  that  of  their  country.     This  number 

Enter  MUiury  does  not  include  many  who  entered  some  branch 
servioe.  ^^  ^j^^  military  service  while  on  leave  of  absence 
or  following  resignation  from  the  service. 

The  difficulty  in  obtaining  men  from  the  United  States  has 
caused  business  houses  to  bid  for  Government  employees,  and 
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the  attractive  salaries  offered  has  led  to  the  loss  of  a  number  of 
sm  loyaM  iwiTe  teachers  during  the  year.    The  losses  due  to  these 

ooTernniMt  and  other  causes  cannot  easily  be  made  good  even 
**^*®*'  as  regards  numbers;  with  respect  to  experience, 
they  cannot  be  made  good. 

Due  to  the  draft  and  other  circumstances,  it  is  now  practically 
impossible  to  obtain  men  teachers  from  the  United  States.  This 
means  women  teachers  or  none.  If  the  draft  should  be  extended 
to  these  Islands,  the  condition  would  become  extremely  serious, 
for  the  Bureau  would  undoubtedly  lose  a  considerable  percentage 
of  its  members. 

The  policy  against  the  employment  of  women  teachers  was 
formulated  during  the  early  days  when  constructive  work,  carried 
on  under  something  like  pioneer  conditions,  was  in  progress. 
Today,  although  living  in  even  the  remoter  districts  is  safe  and 
in  some  degree  comfortable,  the  advance  of  school  work  has 
created  a  demand  for  American  teachers  chiefly  in  the  high 
schools  situated  at  provincial  capitals.  There  is  no  good  reason 
for  not  assigning  women  to  s^ich  stations,  and  it  is  evident  that 
they,  if  any,  will  fill  our  depleted  ranks. 

During  the  pioneer  period,  organizing  ability  was  the  quality 
most  desired  in  teachers.  The  refinements  of  method  did  not 
appeal  powerfully  to  many  of  these  organizers  and  the  schools 
have  suffered  somewhat  in  consequence.  Now,  there  is  more 
opportunity  than  before  for  a  different  type  of  teacher — ^the 
teacher  expert  in  methods,  especially  in  the  English  subjects. 
This  type  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  found  among  women  as  among 
men. 

It  is  anticipated  that  at  the  present  entrance  salary,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  obtain  any  large  number  of  American  teachers. 
In  the  United  States,  teachers'  salaries  have  been  increased 
rapidly  during  the  past  two  years ;  in  some  instances,  there  have 
been  as  many  as  three  increases  during  a  single  year.  In  place 
of  increases,  a  bonus  has  been  offered  in  some  States. 

In  the  Philippines  there  have  been,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  American  teachers  in  the  service,  more  increases  in  salary 
during  the  past  two  years  than  during  any  previous  period  of 
equal  length.  The  same  is  true  of  Filipino 
^sSI^'m!"  teachers  in  even  greater  degree.  Conditions  at 
present,  however,  are  recognized  as  demanding 
further  promotions  in  salary,  and  this  Office  intends  to  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  effect  them. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  obtaining  American  teachers  is 
made  all  the  more  critical  by  the  large  annual  increase  in  the 
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number  of  secondary  students,  which  increase  was  2,899  for 
August,  1917,  over  August,  1916.  The  need  of  high  school 
teachers  has  in  a  number  of  cases  been  met  by  the  transfer 
of  supervising  teachers,  but  even  with  that  expedient,  some 
schools  have  been  understaffed.  Unless  the  efficiency  of  sec- 
ondary instruction  is  to  suffer  materially,  additional  American 
teachers  must  be  obtained. 

In  time,  the  University  of  the  Philippines  may  turn  out  enough 

satisfactory  teaching  material,  but  such  is  not  now  the  case. 

There  are  now  among  Filipino  teachers  in  the  public  school 

More  Teachen    system  less  than  100  A.  B.  graduates,  4  graduates 

Quiiflllti^iii     ^^  ^^^  College  of  Agriculture,  12  holders  of  the 

Needed.         high   school   teachcrs*   certificate,   4   having  the 

degree  of  B.  S.  in  Education,  and  3  University  graduates  of 

other  courses — not  enough  professionally  trained  teachers  to 

instruct  even  the  increase  in  secondary  students  of  1917  over 

1916.  The  demand  for  teachers  of  science  has  been  particularly 
hard  to  fill,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  University  authorities 
will  advise  more  students  to  prepare  for  teaching  the  science 
subjects. 

The  number  of  Filipino  Insular  teachers  on  December  31, 

1917,  was  1,397,  an  increase  of  6  over  1916  and  255  over  1912. 
The  average  monthly  salary  in  March,  1917,  was  f=56.58,  an 
increase  of  ^^0.70  over  1916  and  of  1P6.70  over  1912.  The  new 
salary  schedule  will  lead  to  still  further  increase  in  pay. 

Municipal  teachers  on  October  31,  1917,  numbered  11,478,  an 
increase  of  1,279  over  1916  and  of  5,387  over  1912.     In  most 
increatein       divisions  an  increased  number  of  teachers  has 
Mimfcipai       nieant  smaller  classes  for  each  teacher  and  there- 
Teacheri.        fore  more  effective  instruction. 
The  salaries  of  municipal  teachers  have  shown  a  decided  im- 
provement, due  partly  to  increased  revenues  as  a  result  of  the 
reassessment  of  land  values,  and  partly  to  the  attention  given 
ximioipai       the  matter  by  the  General  Office  and  division 
^aaSn'        superintendents.     Several  divisions  adopted  sal- 
inoreaaed.       ary  schedules  that  provide  for  more  adequate 
remuneration;  and  in  several  provinces,  the  minimum  salary  is 
now  fairly  satisfactory.     In  the  future,  an  increased*  amount  of 
attention  will  need  to  be  given  to  providing  a  range  of  salaries 
sufficiently  great  to  secure  a  higher  degree  of  permanency  in 
the  municipal  teaching  force. 

Note. — Since  the  close  of  the  calendar  year,  1917,  the  Philippine  Legis- 
lature has  authorized  the  employment  of  sixty  new  American  teachers 
and  the  payment  of  an  entrance  salary  up  to  ^3,000. 
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Grade   I.   Santa  Clara   Primary  School.   Manila. 


Grade  I.  San  Lazaro  Primary  School,   Manila.     Dramatization  of  "The  Little  Red  Hen.' 
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Shoemaking,    Mariquina    Intermediate   School,   January   3,    1918. 


Red  Cross  work.     Pupils  giving  the  finishing  stitches  to  the  filled  bags,  Manila. 
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If  only  the  amount  of  money  paid  is  taken  into  consideration, 
the  Filipino  teacher  receives  a  larger  salary  than  the  Japanese 
teacher.  The  average  salary  for  Japan  was  f^l9.16  for  all 
teachers  during  the  1914-15  school  year;  that  for  the  Islands 
for  March,  1917,  was  1*^23.98  for  municipal  and  ^56.58  for  In- 
sular  teachers,  or  about  ^7  for  all.  Less  than  1P20  a  month 
is  the  salary  of  58  per  cent  of  Japanese  teachers,  while  only  12 
per  cent  of  Filipino  teachers  receive  so  little.  In  Japan,  3  per 
cent  are  paid  ^40  or  more  a  month;  in  the  Philippines,  11  per 
cent  are  paid  MO  or  more  and  8  per  cent  1*50  or  more.  The 
cost  of  living  is,  of  course,  an  important  factor  in  any  such 
comparison,  and  is  much  less  in  Japan.  While  the  comparison 
is  in  some  respects  favorable  to  salary  conditions  here,  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  work  of  raising  salaries  to  a 
proper  standard  is  completed.  But  without  an  increase  in  school 
revenues,  little  can  be  done  along  this  line  except  by  the  closing 
of  a  number  of  schools. 

Of  the  Filipino  teachers  on  duty  in  March,  1917,  87  per  cent 
had  completed  at  least  the  intermediate  course,  a  gain  of  6  per 
cent  over  1916.     In  August,  1917,  there  were  over  300  Philip- 
pine  Normal  School  graduates,   over  500  high 
Atuinmenti      school  graduates,  and  about  125  who  had  com- 
of  Filipino       pleted  at  least  two  years  of  college  work.     While 
the  problem  of  raismg  the  minimum   require- 
ments for  all  teachers  still  needs  attention,  it  is  no  longer  the 
chief  problem  concerned  with  obtaining  a  trained  teaching  force. 
The  main  need  today  is  for  a  larger  number  or  normal  school, 
high  school,  and  college  graduates  as  teachers  for  the  rapidly 
increasing   number   of  pupils   in   intermediate   and   secondary 
schools,  and  as  principals,  supervising  teachers,  and  holders 
of  other  administrative  positions. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  in  the  past  few  years,  the  quality 
of  primary  instruction  has  greatly  improved.     No  such  positive 
statement  can  be  made,  however,  regarding  intermediate  and 
J  secondary    instruction,    and    even    the    present 

In  Qnauty  degree  of  efficiency  in  intermediate  and  secondary 
imSuow'^  schools  cannot  be  maintained  unless  more  well- 
trained  teachers  are  secured.  It  is  believed  that 
the  new  salary  schedule  will  prove  attractive  to  Filipino  young 
men  and  women  and  will  help  to  give  both  efficiency  and  per- 
manency to  the  service.  In  perhaps  no  other  capacity  is  there 
so  great  an  opportunity  to  render  service  as  in  the  public  schools, 
but  self-sacrifice  must  not  alone  be  depended  upon  to  develop 
a  permanent  force  of  teachers. 
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A  very  encouraging  sign  of  the  desire  to  serve  where  most 
needed  has  been  the  sending  of  more  than  500  teachers  from 
the  northern  islands  to  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu. 
For  the  home-loving  Filipino  thus  to  leave  his  kindred  and 
friends  in  order  to  teach  in  a  far  land  is  a  noble  example  of 
service.  The  same  spirit  vsras  manifest  in  the  teachers  who 
went  to  Guam  and  to  the  Federated  Malay  States  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  plans  for  industrial  instruction  there. 

Continued  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  improvement  of 

the  teaching  and  supervising  force.     The  conferences  and  classes 

at  the  Baguio  Assembly,  the  Teachers  Vacation  Assembly  courses 

Traininr        of  instruction,  the  division  normal  institutes,  and 

Tejoheri  in      the  holding  of  model  classes  and  teachers'  meet- 

ings  have  all  been  conducted  in  a  way  to  provide 

efficient  professional  training.     The  division  normal  institutes 

held  for  four  weeks  during  the  past  year  were,  on  the  whole,  the 

most  effective  ever  conducted. 

Model  classes  were  held  more  generally  than  in  previous  years 
and  were  most  effective  in  demonstrating  desirable  methods  of 

Model  ouiMt.     instruction  and  supervision. 

The  teachers'  reading  course  which  was  planned 

for  the  school  year  1917-18  was  later  postponed  till  the  following 

school  year,  due  to  the  nonarrival  of  books  on  account  of  lack  of 

transportation  facilities.     The  professional  books  for  this  course 

are  How   to   Teach   the   Fundamental  Subjects, 

^w^T7aoh6r^    Kendall  and  Mirick,  and  The  Recitation,  Betts. 

In  training  teachers  in  the  service,  stress  today 

is    laid    upon    professional    improvement.     Although    Filipino 

teachers  need  to  raise  their  scholastic  attainments,  yet  their 

attainments  are  high  enough  to  make  it  advisable  to  concentrate 

attention  chiefly  upon  the  development  of  power  to  teach.     In 

English,  it  is  true,  there  is  still  much  need  for  further  training 

and  such  is  given. 

SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  organization  of  the  supervising  force  is  such  that  very 
close  supervision  is  possible.     In  the  General  Office,  there  are  the 
directors,  the  chief  clerk,  and  the  chiefs  of  divisions,  all  of  whom 
make  visits  of  inspection  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
^g^^^on,      ^"^  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of  the  schools. 
In  the  field,  the  supervising  force  consists  of  divi- 
sion superintendents,  academic  supervisors,   industrial   super- 
visors, supervising  teachers,  and  principals. 
The  appointment  of  a  larger  number  of  academic  supervisors 
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and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  supervising  districts  by  placing 
several  assistant  supervising  teachers  in  charge  of  districts  were 
changai        ^^^  chief  changes  made  during  1917.     Both  of 
Effected        these  changes  mean  increased  efficiency  of  organi- 
duringi9i7.       zation.     An  academic  supervisor  is  needed  in  at 
least  all  except  the  very  smallest  divisions  to  work  for  improve- 
ment in  methods  of  instruction  in  the  academic  subjects.     The 
additional  supervising  units  have  made  closer  supervision  possi- 
ble, and,  by  decreasing  office  routine,  have  rendered  supervision 
more  efficient. 

In  1909,  there  were  499  supervising  districts  and  in  March, 

1917,  261.     The  present  number  is  297.     It  is  planned  to  increase 

this  number  as  teachers  demonstrate  their  supervising  ability, 

for  some  districts  are  now  undoubtedly  too  large 

^Dutricu.^       to    permit    of    close    supervision    of    classroom 

instruction. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  supervisors  is  to  develop 

a  corps  of  primary  principals  who  are  able  properly  to  supervise 

the  work  of  their  teachers.     Much  attention  was  given  this 

matter  in  a  number  of  divisions  during  1917, 

sSe^^iiOM.  ^"^  ^^"^^  ^^^y  ^^^^  results  were  obtained.  The 
work  is  not  one  ever  to  be  satisfactorily  completed, 
however,  and  continual  attention  is  necessary.  Many  of  the 
principals  were  originally  chosen  for  their  ability  either  as 
teachers  or  as  administrators,  and  find  supervision  of  instruction 
a  task  for  which  they  are  not  adequately  prepared. 

With  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  supervision  in  operation,  the 
results  obtained  depend  upon  the  standards  of  supervision  and 
the  quality  of  the  supervising  force.     There  is  no  question  but 

standards  of      that  Standards  have  improved  during  the  past 

fnd  Quluty  ^^^^^  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  supcrvision  of  class- 
of  Force.  room  work  is  more  generally  recognized,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  primary  school.  Few  supervising  teachers 
are  now  content  with  a  fifteen  minutes'  visit  to  a  barrio  school — 
just  long  enough  to  count  noses,  examine  a  few  records,  and 
comment  upon  the  condition  of  the  fence. 

The  various  agencies  employed  in  the  training  of  teachers  in 
service  have  all  contributed  to  the  formulation  of  desirable 
standards  of  supervision  and  to  more  effective  methods  of  realiz- 
ing these  standards.  Visits  of  teachers  and  supervisors  to  other 
divisions  have  been  of  great  value. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  increased  attention  to  this 
phase  of  school  administration  is  seen  in  the  large  number  of 
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investigations  of  educational  conditions  undertaken,  and  the 
iiiTeitigfttioni  of  "u^^ber  of  tests  conducted.  The  investigations 
Ednoationai  include:  Studies  of  earnings  in  various  forms  of 
Conditions.  industrial  work,  causes  of  irregular  attendance, 
typical  errors  in  English,  records  of  intermediate  graduates, 
comparison  of  spelling  records  of  classes  using  and  not  using  the 
speller,  comparison  of  scholarship  records  of  pupils  who  are 
readers  and  those  who  are  not,  flagging  of  interest  in  primary- 
classes  attending  one  long  session  a  day,  reasons  for  leaving 
school,  home  conditions,  misspelled  words,  percentage  of  gradu- 
ates of  the  special  intermediate  courses  who  enter  the  secondary 
school,  time  to  complete  various  grades,  percentage  of  pupils 
withdrawn  from  school,  ages  of  pupils  and  retardation,  failure 
by  subject,  and  number  of  pupils  of  school  age.  The  tests  given 
include  the  Binet-Simon  test  and  tests  in  spelling  and  arithmetic. 

The  extra  work  caused  by  such  tests  has  made  them  unpopular 
with  some  teachers  and  superintendents,  so  the  increased  use  of 
tests  during  1917,  when  no  general  test  was  given  by  the  General 
Office,  is  encouraging.  The  employment  of  these  tests  in  the 
smaller  units  of  the  system  is  the  fairest  and  the  most  profitable 
use  that  can  be  made  of  them.  Conditions  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  Archipelago  are  so  diverse  that  comparisons  based  on  the 
results  of  such  tests  would  be  unjust  if  the  diversity  of  circum- 
stances was  not  taken  into  consideration.  Such  tests,  however, 
do  furnish  an  efficient  means  of  discovering  strong  and  weak 
points*  in  school  work.  Their  increased  voluntary  use  is  en- 
couraging and  it  is  believed  that  further  extension  of  their  use 
is  desirable. 

It  is  possible  for  any  supervisory  officer  to  spend  practically 

all  his  time  in  office  and  other  more  or  less  routine  work,  for 

such  work  is  always  before  him  and  will  claim  almost  as  much 

of  his  time  as  he  will  give  it.     Given  a  proper 

su^wvis^ion.       standard  of  supervision,  he  will  take  time  for 

classroom  visiting  first  of  all. 

During  the  year,  the  provision  of  better  means  of  transporta- 
tion in  a  number  of  divisions  increased  the  efficiency  of  super- 
vision from  50  to  100  per  cent  by  permitting  superintendents  to 
spend,  in  visiting  schools,  time  formerly  occupied  in  travel. 

The  furnishing  of  some  division  oflSces  with  an  additional  clerk 
gave  more  time  to  the  superintendent  and  his  supervisors  to 
spend  in  visiting  schools.  A  proper  office  force  is  able  to  relieve 
a  superintendent  of  all  routine  and  much  other  work  and  thus 
free  him  for  more  important  duties. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  pupils  have  been  benefited  by  the 
development  of  closer  and  more  effective  supervision.     The  per- 
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centages  of  promotions  based  on  annual  enrolment  in  the  pri- 
schooii  Keiieot  ^^^'y  ^^ades  for  1916-17  increased  as  follows 
improTement  In    over  those  f or  1915-16 :  Grade  T,  boys  7  per  cent, 

7  per  cent;  Grade  III,  boys  5  per  cent,  girls  5  per  cent;  Grade  IV, 
boys  1  per  cent,  girls  2  per  cent.  These  increases  mean  progress, 
for  the  requirements  for  promotion  have  not  been  lowered.  The 
fact  that  in  Grade  IV  where  new  promotion  requirements,  which 
gave  equal  weight  to  class  standing  and  examination  marks, 
went  into  effect,  the  increases  were  less  than  in  any  other  grade 
is  deemed  worthy  of  note. 

While  the  condition  of  primary  supervision  is  improving  and 
encouraging,  it  is  hoped  that  it  never  will  be  considered  as  satis- 
factory either  by  this  Office  or  by  superintendents.  Much  yet 
Further  remains  to  be  done  before  the  proper  professional 
Progrew  attitude  and  spirit  will  possess  each  teacher  in 
Needed.  ^j^^  primary  schools,  whether  his  work  is  prima- 
rily supervision  or  instruction. 

The  emphasis  placed  upon  the  improvement  of  primary  in- 
struction has  in  some  instances  undoubtedly  been  greater  than 
that  placed  upon  the  improvement  of  intermediate  instruction. 

Prinutryand      The  intermediate  school   today  is  probably  the 

^iM^ction*  weakest  point  in  the  public  school  system  so  far 
Compared.  as  efficiency  of  instruction  is  concerned.  Careful 
selection  of  principals  and  close  supervision  should  be  given 
much  attention  during  the  school  year  1918-19. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

For  fifteen  years  and  more,  the  courses  of  study  have  been 

in  process  of  evolution.     They  are  not  yet  in  final  lorm  and 

never  will  be,  for  in  education,  as  in  all  professions,  growtn  and 

progress  in  both  theory  and  practice  are  contin- 

F^It^i.        \^o\xs.    No  changes,  no  improvements  would  mean 

stagnation  and  retrogression. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Philippine  system  of  public  schools. 

there  has  been  close  cooperation  between  the  General  Office  and 

the  field  in  the  preparation  of  courses  of  study.     Committees  to 

codperation      draft  courscs  have  been  composed  of  representa- 

oVneTarofflce     ^^ves  both  of  the  General  Office  and  of  the  super- 

and  the  Field,     vising  and  teaching  forces  in  the  field.    As  a 

preliminary  step  in  the  making  of  any  definite  changes  in  the 

courses  of  study,  inquiries  are  directed  to  the  field  in  order  that 

the  General  Office  may  have  at  hand  the  full  recommendations 

of  those  who  are  actually  doing  work  in  the  classroom. 

The  courses  are  always  receiving  the  careful  consideration  of 
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both  the  General  Office  and  the  field,  of  men  and  women  who 
have  seen  them  develop  and  have  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  the 

Attention  owen    Filipino  people.    The  Bureau  of  Education  should 

to  courwi  of     remain  in  full  control  of  the  development  of  these 

**^*'''  courses  which,  to  be  maintained  at  their  present 

degree  of  efficiency,  must  be  confided  to  educators  who  have 

served  in  the  public  schools  and  are,  therefore,  familiar  with 

their  needs. 

As  a  result  of  these  years  of  development,  balanced  courses 
have  been  formulated  which  combine  academic,  industrial,  and 
physical  education,  while  giving  at  the  same  time  increasing 
emphasis  to  the  social  activities  of  the  public 
Reiuiti.  schools.  Today,  when  the  Gary  school  system 
with  its  program  "Study,  Work,  Play"  is  so  prom- 
inent in  educational  affairs  of  the  United  States,  when  both 
the  National  and  the  State  Governments  are  providing  for  in- 
dustrial instruction  as  never  before,  and  when  States  are  out- 
lining extensive  programs  of  physical  education,  it  is  gratifying 
to  remember  that  these  features,  in  similar  or  in  different  form, 
have  been  integral  parts  of  the  Philippine  public  school  curric- 
ulum for  ten  years  and  more.  Recent  educational  development 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  confirms  the  wisdom  of 
developing  such  courses  of  study  as  are  now  in  effect  in  these 
Islands. 

The  four-year  primary  course  aims  to  produce  literate  citizens 
possessing  some  knowledge  of  community  needs;  some  appre- 
ciation of  their  duties  to  the  community  with  respect  to  sanita- 
tion, government,  and  conduct  in  general;  and 

^^oo^M.*'^  some  skill  in  household  duties,  gardening,  or 
household  industries. 

The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  aim  of  giving  each 
child  at  least  four  years  of  schooling  is  not  realized  in  the 
majority  of  primary  schools.     Of  the  4,266  primary  schools  in 

Full  Primary  ^^^^^^^  August,  1917,  only  1,154  Offered  the  full 
oourte  Not  Given  course  of  f our  ycars  and  only  1,831  offered  three 
prtii^''B^oJL.  ^^^^^  ^^  *^®  course.  The  pupils  in  2,435  schools 
were  obliged  either  to  be  content  with  a  maximum 
of  two  years'  instruction  in  their  home  barrio  or  to  go  to  a  full- 
course  school  in  a  larger  barrio  or  to  the  central  school  of  the 
municipality. 

While  far  too  large  a  proportion  of  pupils  is  found  in  the  first 
and  second  grades  of  the  primary  course,  yet  progress  is  being 
made  in  holding  pupils  through  the  third  and  fourth  years. 
The  percentage  of  all  primary  pupils  who  were  enrolled  in  the 
first  grade   decreased  14.4  per  cent  from  1909  to  1917.     During 
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the  same  period,  the  percentages  of  all  primary  pupils  who  were 
found  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades  increased  by  3.1, 
5.8,  and  5.5  per  cent,  respectively. 

One  of  the  chief  values  of  the  permissive  taxation  legislation 
recommended  by  this  Office  is  that  it  would  not  only  make  possible 
the  extension  of  primary  instruction  to  territory  now  entirely 
destitute  of  educational  advantages,  but  would  also  permit  the 
development  of  full-course  schools  in  barrios  where  only  two 
and  three-grade  schools  now  exist. 

From  time  to  time,  statements  have  appeared  to  the  effect 
that  most  pupils  in  the  public  schools  do  not  go  farther  than 
the  primary  grades.  This  is  true,  but  largely  for  lack  of  full- 
course  primary  schools;  for  it  is  also  true  that  a  very  large 
part  of  those  who  complete  the  primary  course  enter  one  of  the 
intermediate  courses.  Every  year  since  accurate  records  have 
been  available,  the  number  of  pupils  in  Grade  V  at  the  opening  of 
the  school  year  in  July  has  exceeded  the  primary  graduates  of 
the  March  preceding.  This  excess  is,  of  course,  now  due  chiefly 
to  repeaters  in  Grade  V.  The  percentage  of  promotion  in  this 
grade,  however,  is  over  80  and  a  considerable  number  of  those 
who  fail  drop  out,  so  the  percentage  of  primary  graduates  who 
enter  intermediate  schools  is  undoubtedly  something  over  90. 

This  fact  vitally  affects  the  primary  course  of  study,  which 
was  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  who,  it  was  supposed, 
would  not  continue  in  the  intermediate  grades  in  any  great 
numbers.  The  1915  revision  of  the  primary  course  took  the 
changed  condition  into  consideration  and  simplified  the  course 
somewhat.  Little  criticism  of  the  present  course  has  been  made. 
The  most  unfavorable  comment  is  to  the  effect  that  the  fourth- 
grade  course  of  study  contains  too  much  material. 

It  is  proposed  to  remedy  this  defect  by  eliminating  civics  and 
hygiene  as  a  study  occupying  a  separate  period  in  the  fourth 
grade.  The  important  thing  in  instruction  in  these  subjects 
is  to  form  desirable  habits  with  regard  to  personal  hygiene, 
home  and  town  sanitation,  and  other  duties  to  the  community. 
The  formation  of  such  habits  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief 
aims  of  the  primary  course,  but  to  make  their  realization  more 
certain,  an  outline  of  subjects  for  discussion  in  each  grade  in 
the  conversational  English  periods  is  planned  for  the  next  school 
year.  This  arrangement  will  lighten  the  work  of  the  fourth 
grade,  will  furnish  materials  for  conversational  English  periods, 
and  will  make  instruction  in  civics,  hygiene,  and  sanitation  a 
little  more  definite  in  each  of  the  first  three  primary  grades. 

As  a  part  of  the  food  production  campaign,  increased  stress 
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has  been  placed  upon  gardening  in  the  primary  grades.  Upon 
request,  permission  has  been  granted  to  make  gardening  the 
only  form  of  industrial  work  for  boys  large  enough  to  under- 
take it  in  places  where  conditions  are  particularly  favorable. 

During  the  year,  a  revision  of  the  primary  course  to  suit  the 

needs  of  the  settlement  farm  schools  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  was 

Special  Kevuion    prepared  in  that  division  and  approved  by  this 

oourM^'2r*8Uidy   Office.     Due  both  to  the  character  of  the  pupils 

for  Kueva  viaoaya.  and  to  the  nature  of  the  school  work,  the  regular 

primary  course  needs  some  modification  in  order  to  meet  the 

demands  of  this  type  of  school. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  furnish  the  primary  grades  with 
suitable  songs  of  Filipino  origin  and  the  outcome  of  the  ex- 
periment will  be  watched  with  interest. 

Given  the  most  perfect  organization  and  the  best  of  inten- 
tions, yet  some  time  is  required  to  make  a  new  course  of  study 
effective  over  an  island  group  extending  1,000  miles  from  north 
to  south  and  600  miles  from  east  to  west.  It  is  felt,  however,  that 
the  primary  course  published  in  1915  and  revised  in  minor  partic- 
ulars since,  including  the  changes  in  methods  and  in  programs 
then  decided  upon,  has,  with  at  least  very  few  exceptions,  been 
put  into  operation  both  in  form  and  in  spirit. 

The  demand  for  intermediate  education  is  growing.  In 
answer  to  this  demand,  sixty  new  intermediate  schools  were 
authorized  during  the  year,  the  largest  number  of  new  inter- 
mediate schools  organized  during  any  one  of  the 

^"oomei?**  P^^^  *®^  years.  These  schools  now  number  over 
420;  so,  in  about  one  half  of  the  municipalities, 
there  are  now  intermediate  schools.  The  support  of  the  new 
intermediate  schools  established  during  1917  was  derived  wholly 
or  largely  from  other  than  school  funds,  since  regular  municipal 
school  funds  are  needed  solely  for  the  support  of  primary  in- 
struction. These  schools,  whose  courses  of  study  extend  over 
three  years,  are  part  of  the  elementary  school  system;  and 
eventually  one  should  be  placed  in  every  municipality. 

The  enrolment  in  the  various  intermediate  courses  for  July, 
1917,  was  as  follows:  General  course,  42,358;  housekeeping 
and  household  arts  course,  10,610 ;  trade  course,  3,992 ;  teaching 

Enrolment  in      course,  2,270;  farming  course,  2,145.     Compared 

Intermediate      with  the  Same  month  of  1916,  these  figures  repre- 

oounet.         ggjj^  increases  of  8,374  in  the  general  course, 

2,296  in  the  housekeeping  and  household  arts  course,  and  129 

in  the  farming  course.     In  the  teaching  and  trade  courses,  there 

were  decreases  of  1,930  and  322  respectively. 
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The  teaching  course  was  offered  in  only  twelve  schools  located 

in  six  divisions.     Higher  requirements  for  teachers  and  the 

introduction  of  two-year  and  four-year  secondary  normal  courses 

account  for  the  reduction  in  schools  offering  this 

^cou?m'        course,  and  will  result  in  its  early  elimination 

from  intermediate  schools.     It  met  a  need  that, 

in  most  divisions,  no  longer  exists. 

The  increase  of  6  per  cent  in  the  enrolment  in  the  farming 
course  makes  the  enrolment  in  this  course  about  as  large  as 
can    be   taken    care   of   properly    with   the    present    facilities 
Increased        of    farm    and    agricultural    schools.     Additional 
l^n  FMm°n»      schools  and  better  conditions  in  schools  already 
courie.         established  are  being  provided  as  rapidly  as  funds 
are  made  available.     The  passage  of  a  law  setting  aside  10  per 
cent  of  provincial  revenues  for  school  purposes  would  make 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  agricultural  education  pos- 
sible, and  such  a  law  is  urgently  needed. 

Increases  in  the  general  and  housekeeping  and  household  arts 
courses  are  accounted  for  by  the  establishment  of  sixty  new^ 
schools  and  by  transfers  from  the  teaching  course.  The  trade 
course  enrolment  has  not  changed  materially  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  the  schools  now  in  operation  are  sufficient  to  meet  the 
need  for  trade  instruction  in  woodworking  and  ironworking. 

The  aim  of  the  general  course  is  to  give  an  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  a  large  percentage  of  its  graduates  continue  their 
studies  in  the  secondary  school.     The  special  aims  of  the  other 
courses  are  indicated  by  their  names;  they  also 
^*°^couMe°*'*^    ^^^^  ^^  elementary  academic  training  in  at  least 
reading,  composition,  and  arithmetic.     The  gen- 
eral course  includes  three  years  of  industrial  instruction.     For 
boys,  this  instruction  usually  covers  a  handicraft,  gardening,  and 
woodworking ;  and  for  girls,  housekeeping,  sewing,  cooking,  and 
lace  or  embroidery.     Deviations  from  this  regular  scheme  of 
industrial  subjects  is  permitted  wherever  conditions  make  such 
advisable.     During    1917,   for   example,   several   schools   made 
gardening  the  only  industrial  work  for  boys. 

During  the  past  year,  several  interesting  reports  upon  inter- 
mediate graduates  were  received.     From  several  schools  came 
aeportt  on       ^^^  covering  a  considerable  period  of  years,  and 
intermedute     showing  the  vocations  of  intermediate  graduates 
Graduatei.       ^^  various  scctions  of  the  Islands. 
Information  covering  graduates  from  1905  to  1917,  inclusive, 
in  an  intermediate  school  in  one  of  the  Visayan  islands  shows 
that  9  per  cent  of  the  graduates  were  farmers;  21  per  cent. 
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teachers ;  5  per  cent,  housekeepers ;  5  per  cent,  clerks ;  3  per  cent, 
telegraph  operators  and  postmasters;  1  per  cent,  merchants; 
45  per  cent,  students ;  2  per  cent,  sailors ;  and  1  per  cent,  dress- 
makers. Among  the  remainder,  the  following  occupations  were 
represented:  Officer  in  the  Philippine  Constabulary,  municipal 
vice-president,  municipal  secretary,  contractor,  surveyor,  ranger 
in  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  deputy  governor,  nurse,  and  chief 
of  police.  This  school  gave  the  general  course  and  the  house- 
keeping and  household  arts  course. 

In  the  same  province,  in  a  school  giving  the  farming  course, 
there  were  41  graduates  in  March,  1917.  Of  these,  11  became 
teachers;  8  became  students  in  the  provincial  high  school;  1 
entered  an  industrial  school;  and  22  continued  their  course  in 
farming  at  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School. 

Data  for  the  period  1912-17,  inclusive,  from  a  school  in 
southern  Luzon  show  the  following  percentages  of  graduates  in 
different  lines  of  work:  Farmers,  6  per  cent;  teachers,  28  per 
cent;  housekeepers,  8  per  cent;  business,  11  per  cent;  College 
of  Agriculture,  3  per  cent ;  other  departments  of  the  University 
of  the  Philippines,  2  per  cent ;  students  in  high  schools,  29  per 
cent ;  clerks,  3  per  cent ;  postmasters,  1  per  cent ;  medical  depart- 
ment of  constabulary,  2  per  cent.  The  remainder  are  divided 
among  various  occupations,  including  municipal  secretary;  in- 
oculator ;  chauffeur ;  policeman ;  deputy  assessor ;  chief  of  police ; 
soldier  in  Philippine  Constabulary;  photographer;  market  col- 
lector; and  salesman. 

From  a  school  in  northern  Luzon  for  which  data  from  1913 
to  1917  are  available,  28  per  cent  of  the  graduates  were  shown 
to  be  teachers ;  46  per  cent,  students ;  9  per  cent,  farmers ;  2  per 
cent,  merchants;  7  per  cent,  clerks;  2  per  cent,  policemen;  2 
per  cent,  surveyors ;  and  2  per  cent,  seamen  in  the  United  States 
Navy. 

These  figures  show  that  the  graduates  of  intermediate  schools 
are  entering  upon  various  useful  occupations.  Since  the  figures 
cover  only  a  few  years  in  most  cases,  naturally  a  good  many 
of  the  graduates  will  still  be  attending  either  high  schools  or 
higher  educational  institutions. 

The  figures  refute  the  charge  that  these  schools  train  only 
clerks.  However,  this  charge  has  never  been  taken  very  serious- 
ly by  this  Office.  During  the  past  year,  even  the  list  of  second- 
grade  eligibles  for  clerical  positions  was  exhausted  at  one  time, 
and  special  examinations  had  to  be  held.  The  present  prosperous 
condition  of  the  Philippines  is  developing  a  demand  for  clerical 
assistance  unequalled  at  any  previous  time.     The  public  schools 
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are  helping  to  supply  this  demand  and  their  assistance  in  this 
matter  is  considered  to  their  credit.  It  is,  however,  gratifjring 
to  this  Office  to  note  that  so  small  a  percentage  of  graduates  of 
intermediate  courses  remain  in  the  clerical  occupations. 

Undoubtedly,. one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  inter^ 
mediate  schools  today  is  to  train  teachers,  or  at  least  to  give 
them  the  intermediate  part  of  their  education.  A  large  per- 
centage of  those  who  finish  the  intermediate  courses  enter  the 
high  school  and  then  either  obtain  some  form  of  employment 
or  continue  in  the  University.  This  is  looked  upon  as  a  hopeful 
sign  of  progress.  At  the  present  time  all  countries  are  recog- 
nizing the  desirability  of  having  boys  and  girls  remain  in  school 
as  long  as  possible. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  of  the  advisability  of  revising 

some  of  the  special  intermediate  courses  by  including  in  them 

more  academic  subjects.     This  discussion  was  in  large  measure 

Reyition  of       prompted  by  the  poor  records  made  in  the  second- 

^i^'ttmadutt^  ^^y  schools  by  graduates  of  the  special  courses, 
couriei.  especially  of  the  trade  and  farming  courses.  In 
order  to  obtain  data  on  the  question,  the  first  year  high  school 
records  of  graduates  of  all  the  courses  were  requested  from 
several  divisions,  and  in  general  the  records  of  the  special  course 
graduates  were  found  to  be  poorer  than  those  of  graduates  of 
the  general  course.*  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  condition 
is  probably  due  to  the  basis  of  selection  for  these  courses,  rather 
than  to  any  defects  of  the  courses  themselves,  which  were  not, 
of  course,  designed  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  high  school.  Many 
pupils  who  find  the  academic  subjects  difficult  undoubtedly  enter 
one  of  the  special  courses,  where  fewer  academic  subjects  are 
required  than  in  the  general  course. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  not  all  pupils  will  profit  from  a 
secondary  course  of  an  academic  nature.  Not  all  boys  and  girls 
find  it  easy  to  master  abstract  learning,  and  this  fact  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  causing  the  failure  of  secondary  pupils, 
especially  in  the  first  year  of  the  course. 

The  whole  question  of  the  education  of  those  pupils  who  will 
enter  the  secondary  school  will  be  greatly  simplified  by  two 
things:  First,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  courses  given  in 
each  intermediate  school ;  and  second,  more  attention  to  the  voca- 
tional needs  of  intermediate  pupils  on  the  part  of  supervising 
teachers,  principals,  and  teachers.  The  second  cannot  be  very 
effective  without  the  first,  and  the  first  depends  upon  providing 
increased  funds  for  intermediate  instruction,  and  would  be 
feasible  only  in  the  larger  schools. 
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Eventually,  more  secondary  courses  of  a  vocational  nature  will 
be  developed  and  they  will  be  offered  in  more  schools,  but  here 
vocatioiimi       ^^®^  *^®  ^^^*  requirement  for  the  organization 
seoondmry       of  such  courses  is  additional  school  revenue  for 
^"^'••■-   .     secondary  instruction. 
At  present,  the  majority  of  intermediate  schools  offer  two 
courses,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.     Many,  however,  give 
but  one,  while  a  few  give  three.    As  a  rule,  the  primary  graduate 
courwi  oiven  In    attends  the  intermediate  school  nearest  his  home, 
intermedute      SO  his  choice  may  be  limited  to  one  of  two  courses 
sohooii.         ^^  j^^  j^^y  j^^^^  ^^  choice.     Under  such  circum- 
stances, not  much  in  the  way  of  vocational  guidance  can  be  at- 
tempted, but  it  is  believed  that  every  primary  graduate  should 
have  the  different  intermediate  courses  and  their  aims  explained 
to  him  before  he  leaves  the  primary  school,  and  wherever  pos- 
sible, parents  should  also  be  interviewed  and  given  such  infor- 
mation as  will  assist  them  in  deciding  upon  the  intermediate 
school  their  boy  or  girl  can  attend  to  the  best  advantage. 

Late  in  1917,  a  detailed  course  of  study  in  the  academic  sub- 
jects, including  suggestions  to  teachers,  was  distributed.  Noth- 
ing more  than  a  very  general  treatment  of  industrial  subjects 
was  attempted,  since  changes  in  industrial  work  are  so  frequent 
and  so  many  adaptations  to  local  needs  are  made.  The  publica- 
tion of  this  material  should  lead  to  a  considerable  improvement 
in  intermediate  school  work.  An  increase  in  the  efficiency  of 
intermediate  education  similar  to  that  which  has  taken  place  in 
primary  education  since  the  publication  of  the  primary  course 
is  confidently  expected.  In  time  complete  syllabi  on  the  various 
intermediate  subjects  will  be  published. 

While  this  Office  has  taken  precautions  to  authorize  the  offer- 
ing of  intermediate  courses  only  under  circumstances  that  prom- 
ised at  least  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency,  it  is  recognized  that 
the  improvement  of  instruction  in  these  courses 
is  one  of  the  important  problems  that  division 
superintendents  have  to  solve.  During  the  1918-19  school  year, 
much  attention  should  be  given  to  providing  intermediate  schools 
with  adequate  quarters,  suitable  equipment,  capable  teachers,  and 
efficient  supervision. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Filipino  people 
for  additional  opportunities  for  secondary  instruction.     During 
the  year,  this  demand  found  expression  in  requests  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  number  of  additional  secondary 
*oowf^       schools  and  for  the  extension  of  the  high  school 
course  in  schools  which  were  giving  less  than  the 
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complete  course.  There  were  authorized  three  new  secondary 
schools,  four  new  second-year  classes,  three  new  third-year 
classes,  and  three  new  fourth-year  classes.  The  secondary  en- 
rolment for  July,  1917,  showed  an  increase  of  2,939,  or  27  per 
cent,  over  that  for  July,  1916. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  concerning 
the  establishment  of  secondary  schools  is  that  their  number 
should,  for  the  present,  be  limited  to  one  for  each  province  or 
poucy  of  Bnreatt  subprovincc.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  sufficient 
se^ndi^  teachers  for  the  high  schools  now  in  operation  and 
School!.  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  secure  capable 
teaching  material  for  a  larger  number  of  such  schools.  Further- 
more, additional  funds  for  the  support  of  the  provincial  high 
schools  already  established  are  now  needed.  Proper  support  will 
be  obtained  only  when  a  certain  percentage  of  provincial  revenues 
is  definitely  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  provincial 
schools,  including  farm  and  agricultural  schools. 

While  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  are  as  a  whole  in  favor  of  the  widest  possible  exten- 
sion of  high  school  education,  yet  there  are  elements  which  do 
not  look  with  great  favor  upon  the  large  number  of  pupils  who 
enter  the  high  schools.  Their  desire  to  restrict  the  number  of 
high  schools  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  desires  of  the  people 
at  large  who  are  petitioning  for  increased  secondary  school 
privileges. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  believed  that  the  policy  of 
restricting  the  number  of  provincial  high  schools  is  wise.  This 
Office  can  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  establishment  of 
additional  secondary  schools  will  be  desirable.  Their  establish- 
ment cannot  take  place,  however,  until  some  permanent  source 
of  revenue  for  their  support  is  provided  and  not  until  a  much 
wider  extension  of  primary  instruction  than  now  exists  is 
assured. 

In  order  to  meet  the  need  of  young  people  employed  during 
the  day,  night  classes  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  years  of 
the  high  school  course  were  organized  in  the  Manila  High  School 

HI  ht  Boh         ^*  *^^  beginning  of  the  present  school  year.    Not 

all   of  those   who   desired   admittance   to  these 

classes  could  be  accommodated,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  funds 

for  a  larger  number  of  classes  will  be  provided  for  the  next 

school  year. 

Up  to  about  two  years  ago,  the  only  differentiation  in  secondary 
school  work  was  offered  by  the  normal,  trade,  nautical,  survey- 
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ing,  and  commercial  courses,  each  given  in  only  one  Insular 

Diff6r«iitiati<m  school.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1915- 
sfwmda^  16,  three  secondary  courses  in  agriculture  were 
School  Work,  undertaken  at  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural 
School,  five  schools  organized  classes  in  the  four-year  normal 
course,  and  later  a  two-year  normal  course  was  authorized  for 
two  schools  which  did  not  have  the  complete  secondary  course. 
One  additional  school  established  the  two-year  course  in  1917, 
so  there  are  now  eight  provincial  secondary  schools  that  give 
normal  training. 

During  1917,  a  committee  on  the  revision  of  high  school  courses 

of  study  carefully  considered  the  high  school  courses  and  made 

valuable  recommendations.    It  is  probable  that  at  the  beginning 

of  the  school  ye&r  1918-19,  a  four-year  course 

8ohlo\*'ooL^^^^  in  housekeeping  and  household  arts  will  be  or- 
ganized, and  a  commercial  course  for  the  third 
and  fourth  years  of  some  high  schools.  Already  three  four- 
year  courses  in  agriculture  have  been  outlined,  two  years  of 
which  courses  are  now  being  given  at  the  Central  Luzon  Agricul- 
tural School.  The  question  of  placing  technical  courses  of  sec- 
ondary grade  in  other  than  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and 
Trades  is  also  receiving  attention. 

The  course  of  study  in  high  school  English  introduced  during 
the  previous  school  year  was  made  more  effective  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  syllabus  prepared  by  the  permanent  committee  on  high 
school  English.  A  careful  study  of  this  syllabus  by  teachers 
of  English  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  improvement  in  instruction 
in  this  subject. 

In  addition  to  this  syllabus,  syllabi  in  biology  and  economic 
conditions  in  the  Philippines  have  been  prepared.  A  task  for 
the  near  future  is  to  so  increase  the  number  of  syllabi  as  to 
include  all  subjects  in  the  secondary  course  and  to  publish  these 
in  printed  form. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  school  year  1916-17,  inquiries  were 
made  in  each  division  concerning  the  intentions  of  secondary 
students  who  were  to  graduate  in  March,  1917.     Of  such  stud- 

occupation  of  ^^*^'  ^^  P^^  ^^^*  stated  that  they  intended  to 
Secondary  continue  their  studies,  while  35  per  cent  intended 
oraduatei.  ^^  teach.  In  other  words,  90  per  cent  of  high 
school  graduates  either  intended  to  continue  their  education  or 
to  enter  the  teaching  service.  There  was  a  considerable  differ- 
ence between  schools,  the  variation  in  the  per  cents  of  students 
who  intended  to  teach  being  from  0  to  60,  and  in  those  who 
proposed  to  study  from  30  to  88.     Returns  concerning  graduates 
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from  a  few  schools  show  that  these  expressed  intentions  are 
carried  out  quite  fully. 

In  many  places,  supervising  officers  and  teachers  have  done 
valuable  work  in  advising  intermediate  graduates  and  second- 
ary students  as  to  the  line  of  work  which  they  should  follow. 
Undoubtedly,  more  attention  to  this  matter  would  lead  to  still 
better  results.  At  the  present  time,  there  is  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  stenographers  and  typists,  and  better  trained 
teachers  are  one  of  the  vital  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Young  men  and  women  who  are  well  adapted  for  either  of  these 
lines  of  work  should  be  encouraged  to  enter  either  the  Philippine 
Normal  School  or  the  Philippine  School  of  Commerce  as  soon 
as  they  complete  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  course. 

Attention  to  this  matter  by  division  superintendents  will  lead 
to  an  improvement  both  in  the  teaching  and  in  the  clerical  force 
available  in  each  division,  and  a  real  service  will  at  the  same 
time  be  rendered  students  who,  as  a  result  of  wise  advice,  take 
up  the  kind  of  work  for  which  they  are  especially  fitted. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  graduates  of  the  Philippine 
Normal  School  and  of  high  schools  teaching  in  the  different 
divisions  in  August,  1917,  shows  that  not  all  superintendents 
are  obtaining  enough  teachers  of  high  academic  and  profes- 
sional attainments.  Excluding  from  consideration  Manila  and 
the  Philippine  Normal  School,  the  proportion  of  Philippine 
Normal  School  graduates  varies  from  0  to  9  per  cent.  The 
same  condition  exists  with  reference  to  high  school  graduates; 
six  divisions  have  none  and  three  have  over  10  per  cent  of 
their  teachers  secondary  graduates.  A  stronger  teaching  force 
is  needed  for  intermediate  grades  and  it  should  be  composed 
entirely  of  teachers  who  are  at  least  high  school  or  normal  grad- 
uates. There  is  no  possibility  of  fixing  such  requirements  at 
present,  but  they  should  now  be  set  up  as  ideals  to  work  for. 

At  the  present  time,  it  seems  advisable  to  hold  to  the  policy 
of  having  secondary  schools  that  give  one  or  two  courses  of 
study  rather  than  to  try  to  establish  large  cosmopolitan  high 
schools  where  a  number  of  courses  will  be  oflfered.  Both  from 
educational  and  from  business  standpoints,  this  policy  seems 
wise;  greater  interest  is  taken  in  each  special  course  given  in 
a  separate  institution,  and  the  establishment  of  cosmopolitan 
high  schools  under  the  present  unsatisfactory  conditions  as  to 
definite  sources  of  school  revenues  for  the  support  of  secondary 
schools  is  impossible.  Furthermore,  there  are  only  a  few  prov- 
inces where  the  number  of  pupils  is  sufficiently  great  to  make 
the  administration  of  a  number  of  courses  under  the  same 
management  feasible. 
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During  the  past  year,  instructions  were  issued  to  segregate 

(to  the  extent  of  placing  them  in  separate  classes)   boys  and 

girls  in  intermediate  and  secondary  schools  where  the  numbers 

attending  were  sufficient  to  make  the  plan  desir- 

^Tb7xm!*°      ^bJ^-     The  chief  purpose  of  this  step  was  to  make 

it  easier  to  carry  on  the  special  kinds  of  work 

prescribed  for  the  different  sexes.     The  primary  schools  were 

not  affected;  and  the  action  taken   did  not  constitute,   as  it 

has  been  interpreted  by  some,  an  abandonment  of  co-education 

in  the  public  schools. 

ACADEMIC  INSTllUCTION 

The    improvement   in    academic    instruction    was    continued 

during    the    year    1917.    This    was    especially    true    in    the 

primary   schools,    as   evidenced   by   the   considerable   increase 

Progreit        in   the   percentage   of   promotions   for   each   of 

Continued.       t^g  primary  grades.     This  increase  was  largest 

in  Grade  I  where  the  improvement  was  most  needed. 

The  progress  made  was  due  to  a  large  number  of  factors 
whose  combined  influence  brought  about  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  course  of  study  and  of  methods  of  teaching. 

Closer  supervision  of  classroom  instruction  may  be  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  factors.  The  number 
of  academic  supervisors  was  considerably  increased,  the  super- 
vising districts  were  in  some  cases  made  smaller,  and  principals 
spent  more  time  in  supervision  than  ever  before. 

The  Teachers'  Vacation  Assembly  held  at  the  Philippine  Nor- 
mal School  and  the  division  normal  institutes  also  helped  greatly 
in  the  improvement  of  academic  instruction.     During  the  past 
three  years,  the  chief  aim  of  the  assemblies  and 
^in  AcIdM^^o*      normal  institutes  has  been  to  demonstrate  im- 
instruction       provcd  mcthods  of  instruction.     During  1917,  the 
ThroughTt^ohttn*  demonstration  classes  of  both  the  assembly  and 
Vacation  Asiembiy  the  institutes  Were  effectively  conducted  and  their 
Norali^i^tuu^ei.  influence   is   seen  in   every  division.     Attention 
was  not  limited  to  improving  the  methods  of  class- 
room teachers,  but  principals  and  supervising  teachers  followed 
regular  courses  of  instruction  in  supervision. 

Probably  twice  as  much  visiting  of  schools  in   other  divi- 
sions was  done  during  the  past  year  as  during  any  similar 
period    previously.     These    visits    proved    one    of    the    most 
satisfactory  means  of  bettering  the  teaching  of 
academic  subjects. 
Another  important  factor  was  the  more  general  introduction 
of  the  one-teacher-two-division-program  plan.     At  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  year,  these  programs  were  prescribed  for  every 

one-Teacber.      primary    school.     Formerly    they    were    merely 

TwoDiTuion-  recommended,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Program.  schools  had  definitely  adopted  this  scheme  of 
organization  before  it  was  made  a  requirement. 

These  programs  have  been  tried  in  some  intermediate  schools. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  division  superintendents  should 
go  slow  in  making  them  effective  in  intermediate  schools,  es- 
pecially in  any  grade  above  the  fifth.  Experiments  should  be 
tried  before  they  are  introduced  generally,  even  in  the  first  of 
the  intermediate  grades. 

Another  reason  for  progress  in  this  phase  of  school  work  is 
the  increased  amount  of  reading  of  professional  books  and 
magazines  which  teachers  are  doing.  Like  all  professions, 
teaching  can  never  be  perfected  to  a  point  where  no  further  im- 
provement is  possible.  In  fact,  the  teacher  who  does  not  con- 
stantly read  educational  books  and  periodicals  will  fall  behind 
rather  than  progress  in  his  profession.  The  cultivation  of  a 
professional  attitude  has  been  furthered  by  the  establishment 
of  libraries  of  professional  books  and  magazines  in  connection 
with  superintendents'  offices  and  provincial  schools. 

Better  school  equipment  is  now  available  than  in   previous 

years.     This  makes  for  improved  eflficiency  in  all  lines  of  work. 

During  1917,  the  Bureau  made  two  distributions  of   Insular 

funds  for  the  construction  of  desks  and  other 

Equrpment.       school  fumiturc.     It  is  also  probably  true  that 

the  item  of  school  equipment  was  better  taken 

care  of  in  municipal  estimates  than  during  any  previous  period. 

The  elimination  of  split  (half  day)  sessions  in  the  case  of 
something  over  26,000  primary  pupils  helped  in  the  better- 
ment of  instruction  in  the  academic  subjects  as  well  as 
in   other   school   activities.     Better   salaries   for 

siut^Mdons'  niunicipal  teachers  were  provided,  and  will  in 
time  lead  to  a  more  permanent,  and  therefore 
a  more  effective,  teaching  force  for  the  primary  schools. 

Speaking  of  the  primary  schools,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 

methods  at  present  employed  are  effective,  but  in  some  instances 

rather  stereotyped.     This   condition  will   necessarily  continue 

pretent         ^^  '^"^  ^^  primary  teachers  are  of  comparatively 

conditioni       low  attainments  and  have  had  little  or  no  profes- 

andNeedf.       gfonal  training  except  what  they  have  received 

while  in  the  service  itself.     A  broader  education  and  training 

are  needed  in  order  to  secure  flexibility  and  a  deeper  insight 

into  the  aims  of  instruction  and  the  reasons  for  the  employment 

of  certain  methods.     Suoervisors  will  need  to  spend  considerable 
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effort  in  giving  the  classroom  teachers  additional  training  in 
connection  with  their  teaching  work. 

The  same  factors  that  have  contributed  to  the  progress  made 
during  the  past  year  must  continue  to  be  emphasized  in  order 
that  this  progress  may  continue  without  interruption.  Both  the 
teaching  and  the  supervising  forces  still  need  to 
be  improved,  especially  in  so  far  as  ideas  of  the 
course  of  study  and  of  the  details  of  teaching  methods  are  con- 
cerned. In  some  schools,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  class- 
room teachers  know  more  about  methods  than  the  principal,  who 
in  turn  knows  more  than  the  supervising  teacher.  The  supervis- 
ing teachers  and  principals  must  have  organizing  and  adminis- 
trative ability,  but  they  must,  in  addition,  know  how  to  supervise 
classroom  instruction. 

While  the  progress  in  placing  primary  academic  instruction 
upon  a  higher  plane  has  been  continuous,  the  same  cannot  be 
stated  concerning  intermediate  and  secondary  instruction  in  all 

Intermediate      divisions.     The  extraordinary  demands  for  addi- 

and  secoBdary  tional  intermediate  and  secondary  classes  have 
Bchoou.  ^^^^  j^  impossible  in  many  instances  to  furnish 
teachers  as  adequately  trained  as  they  should  be. 

During  the  next  school  year,  division  superintendents  and  all 
supervising  officers  should  spend  considerable  time  in  studying 
ways  and  means  to  be  employed  in  bringing  about  improvement 
in  intermediate  and  secondary  instruction.  Instruction  in  the 
intermediate  and  secondary  schools  has  been  on  a  higher  plane 
than  that  in  the  primary  schools,  and  hence  the  amount  of  im- 
provement possible  is  not  so  great  as  that  which  is  now  taking 
place  in  the  primary  schools.  Considerable  improvement,  how- 
ever, must  be  made;  otherwise,  the  intermediate  and  secondary 
schools  will  shortly  have  to  yield  to  the  primary  school  in  the 
matter  of  efficiency  of  classroom  instruction. 

As  compared  with  the  school  year  1915-16,  the  record  made 
by  intermediate  and  secondary  students  during  1916-17  in  per- 
centages promoted  was  not  quite  so  good  as  that  of  the  former 
year.  This  is  not  progress,  but  the  reverse,  and  such  a  condition 
demands  attention. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

The  significance  of  the  campaign  for  the  establishment  of 
school  libraries  in  the  public  schools  and  for  spreading  a  knowl- 
edge of  current  events  by  means  of  the  Philippine  News  Review 
and  other  publications  can  be  adequately  appre- 
si  ^iflclnce       ciated  only  when  the  condition  of  Filipino  homes 
is  kept  in  mind.     In  the  great  majority  of  these 
homes,  there  are  exceedingly  few  books  other  than  the  textbooks 
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used  by  the  children  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  number  of 
homes  which  receive  a  periodical  giving  a  knowledge  of  current 
happenings  is  comparatively  small. 

Through  school  libraries  and  other  school  activities,  pupils 
are  being  led  to  form  the  reading  habit  and  to  be  concerned 
with  what  is  happening  in  their  own  land  and  in  the  world 
at  large.  There  is  a  dearth  of  suitable  reading  material  in  the 
dialects,  and  the  Filipinos  are  not  today  a  reading  people. 
Whether  they  will  become  such  or  not  depends  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  the  public  schools  and  upon  school  and  other  libraries 
which  are,  or  will  be,  established.  One  of  the  most  important 
services  which  the  public  schools  can  perform  is  to  help  in  the 
formation  of  the  habit  of  reading  books  and  periodicals  worth 
while. 

The  progress  made  in  this  campaign  is  considered  decidedly 
encouraging.  There  were  established,  during  1917,  5  new  libra- 
ries in  secondary  schools,  54  in  intermediate  schools,  and  274 
in  primary  schools.     The  total  number  of.  school 

dun'nrwn.  libraries  at  present  is  1,084,  an  increase  of  44 
per  cent  over  1916.  The  number  of  books  added 
to  these  libraries  during  the  year  was  42,006,  representing  an 
increase  of  100  per  cent  over  the  number  acquired  in  1916. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  number  of  general  school  libra- 
ries, progress  has  also  been  made  in  placing  bookcases  in  each 
classroom  in  which  are  kept  a  few  of  the  books  most  suitable 
for  the  grade,  some  of  which  contain  helpful  material  for  the 
use  of  the  teacher.  A  suitable  bookcase  in  each  room  will  soon 
be  a  necessary  part  of  standard  room  equipment. 

An  encouraging  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  establish- 
ment of  professional  libraries  in  the  schools.  The  number  of 
professional  magazines  subscribed  to  by  school  libraries  reached 
a  total  of  1,369,  an  increase  of  104,  or  8  per  cent,  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Teachers  who  form  the  habit  of  regularly  reading 
literature  on  teaching  have,  it  is  believed,  formed  a  habit  which 
will  have  a  most  far-reaching  influence  upon  their  success  and 
advancement  as  teachers. 

The  number  of  libraries  open  to  people  in  general  in  the  com- 
munity was  also  increased.  As  must  be  expected,  the  com- 
munity itself  has  not  as  yet  shown  any  great  appreciation  of 
School  Libraries    ^^^    community    service    which    school    libraries 

aa Community     stand  ready  to  offer;  although  there  are  perhaps 

Libraries.        ^  ^^^  exceptions  to  this  statement.     The  task 

of  the  schools  is  not  simply  to  provide  reading  material  in  school 

libraries  and  make  it  available  to  the  people  of  the  community, 

but  the  schools  must  first  create  a  desire  to  read.     The  school 
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libraries  which  are  being  established  and  which  are  preparatory 
steps  for  the  organization  of  public  libraries  will  serve  chiefly 
the  young  men  and  women  who  have  left  the  public  schools  and 
who  in  them  have  formed  the  reading  habit. 

Copies  of  the  Philippine  News  Review  have  been  distributed 
twice  each  month  in  sufficient  numbers  to  permit  all  intermediate 
and  secondary  pupils  to  read  them.     Numbers  of  this  publica- 
tion have  also  been  read  and  explained  to  primary 
Nfwl"R6Wew.     pupils-     In  some  of  the  remoter  municipalities, 
this  is  practically  the  only  publication  dealing 
with  current  events  that  comes  to  the  town,  and  its  educative 
influence  is  considered  of  the  utmost  significance. 

It  was  planned  to  organize  a  reading  course  for  teachers 
during  1917,  but  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  books  ordered 
made  a  postponement  until  the  school  year  1918-19  necessary. 

It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  have  pupils  form  the  reading 
habit.     They  must  also  be  led  to  read  the  proper  kind  of  books 
and  periodicals.     Two  sections  of  Bulletin  No.   44,   Libraries 
for   Philippine   Public    Schools;    namely.    Books 
BuiieVin.         ^"^    Pictures   for    Primary    Grades    and    Books 
and    Pictures    for    Intermediate    Grades,    were 
distributed  prior  to  1917.     And  during  1917,  the  following  sec- 
tions of  this  bulletin  were  distributed : 

Books  and  Pictures  for  Secondary  Schools. 

Supplementary  List  of  Books  for  Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools. 
Supplementary  List  of  Books  for  Intermediate  Grades.     Supplementary 
Reading  in  Geography. 

These  lists  proved  very  helpful  to  those  in  the  field  in  assisting 
them  to  make  book  orders  for  school  libraries. 

Many   school   libraries,   especially  those   in   provincial   high 

schools,  have  already  reached  a  stage  of  development  where 

the  services  of  a  trained  librarian  are  needed.     Perhaps  teacher- 

Need  of  Trained  librarian  should  be  the  term  used,  for  a  knowl- 

Teacber-        edge  of  both  lines  of  work  is  necessary  and,  in 

Librarians.       ^j^^  smaller  schools,  the  same  person  will  both 

teach  and  act  as  librarian.     The  need  of  such  a  librarian  is 

especially  great  in  those  schools  the  libraries  of  which  are  open 

to  the  community. 

At  the  present  time,  very  little  is  being  done  in  the  Philippine 

Islands  to  train  librarians.     In  the  University  of  the  Philippines, 

a  little  is  being  accomplished,  but  so  far  the  course  has  appealed 

to  very  few.     At  the  Philippine  Normal  School,  a 

Librarians.  ^  •    i     i.    j      i.  .    .  x      •    • 

few  special  students  are  receiving  some  training 
in  this  work,  but  no  course  of  study  for  the  training  of  librarians 
has  as  yet  been  established  in  that  institution. 
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The  small  number  of  those  who  have  entered  upon  a  course 
of  training  to  prepare  themselves  for  librarian  is  without  doubt 
due  to  the  feeling  that  library  work  does  not  offer  an  attractive 
career  since  the  salary  regulations  for  librarians  are  unsatis- 
factory. It  is  hoped  that  the  salary  schedule  will  be  made 
sufficiently  favorable  to  attract  to  this  work  young  men  and 
women  possessing  the  ability  which  success  in  library  work 
demands. 

TKXTBOOKS  AND  PUBMCATIOXS 

In  the  beginning  of  the  public  school  system,  Spanish  text- 
books were  used  in  part.     These  were  soon  replaced,  first  by 
Spanish  translations  of  American  texts  and  then  by  the  Amer- 
^   ,^  ^         ican  texts  themselves.     It  was  early  recognized 

Textbooks. 

that  texts  prepared  for  American  pupils  were  not 
suitable  in  many  respects  for  Filipino  pupils,  and  at  the  present 
time  practically  all  primary  and  intermediate  texts  have  been 
prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  schools  of  these  Islands. 
Some  secondary  texts  have  also  been  written  or  revised  to 
make  them  better  adapted  to  Philippine  high  schools.  Modi- 
fications to  meet  the  needs  of  Filipino  children  are,  of  course, 
more  needed  for  primary  and  intermediate  than  for  secondary 
pupils.  The  interests  of  high  school  pupils  have  been  broadened 
to  a  point  where  they  are  able  to  comprehend  and  enjoy  texts 
which  have  not  been  especially  adapted  to  Philippine  conditions. 
From  time  to  time,  the  desirability  of  having  Philippine  mate- 
rial for  study  is  brought  up,  sometimes  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  public  school  system  has  always 
Ada  tation       Proceeded  upon  the  policy  of  adapting  instruction 

to  Filipino  children  and  has  from  the  very  begin- 
ning included  and  taught  suitable  Philippine  material  in  the 
courses  of  study.  Some  of  those  who  have  mentioned  this  matter 
seem  to  think  they  have  discovered  a  new  principle  and  a  new 
need;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  always 
recognized  the  desirability  of  putting  into  the  courses  of  study 
material  connected  with  Philippine  life. 

One  of  the  important  aims  of  public  instruction  is  to  place 
before  the  pupils  worthy  ideals  and  to  make  such  ideals  active 
influences  in  their  lives  by  the  formation  of  habits  based  upon 

them.     Considerations  of  both  national  and  in- 

Aimi. 

dividual  progress,  however,  counsel  that  in  choos- 
ing these  ideals  only  those  be  selected  to  which  the  world  in 
general  has  given  its  approval,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to 
support  the  view  that  the  Filipino  people  possess  ideals  distinct 
from  those  which  have  met  with  approval  in  the  world  at  large. 
And  if  they  did  have  such  ideals,  it  would  manifestly  be  to 
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their  advantage  to  discard  them,  since  progress  means  keeping 
in  the  path  which  the  world  at  large  sanctions.  Industrial, 
commercial,  moral,  and  political  advancement  will  continue  only 
so  long  as  the  Filipino  people  are  actuated  by  motives  and  ideals 
that  possess  validity  in  world  affairs.  Such  motives  and  such 
ideals  are  recognized  in  the  texts  now  employed. 

During  the  year,  a  few  supplementary  reading  books  were 

distributed  for  use  in  the  primary  grades.     This  was  more  or 

less  an  experiment,  as  it  was  desired  to  decide  which  of  the 

several  books  distributed  were  most  suitable.     A 

^""^  Tt^*."**"^  Histortj  of  the  United  States  by  McLaughlin  and 
Van  Tyne  was  introduced  for  use  in  secondary 
schools,  but  in  a  number  of  divisions  the  use  of  the  former  text 
was  continued,  since  sufficient  copies  were  still  on  hand. 

A  partial  distribution  of  the  new  primary  geography  was  made 
toward  the  end  of  1917.  This  book  is  a  considerable  improve- 
ment over  the  one  formerly  in  use.  Manuscripts  of  new  inter- 
mediate geographies  were  carefully  examined  by  committees 
during  the  year  and  a  text  prepared  by  Mr.  Hugo  H.  Miller  and 
Miss  Mary  E.  Polley  adopted. 

A  manuscript  in  good  manners  and  right  conduct  for  inter- 
mediate grades  prepared  by  Miss  Gertrude  E.  McVenn  was  also 
approved.  The  teaching  of  this  subject  was  undertaken  in  the 
primary  grades  several  years  ago,  and  will  now  be  extended  to 
the  intermediate  schools.  The  need  of  instruction  in  this  subject 
is  now  generally  recognized  both  here  and  elsewhere. 

Manuscripts  in  Philippine  history  and  Philippine  government 
were  received  in  October  and  carefully  reviewed.  Philippine 
Civics  by  Justice  George  A.  Malcolm  and  Brief  History  of  the 
Philippines  by  Professor  Leandro  Fernandez  were  adopted  sub- 
ject to  revision. 

The  present  contracts  for  texts  expire  September  30,  1918. 
The  submission  of  texts  and  bids  for  supplying  them  has  been 
requested  for  April  2,  1918. 

During  the  year,  a  number  of  publications  were  printed  for  the 
Bureau  of  Education  by  the  Bureau  of  Printing.  Some  of  these 
give  information  about  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  schools,  chief  of  such 
being  the  Service  Manual,  which  was  republished  during  the 
year,  and  which  gives  rather  complete  data  on  all  features  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  and  its  work.  So  many  changes  in  the 
regulations  of  the  Bureau  had  taken  place  that  a 
j^^^  revision  of  this  important  book  was  necessary. 
In  this  work,  the  field  and  the  General  Office 
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cooperated.  Publications  which  give  courses  of  study,  either 
for  the  public  schools  or  for  the  Teachers*  Vacation  Assembly 
and  normal  institutes  were  also  issued.  The  following  publica- 
tions were  printed  during  the  year: 

Reprints : 

Free-hand  Drawing  for  Primary  Grades,  Grades  I  and  II. 
Free-hand  Drawing  for  Primary  Grades,  Grades  III  and  IV. 
Housekeeping. — A  Textbook  for  Girls  in  the  Intermediate  Schools  of 

the  Philippines. 
Manual  in  Woodworking  for  Philippine  Public  Schools. 
Bulletin  No.  47. — GJood  Manners  and  Right  Conduct. 
Revisions : 

Music  for  Primary  Grades. 

Bulletin  No.  41. — Service  Manual. 

English  Composition. — ^A  Manual  for  Use  in  Philippine  Public  Schools. 

Embroidery. — A  Manual  for  Use  in  Philippine  Public  Schools. 

School  Ground  Improvements. — A  Normal  Institute  Course  for  Teachers 

of  All  Grades. 
School  and  Home  Gardening. — A  Normal  Institute  Course  for  Teachers 
of  Primary  Grades. 
Intermediate   Gardening. — A   Normal   Institute  Course   for   Teachers 

of  Intermediate  Grades. 
Housekeeping. — A  Normal  Institute  Course  for  Teachers. 
Supplementary  Problems  for  Classes  in  Agriculture. 
Bulletin  No.  63. — Elementary  Course  in  Plain  Sewing. 
New: 

Course  of  Study  for  Intermediate  Grades. 

Bulletin    No.    43. — Philippine    School    of    Arts    and    Trades,    Catalog 

1917-18. 
Hand  Weaving. — A  Manual  for  Use  in  Philippine  Public  Schools. 
Civico-Educational  Lectures : 

No.     9.  Good  Citizenship. — Mr.  Kilmer  0.  Moe. 

No.  10.  Good  Manners  and  Right  Conduct. — Mr.  Bertram  S.  Ten 

Hagen. 
No.  11.  Agriculture   and    Other   Industries    As    Honorable   Voca- 
tions.— Mr.  Percy  A.  Hill. 
No.  12.  A  Garden  for  Every  Home. — Mr.  Camilo  Osias. 
No.  13.  Care  and  Treatment  of  Domestic  Animals. — Mr.  Camilo 

Osias. 
No.  14.  The  Care  of  Children.— Dr.  Sixto  Y.  Orosa. 
Follow-ups  Nos.  5-10  for  Agricultural  Clubs  for  Filipino  Boys  and 

Girls. 
Supervision  of  Agricultural  Activities. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  textbooks  and  to  the  publications 

made  for  this  Bureau  by  the  Bureau  of  Printing,  material  is 

from  time  to  time  planotyped  or  mimeographed  in  the  General 

Office  itself  and  distributed  to  the  field.     In  many 

Pnbi^atiiiii.      cases,  this  material  is  composed  of  courses  of  study 

which  are  in  a  more  or  less  experimental  stage. 
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During  the  year,  the  most  important  of  these  publications  in- 
cluded the  following: 

Bulletin  No.  44. — Libraries  for  Philippine  Public  Schools,  Supple- 
mentary List  of  Books  for  Primary  and  Intermediate  Grades. 

Bulletin  No.  44. — Libraries  for  Philippine  Public  Schools,  Books  and 
Pictures  for  Secondary  Schools. 

Bulletin  No.  44.— Libraries  for  Philippine  Public  Schools,  Supple- 
mentary List  of  Books  for  Intermediate  Grades. 

Course  of  Study  in  English  for  High  Schools.     A  syllabus. 

Station  List  of  Division  Superintendents  of  Schools  and  American 
and  Insular  Filipino  Supervising  Teachers,  Principals,  and  Other 
Teachers  with  Special  Assignments. 

The  Philippine  Craftsman,  which  had  for  five  years  main- 
tained a  high  standard  as  a  publication  dealing  with  the  indus- 
trial work  of  the  public  schools,  came  to  an  end  in  March,  1917. 
It  had  done  much  to  advance  industrial  education 
'^^^otlfum^l^^     ^^  ^^^  Philippine  Islands,  and  had  also  been  appre- 
ciated  by  the   educational   authorities   of  other 
countries  in  the  Far  East  and  elsewhere.     The  Philippine  Crafts- 
man served  its  purpose  in  making  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  on  industrial  instruction,  and  in  helping  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  an  effective  system  of  industrial  instruction  in  the  public 
schools.     Its  abandonment  was  largely  due  to  the  necessity  of 
exercising  all  possible  means  of  economy. 

The  distribution   of  40,000  copies  of  the  Philippine   News 

Review  twice  each  month  was  continued.     Although  published  by 

a  private  business  firm  and  distributed  by  them,  this  publication 

was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  this  office; 

Nfwl^Re^ew.     ^^^  ^^^  Bureau  of  Education  bears  all  expense 

connected  with  its  distribution  to  public  schools 

throughout  the  Philippine  Islands.     The  Review  contains  an 

account  of  current  events  stated  in  simple  language.     Matters 

connected  with  the  Philippines  are  emphasized,  but  important 

world  events  are  also  given  a  place.    A  few  questions  on  .the 

material  of  each  issue  serve  as  a  help  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

In  many  remote  localities,  it  is  practically  the  only  source  of  news 

concerning  current  events. 

The  restrictions  placed  upon  the  cost  of  high  school  annuals 
produced  satisfactory  results.     Many  of  the  souvenirs  prepared 
by  high  school  classes  during  1917  were  far  more  attractive 
than  the  large  and  pretentious  annuals  which 
^ilnSu!^^      they   had   published   in   previous   years.     These 
restrictions  continue  in  force  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  permanent. 


AnNTAL    KKrt»KT.    I^IRIAI      «»K    KlMCAllON.    IDIK.] 


Girls  of   the   Leyte    High    School    making   a   bread    cooler.     One   of   the    many   and    varied    tasks    In 

domestic  science  work. 


'^^^^^-^^^/ 


i^'  \:^ 
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People  assembled  to  participate  In  the  exercises  of  Parents'  Day,  Leyte  High  Sohool. 


Annual  Rkport,  Bureau  of  Education,  1918.1 


Domestio  Science  Building,  Resales,  Pangasinan. 


Puerto  Galera  School,  Mindoro. 


^  of' 
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IXDl'STRIAL  INSTUl'l  TION 

Development  continued  during  1917  in  all  lines  of  work — 
needlework,  housekeeping  and  cooking,  native  handicrafts,  wood- 
working, and  ironworking.  The  usual  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
the  commercial  side  of  industrial  instruction. 
i^o*iJ?«i^  Greater  progress  would  have  been  made  4n  ad- 
vancing the  Islands'  export  trade  of  handicraft 
articles,  had  sufficient  transportation  been  available  at  moderate 
prices.  The  encouragement  given  to  household  industries  by 
industrial  instruction  is  significant.  That  greatest  educational 
problem — ^the  organization  of  enough  public  schools  to  accom- 
modate every  child — is  also  an  economic  problem,  for  educational 
progress  is  contingent  upon  economic  development.  Industrial 
instruction  aims  both  to  better  the  home  life  and  surroundings 
of  individuals  and  to  promote  the  economic  interests  of  the  entire 
country. 

More  effective  work  in  plain  sewing  was  made  possible  by  the 
the  publication  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  bulletin  on  this  subject. 

^,     ^  The  preparation  of  more  definite  courses  in  plain 

Pl&iii  Sewiiif.  ,«  -,  i.j_  t*    A  % 

,sewmg  for  each  primary  and  mtermediate  grade 
resulted  in  improved  instruction. 

The  furnishing  of  materials  for  plain  sewing  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  encouraged.     Parents  provide  money  to  buy  garments 
more  willingly  than  to  purchase  materials  which  the  child  will 
Methods  of       '^^^  bring  home  in  the  form  of  finished  garments, 
socuring        In  almost  every  case,  the  pupils  buy  the  garments 
Materials.       which  they  make  and  thus  reimburse  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  materials. 

Cooking  and  housekeeping  are  no  longer  urged  for  all  primary 
schools.     This  change  in  policy  was  decided  upon  because  of 
the  decreasing  age  and  size  of  primary  pupils  and  of  the  fact 
that  most  primary  graduates  enter  intermediate 
H?«ekeepur     schools.     But  in  intermediate  schools,  increased 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  cooking  and  housekeep- 
ing, and  instructions  were  issued  recommending  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  course  in  housekeeping  and  household  arts  into  all 
intermediate  schools.     A  course  in  housekeeping  and  household 
arts  for  secondary  schools  was  recommended  by  the  committee 
on  secondary  courses  of  study  and  will  probably  be  adopted 
for  the  next  school  year. 

In  order  to  make  both  intermediate  and  secondary  instruc- 
tion as  effective  as  possible,  the  text  on  housekeeping  is  being 
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entirely    rewritten.     The    revised    text    will    include    sufficient 

BeTiiionof       material  for  a  four-year  course  in  the  secondary 

Hotttekeepinf      school,  in  addition  to  outlining  the  work  for  inter- 

^•***  mediate  grades. 

Bamboo-rattan    furniture    making    benefits   the    homes    and, 
wherever  introduced,  has  proved  popular.     Advance  made  in  this 
work  during  the  year  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  fifteen  new 
designs  of  bamboo-rattan  furniture  were  distrib- 
'^'^urau^rl!*''     "ted-     The  making  of  this  furniture  should  be 
extended  to  more  schools  in  districts  where  suit- 
able materias  are  available.     At  present,  bamboo-rattan  fur- 
niture is  designed  only  for  local  consumption,  the  object  being 
to  introduce  into  the  homes  more  and  better  furniture  than 
that  now  in  use. 

Commercial  work  in  trade  schools  was  emphasized  and  the 
output  for  1917  amounted  to  1^212,970,  an  increase  of  ^54,706 
over    1916.     This    work    meets    pupil    and    community    needs. 
It  gives  pupils  an  opportunity  to  earn  part  of 
their  school  expenses  and  trains  them  to  make 
things   which   the   average    community   requires.     During   the 
past   year,    trade   schools   rendered    valuable    service    in    con- 
structing   school    desks,    more    being    made    in     1917    than 
during  any  previous  year.     In  order  to  extend  the  community 
service   rendered  by  these  schools,   each  institution  has  been 
requested  to  prepare  a  catalog  of  the  standard  articles  which  it 
makes.     Such  a  catalog  will  not  only  increase  the  amount  of 
orders  received,  but  will  be  valuable  in  standardizing  the  output. 
Most  trade  schools  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  an  adequate 
working  capital,  without  which  these  schools  cannot  rttain  the 
highest  measure  of  success.     Statistics  show  that  there  is  a 
very  close  relation  between  the  amount  of  the 
^oapiUL*        operating  capital  and  the  output.     Without  suffi- 
cient capital,  it  is  at  times  impossible  promptly  to 
meet  demands  made  upon  them  for  manufactured  articles.     A 
number  of  these  schools  need  .new  machinery  and  tools,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  provincial  authorities  both 
to  purchase  the  needed  equipment  and  to   provide   sufficient 
operating  capital. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  introduction  of  a  build- 
ing course  into  several  trade  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  1918-19.     This  new  course  has  been  under  consideration  for 
Building        several  years  and  its  introduction  will  further 
oouTM.         diversify  the  training  given  in  trade  schools. 
A  recent  investigation  shows  that  the  average  earning  capa- 
city of  495  graduates  of  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and 
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Trades  was  1^57.80  a  month.     About  150  of  its  graduates  are 
EArnin  employed  as  teachers  and  many  others  are  em- 

Capacity  of       ployed  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works  or  by 
studenti.        private  construction  firms.     These  figures  indi- 
cate  both   the   efficiency   of   trade  school   instruction   and   the 
demand  for  it. 

For  several  years,  considerable  stress  has  been   placed  on 
certain  handicraft  industries,  among  whose  products  are  in- 
cluded embroidery,  lace,  hats,  mats,  slippers,  and 
i^dustri*ei.       baskets.     Several  conditions  have  united  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  these  industries  until 
they    assume    commercial    importance.     Instruction    in    handi- 
craft industries  naturally  led  to  the  production  in  the  schools 
of  salable  articles  which  sought  a  market.     Many 
of  the  pupils  who  left  school  naturally  desired  to 
use  their  knowledge  of  handicraft  industries  in  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood.    Certain  of  these  industries   were   recognized  as  being 
capable,  under  proper  guidance,  of  being  developed  into  lucrative 
industries. 

The  need  of  intelligent  direction  in  the  advancement  of  these 
industries  and  of  bringing  the  producer  into  touch  with  the 
consumer  led  in  1914  to  the  establishment  of  the  Sales  Agency. 
At  about  the  same  time,  the  School  of  Household 
Industries  was  organized  with  the  object  of  train- 
ing girls,  who  would  later  return  to  their  homes  and  establish 
household   centers   for   the  production'  of   handicraft  articles. 
The    Sales    Agency    accomplished    something    in    establishing 
trade    connections    and    in    bringing    the    handicraft    products 
of  the  Philippines  to  the  attention  of  the  markets  of  world. 
The    School    of    Household    Industries    succeeded    in    training 
School  of        niany  expert  workers.     Neither  agency,  however, 
Houioboid       had   in   the   field   a   personnel   sufficient   to   give 
Industries.       ^.j^^  work  the  intelligent  direction  necessary  to 
success;  and  in  a  degree,  the  School  of  Household  Industries 
simply  duplicated  the  work  done  in  other  schools. 

The  Sales  Agency  was  abolished  in  1915  and  the  School  of 

Household  Industries  in  1916.     In  February,  1916,  was  passed 

Act  No.  2629  which  established  a  General  Sales  Department 

^  .  ^    .^      under  the  control  of  the  Director  of  Education  and 

Act  Ko.  8629. 

authorized  establishment  of  provincial  industrial 
departments.  This  Act  made  intelligent  direction  and  su- 
pervision possible  and  created  a  local  market  which  made 
possible  the  prompt  payment  of  workers.  Thus  was  success- 
fully attacked  the  problem  of  directing  and  stimulating  the 
manufacture  of  handicraft  products. 
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The  assumption  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  work  of 

organizing  and  developing  handicraft  industries  entailed  new 

departures  in  public  school  work  and  created  new  problems. 

It  meant  that  the  Bureau  must  enter  the  com- 

Prool6inii 

mercial  field  and  attempt  to  manufacture,  both 
in  the  schools  and  out,  handicraft  articles  for  export.  It 
required  careful  study  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  It 
meant  that  in  a  large  measure  commercial  demands  should 
dictate  the  particular  lines  of  handicraft  to  be  taught.  In  short, 
it  meant  that  the  Director  of  Education  was  to  assume  the  role 
both  of  a  pedagog  and  of  a  business  man.  To  play  this  dual 
part  successfully,  he  has  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  carrying 
on  the  commercial  work  so  as  not  to  defeat  the  larger  aim  of 
the  schools — the  well-balanced  training  and  developing  of  the 
child  and  his  preparation  for  the  fullest  and  highest  enjoyment 
of  life.  So  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  each  pupil  such 
school  training  as  will  make  him,  within  the  limits  of  his  capaci- 
ties, the  most  efficient  producing  unit  possible  in  the  broad 
sense  of  producing  the  knowledge  and  skill  needed  by  his  com- 
munity. 

As  an  aid  in  introducing  new  handicrafts  and  in  developing 

local  handicraft  industries,  the  workers  of  a  community  are 

organized  into  a  household  center  under  a  leader  who  carries 

on   all   business   with   the   provincial   industrial 

^o7ntws!*        department  or,  in  a  few  cases,  with  the  General 

Sales   Department.     By  means  of  such  centers, 

those  who  have  learned  the  handicraft  are  given  an  opportunity 

to  put  their  knowledge  into  practice,  and  many  former  public 

school  pupils  are  now  earning  their  living  as  members  of  such 

centers. 

Two  hundred  fifty-four  household  centers,  including  those  in 
existence  only  during  the  vacation  period,  were  in  operation 
during  1917,  and  108  were  still  in  operation  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  the  end  of 
ope^tio^       the  year.     All   but   43   were   producers   of   em- 
broidery, which  industry  has  had  a  remarkable 
growth  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing export  figures  of  embroidery: 

Exports  of  embroidery  for  the  calendar  year: 

1914 M24,912.00 

1915    : 735,303.00 

1916    : 2,328,024.00 

Exports   of   embroidery   for   the   twelve   months,   July   1    to 

June  30: 

1915-16  1,236,664.00 

1916-17 3,122,429.09 
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The  rapid  growth  of  this  industry  is  due  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Fifty  centers  producing  baskets ;  4,  crochet ;  1,  brooms ;  46,  lace ; 
and  1,  hats  have  also  been  in  operation ;  but  the  results  in  these 
industries  have  been  less  gratifying.  Several  centers  produced 
more  than  one  handicraft  article. 

In  its  relations  with  household  centers,  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion does  not  compete  with  private  business.  In  communities 
where  business  firms  are  successfully  operating,  the  lines  of  work 

No  Competition    ^"  which  they  are  interested  are  not  undertaken. 

with  Private  Where  the  work  of  developing  and  directing  cen- 
Busineis.  ^^^.^  j^^^  heeu  undertaken,  it  is  discontinued  when 
conditions  are  favorable  for  turning  the  centers  over  to  private 
concerns.  In  accordance  with  this  policy,  during  1917,  all  house- 
hold center  work  in  embroidery  in  provinces  near  Manila  was 
discontinued,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  communities 
where  the  industry  was  not  yet  well  established.  When  the 
workers  can  turn  out  a  product  satisfactory  to  commercial  firms, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  establish  direct  connection  between  them 
and  some  commercial  house.  After  establishing  such  relations, 
the  Bureau  continues  for  a  time  to  interest  itself  in  these  centers 
to  the  extent  of  assuring  them  fair  treatment  and  a  constant 
supply  of  work.  In  some  communities  where  centers  transfer 
from  Government  to  private  work,  the  Bureau  may  continue  to 
encourage  promising  lines  of  handicraft  industry  that  have  not 
been  commercialized. 

During  the  past  year,  the  schools  produced  handicraft  prod- 
ucts to  the  value  of  ^172,541.06,  while  the  household  cen- 
ters   produced    =P=23,564.35    worth.    Articles    to 

Outputt 

the  value  of  1P184,400.59  were  sold  through 
the  General  Sales  Department  and  "^11,704.82  worth  were  sold 
locally. 

The  high  ocean  freight  rates  considerably  handicapped  the 
work  of  the  General  Sales  Department  during  the  year.  Em- 
broidery, lace,  and  other  small  articles,  the  value  of  which,  when 

The  Market  for  Compared  with  their  bulk,  is  high,  were  not 
Handicraft  seriously  afFccted  by  the  great  increase  in  freight 
Products.  rates;  but  this  increase  made  it  difficult  to  dis- 
pose of  more  bulky  articles  such  as  baskets  and  mats.  Up  to 
August,  1917,  a  ten-dollar-per-ton  freight  rate  was  enjoyed  on 
certain  Government  steamers.  But  since  that  date,  because  of 
the  excessive  freight  charges,  it  has  been  impossible  to  ship  a 
large  quantity  of  articles  ordered  by  firms  in  the  United  States. 
Unless  something  can  be  done  to  secure  special  rates  for  Bureau 
products,  plans  must  be  changed  so  that  only  such  articles  as 
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can  be  sold  locally,  or  such  as  have  a  high  value  compared  with 
their  bulk  are  produced. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  transportation  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  practically  all  work  handled  by  the  General  Sales  Depart- 
ment is  done  in  the  schools*  where  the  pupils  work  only  a  few 
hours  a  week,  it  is  impossible  to  make  prompt 
^^ordm.^^       delivery   of   orders.     The    inevitable   delays   are 
annoying  to  both  parties  concerned  and  it  appears 
desirable  that,  in  the  future,  sales  be  made  only  from  stock 
actually  on  hand  in  the  General  Sales  Department  and  that  no 
orders  whatsoever  be  taken  for  articles  which  must  be  fabri- 
cated and  delivered  at  some  future  date. 

The  war  has  directed  the  attention  of  American  buyers  to  the 
Far  East  and,  if  it  were  not  for  high  freight  rates,  the  entire 
product  of  the  schools  and  household  centers  could  have  been 
Competition       marketed    without    difficulty.     The    market    for 
In  Lace  and       filet  lacc  and  crochet,  especially  when  made  of 
wuh'^ohina       the  finer  threads,  was  strong;  while  bobbin  lace 
and  Japan       dJd  not  scll  SO  wcll.     In  both  crochet  and  filet 
lace,  the  market  felt  competition  with  China  and  Japan.     If  filet 
lace  and  crochet  continue  to  be  products  of  this  country,  they 
must  be  put  on  the  market  at  prices  that  will  make  possible 
competition  with  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  products  which  can 
be  marketed  in  Manila  and  the  United  States  after  paying  a  duty 
of  60  per  cent.     As  a  living  wage  in  these  countries  is  much 
lower  than  that  in  the  Philippines,  the  outlook  for  filet  lace  and 
crochet  is  none  too  promising.     On  the  other  hand,  in  the  lines 
of  embroidery  now  being  taught  in  the  Philippines,  it  is  not 
believed  that  China  and  Japan  will  ever  be  successful  com- 
petitors. 

The  need  of  a  bulletin  on  basketry  which  will  also  serve  as 
a  catalog  has  been  felt.  Such  a  publication,  which  will  con- 
tain photographs  of  the  different  baskets  made  in  the  Phil- 
Baeketry  ippincs,  is  now  in  course  of  preparation.  It  is 
BuUetm.  believed  that  this  bulletin  will  aid  materially  in 
finding  a  market  for  the  handicraft  products  of  the  schools. 
Plans  for  similar  bulletins  on  embroidery  and  lace  have  been 
made. 

Present  tariflf  regulations  are  favorable  to  Philippine  products 
to  the  extent  that  articles  in  which  80  per  cent  of  the  value  is 
represented  by  work  done  in  the  Philippines  are  admitted  free 
into  the  United  States.     This  gives  the  Philip- 
Reguuwoni.      pi^es  a  Considerable  advantage  over  other  coun- 
tries;   but    still    more    liberal    provisions    are 
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desirable  and  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Insular  Govern- 
ment to  secure  them. 

During  the  year,  investigations  were  carried  on  to  se- 
cure definite  knowledge  of  the  time  cost  of  production  of  the 
different  industrial  articles  made  in  the  schools.  The  aim  of 
this  inquiry  was  to  furnish  data  on  which  prices 
^*D»u!*'*  could  be  more  consistently  determined,  and  to 
decide  what  lines  of  work  offer  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  which  should  be  considered  as 
merely  supplemental  household  industries — work  that  might  be 
done  in  the  homes  at  idle  moments  to  supplement  the  income 
of  the  family.  Accurate  data  of  this  sort  are  essential  to  the 
success  of  household  center  work.  In  many  cases  household 
centers  have  failed  because  of  the  selection  of  the  wrong  kind 
of  work.  The  workers  in  these  centers  expect  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood for  themselves  and,  in  some  cases,  for  a  family.  The  data 
on  this  question  will  be  ready  for  the  field  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  school  year. 

During  the  year,  1,125  orders  for  industrial  articles  valued 
at  a  total  of  'PS  13,207.61  were  placed  with  the  field.     Inward 
orders   to    the    value   of   ^126,521.36    were    taken    from    132 
whoiewiie       firms.     The  total   sales  for  the  year  amounted 
B*ie«.  to  1^1,241.81. 

In   order   to   dispose   of   slightly   damaged    and   other   mis- 
Retaii         cellaneous  articles  that  do  not  find  a  ready  sale 
8&ietroom.       among  wholesale  buyers,  a  retail  salesroom  has 
been  opened.     During  the  year,  sales  amounted  to  ^18,147.94. 
Forty  Filipino  traveling  industrial  teachers  gave  instruction 
in  the  various  divisions  during  the  year.     A  few  were  stationed 
permanently  in  certain  divisions,  while  others  were  sent  out  for 
g^  ^^  short  periods  to  places  where  their  services  ap- 

peared to  be  most  in  demand.     Some  of  these 
were   not   so   highly   trained   as   they  should   have   been   and 
constant  effort  was  made  to  obtain  better  material,  so  that  many 
changes  in  personnel  were  effected.     The  Chief  of  the  Industrial 
Division  visited  fourteen  school  divisions  during  the  year  and 
other  members  of  the  Division  made  a  few  trips  of  inspection. 
Perhaps  no  other  phase  of  the  educational  system  in  the 
Philippines  has  attracted  so  much  attention  as  the  industrial 
instruction.     The  various   Chinese  and  Japanese  commissions 
Interest  in  the     that  visited  the  Islands  during  1917  manifested 
Ac^twitiM       great  interest  in  this  phase  of  the  work.     In- 
of  the  Public     quiries  from  educators  and  others  interested  in 
Bchoou.         public  school  work  are  constantly  coming  in  from 
various  parts  of  the  Far  East  for  information  concerning  in- 
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dustrial  instruction  and  for  copies  of  bulletins  treating  of  this 
phase  of  the  school  work.  Requests  were  received  during  the 
year  from  Guam  for  two  teachers,  and  from  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments for  one  teacher,  of  industrial  work.  Both  requests  were 
granted  and  it  is  probable  that  others  of  the  same  kind  will  be 
received  in  the  future. 

AGRICUiyriJRAL   KDUCATION 

The  participation  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  food  pro- 
duction campaign  was  an  important  feature  of  the  year's  activi- 
ties in  agricultural  education.  Emphasis  was  placed  upon 
increasing  the  production  of  food  by  pupils  and 

^''camp^lfill^!^''"  by  their  relatives  and  friends.  The  public  schools 
were  an  important  medium  for  the  distribution 
of  information  to  adults  through  the  activities  of  their  children, 
through  the  distribution  of  pamphlets,  and  through  the  giving 
of  civico-educational  lectures  on  agricultural  topics.  The  serv- 
ices of  teachers  qualified  to  help  in  the  campaign  for  increased 
food  production  were  offered  to  the  promoters  of  the  movement 
for  increasing  the  production  of  food  materials  and  were  ac- 
cepted. The  Director  of  Education  was  a  member  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Food  Commission  and  division  superintendents  and 
teachers  were  members  of  provincial  and  municipal  food  com- 
mittees. In  its  work  of  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture and  other  Government  agencies,  the  Bureau  of  Education 
was  assisted  by  an  allotment  of  ^15,000  as  aid  in  extending  the 
food  demonstration  feature  of  garden  day  celebrations. 

The  program  in  gardening  for  the  year  included  an  effort  to 
double  the  area  of  school  and  home  gardens  and  to  at  least 
double  the  production.  Reports  recently  received  indicate  that 
^    ^    .  these  results  are  being  attained  and  in  a  number 

of  cases  surpassed.  The  Food  Commission  pur- 
chased a  quantity  of  vegetable  seeds  for  distribution  to 
pupils  in  the  public  schools.  Gardening  instruction  was  made 
to  reach  the  people  through  plant  nurseries,  home  gardens, 
food  demonstrations,  domestic  science  instruction  in  the  cooking 
of  garden  products,  and  agricultural  clubs.  Home  gardens, 
which  are  cultivated  under  the  supervision  of  teachers,  increased 
in  number.  Stress  was  placed  upon  interesting  the  parents  of 
pupils  in  all  phases  of  agricultural  education.  Instruction  in 
gardening  in  the  schools  has  undoubtedly  led  the  people  to 
enjoy  a  more  varied  and  a  more  balanced  diet. 

The  number  of  schools  teaching  practical  agriculture  on  model 
farms  reached  124,  an  increase  of  45  per  cent.     One  hundred 
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Clean-up   week.   Cagayan.   Misamis.   1917. 


A  vegetable  booth,   Garden   Day,   San   Narciso,  Zambales. 


Annual  Rkport,  Hukkau  ok  Eiucation,  1918.1 


The   cabbage   field   at    the   Albay    Provincial    High   School.     Four   ares    yielded    about    1.600    heads 
valued  at  approximately  P800.     Mount  Mayon  in  the  background. 


Gardeners  at  the  San   Lazaro   Primary  School.   Manila. 
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fifty-seven  additional  hectares  (400  acres)  of  land  were  placed 
under  cultivation  at  schools  that  taught  fanning, 
"™  '*  making  it  possible  for  pupils  to  receive  better  in- 
struction. The  number  of  settlement  farm  schools  reached  104, 
an  increase  of  65  per  cent.  Three  new  agricultural  schools 
and  one  new  farm  school  were  organized.  Adoption  of  the  plan 
of  keeping  these  schools  open  throughout  the  year  will  make 
instruction  received  in  them  more  valuable. 

The  school  year  1916-17  saw  the  organization  of  agricultural 
clubs  for  boys  and  girls,  857  clubs  being  organized  with  an 
enrolment  of  13,575  boys  and  2,103  girls.     Club  projects  in- 
clude fruit  trees,  chickens,  hogs,  gardening,  and 
^^lubt^*^      com  growing.     At  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
club  members  owned  31,538  chickens  and  2,247 
hogs.     Fifty  lesson  leaflets  known  as  "follow-ups"   were  dis- 
tributed to  club  members  and  helped  to  make  their  work  of  value. 
These  clubs  not  only  aim  to  improve  breeds  of  animals  and 
of  plants,  to  better  methods  of  care  and  cultivation,  and  thus 
to  increase  the  output  of  both  plant  and  animal  products,  but 
.^.^      ^Iso  purpose  to  help  make  further  education  pos- 
sible.     The  wealth  of  the  Philippines  lies  in  its 
fertile   soil,   which   can   be   made   far   more   productive   than 
it   is.     Whatever   revenues   come  to   the  public  schools,   their 
origin    can    generally    be    traced    back    to    agriculture.     The 
relatively   undeveloped  and  backward   state   of  agriculture  is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  inability  of  the  school  revenues 
to  support  schools  for  more  than  one  half  of  the  children  of 
school  age.     It  is  believed  that  the  agricultural  clubs  will  have 
the  same  beneficial  effect  in  the  Philippines  that  they  have  had 
in  the  United  States  in  promoting  agricultural  progress. 

In  addition  to  the  civico-educational  lectures  on  agricultural 
topics  delivered  to  adults  by  teachers,  to  the  holding  of  1,389 
garden  days,  many  of  which  were  of  suflScient  importance  to 
be  termed  agricultural  fairs,  and  to  the  agricul- 
^  w!Jrt?°        ^"^^1  clubs,  the  year's  extension  work  was  charac- 
terized by  a  greater  amount  of  home  supervision. 
Two  hundred  boys  at  Mufioz  spent  two  months  in  the  fields 
helping  farmers.     The  plan   of  making  the  school  farm  the 
center   of   increased   activity    in   taking   up    homesteads   was 
developed  in  Mindanao,  where  these  farms  are  usually  located 
in  more  or  less  remote  and  uncultivated  regions.     The  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  settlement  farm  schools  made  it 
possible  to  reach  a  much  greater  number  of  non-Christian  peo- 
ple, and  resulted  in  the  permanent  settlement  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  farm  of  a  considerable  number  of  former  nomads. 
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The  rapid  advance  in  the  agricultural  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  is  partly  shown  by  the  following 


Summary  of        ^ 

Proffttfi.        figures : 


Number  of— 

School  iTArdens 

Homeffardenf 

Agricultural  schools 

Farm  schools 

Settlement  farm  schools  . 

Garden  days 

ARricultural  clubs 

Cultivated  area  (hectares) : 

Agricultural  schools 

Farm  schools 

Settlement  farm  schools  . 

School  Rardens 

Agricultural  clubs 

Enrolment: 

Agricultural  schools 

Farm  schools 

Settlement  farm  schools  . 

GardeninR 

Home  projects 

Agricultural  clubs 


1916-17 


3.960 

54.655 

9 

11 

104 

1.889 

857 

278 
74 
291 
724 
172 

1.086 
2.035 
8.339 
72,641 
69.828 
15.678 


Increase 

over 
1915-16. 

Fer  cent. 

12 
13 
50 
10 
65 
None. 
First  year. 


40 

53 

15 

First  year. 

30 
38 
72 
10 
27 
First  year. 
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While  these  figures  indicate  an  encouraging  development  of 
agricultural  instruction  in  connection  with  the  public  schools, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  there  is  need  of  increased  facilities 
for  such  instruction.  Especially  at  this  time, 
when  the  world  is  anxious  about  its  food  supply, 
the  rapid  settlement  and  development  of  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  Mindanao  through  the  medium  of  settlement  farm 
schools  demands  attention.  A  provincial  farm  school  is  needed 
for  almost  every  division  and  more  large  agricultural  schools 
should  be  established.  These  and  other  projects  for  further 
progress  in  agricultural  instruction  depend  upon  the  providing  of 
additional  school  revenue.  A  permanent  provincial  school  fund 
would  take  care  of  farm  schools.  Additional  agricultural 
schools  must  also  depend  for  their  support  largely  upon  the 
provincial  governments. 

PHYSICAL  KDUCATIOX 

Military  drill  was  the  new  element  introduced  into  physical 
education  during  the  year.  The  chief  reasons  for  its  intro- 
duction were  the  offer  of  twenty-five  thousand  troops  to  the 
United  States  and  the  desirability  of  beginning  some  course 
of  training  for  those  students  who  might  en- 
list. Another,  and  in  the  long  run  the  im- 
portant aim,  was  the  general  physical  training  for  all  high  school 
boys  that  would  thus  be  provided.  Military  training  was 
introduced  into  the  public  schools  as  a  general  physical  train- 
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ing  and  not  as  specific  preparation  for  the  activities  of  war. 
And  it  is  recognized  that  the  innovation  is  still  an  experiment. 
Whether  it  should  be  carried  on  in  all  four  years  of  the  sec- 
ondary course  or  in  only  two  years;  whether  two  periods  a 
week  are  enough;  or  whether  it  is  better  to  employ  more  time 
are  questions  which  only  trial  can  satisfactorily  answer.  This 
training  was  limited  to  secondary  students  since  many  of  the 
boys  in  the  intermediate  grades  are  too  young  to  make  military 
drill  advisable. 

Physical  education  for  every  pupil  has  long  been  the  aim  of 
the  public  schools,  and  it  is  believed  that  military  drill  has  helped 
in  its  attainment.     Some  form  of  physical  education  was  given 
during  1917  in  more  than  4,500  schools  and  to 
Education.       ^^  l^eLSt  95  per  cent  of  all  pupils  enrolled.     Calis- 
thenics and  group  games  furnish  exercise  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  pupils.     Hitherto,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  prescribe  a  definite  course  of  study  in  this  subject. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  consideration  is  being  given  to 
outlining  a  course  in  some  detail  and  to  placing  physical  educa- 
tion upon  a  basis  with  other  school  subjects  as  to  the  grading 
and  promotion  of  pupils. 

Specialized  athletics  are  only  for  the  few.  While  more  spec- 
tacular than  other  forms  of  physical  education,  they  are  in 
reality  far  less  important.  Nevertheless  they  serve  a  very  use- 
ful purpose  in  stimulating  a  general  interest  in 
athletics,  and  are  perhaps  the  only  form  of 
athletics  which  would  appeal  to  those  few  who  by  nature  are 
fitted  to  excel  in  athletic  activities.  During  1917,  a  number  of 
new  records  were  made.  At  the  Carnival,  the  220-yard  low 
hurdle  record  was  reduced  to  27  Vn  seconds,  and  the  distance 
for  the  broad  jump  increased  to  21  feet,  4Ko  inches.  At  the 
Northern  Luzon  Athletic  Association  meet  in  December,  a  record 
of  154  feet,  6  inches  for  the  javelin  throw  was  made,  an  increase 
of  27  feet  over  the  previous  mark.  During  the  year,  there 
were  over  1,500  uniformed  baseball  teams  representing  the 
public  schools.  In  Manila  alone,  there  were  75  indoor  baseball 
teams.  During  1917,  soccer  was  played  in  school  games  in  Ma- 
nila for  the  first  time. 

In  May,  1917,  the  Far  Eastern  Games  were  held  at  Tokyo, 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines  sent  333  athletes,  and  20,000 
spectators  witnessed  some  of  the  contests.     The  Philippine  Is- 
lands easily  showed  their  superiority  in  track  and 
^*o^Ji!"      field  athletics.     Of  the  points  obtained  by  athletes 
representing  the  Philippines,  men  representing 
the  Bureau  of  Education  scored  all  but  one  point  in  the  track 
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and  field  events,  the  other  point  going  to  the  University  of  the 
Philippines.  Japan  won  the  decathlon,  pentathlon,  tennis,  the 
modified  marathon,  the  bicycle,  and  swimming  contests.  China 
won  in  volley  ball  and  football.  By  winning  nearly  all  of  the 
points  in  the  swimming  contests,  Japan  won  the  meet  with 
144  points.     The  Philippines  scored  96  and  China  91  points. 

The  playground  movement  which  was  begun  in  Manila  about 
two  years  ago  has  secured  a  firm  hold  there  and  is  spreading 
to  other  parts  of  the  Islands.     Boys'  classes  in  woodworking 
often  construct  the  equipment  needed  to  inaugu- 
MoTeme^*      rate  playground  work.     Through  the  influence  of 
this  movement,  the  benefits  of  physical  education 
are  being  extended  to  those  who  do  not  attend  the  public  schools. 
One  of  the  important  features  of  this  movement  is  the  train- 
ing of  junior  playground  instructors.     In  November,  1917,  a 
Civil  Service  examination  was  given  for  such  instructors,  which 
resulted  in  nine  women  and  three  men  qualifying.     Over  one 
half  of  these  were  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

Considered  in  its  relation  to  present  world  activities  and  ideals, 
the  physical  education  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
may  be  said  to  have  as  its  main  purpose  the  conservation  and 
Development      development  of  the  human  resources  of  these  Is- 
of  Hum&n       lands.     Games  and  other  athletics  have  not  only 
Beiouroei.       given  boys  and  girls  better  physique,  but  they 
have  also  provided  wholesome  recreation  for  feast  days  when 
games   taught    in    schools    often    supplant    more    questionable 
forms  of  amusement.     A  sane  system  of  physical  education, 
such  as  is  now  carried  out  in  the  public  schools,  not  only  means 
greater  national  strength,  but  is  a  condition  that  fosters  eco- 
nomic, mental,  and  moral  progress. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL   AND  THE  COMMVTNITY 

The  most  significant  work  of  the  public  schools  is  that  of 
spreading  such  a  knowledge  of  English  as  will  make  it  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  Archipelago.     From  the  standpoint  both 

of  national  solidarity  and  of  the  maximum 
Limfw©!*       progress  in  commerce,  industry,  and  science,  the 

importance  of  the  diffusion  of  English  cannot  be 
overestimated.  The  Filipino  people  cannot  make  for  themselves 
the  place  in  the  world  which  their  opportunities  and  abilities 
fit  them  to  occupy  without  a  common  language.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  the  spread  of  English  as  a  common  means 
of  communication  vsdll  lead  to  the  eradication  of  the  native 
dialects,  which  will  continue  to  be  used  in  the  home. 


Asm  AL  Rkpokt,  Hirkai-  oy  Knit  Alios.  ll»ls.) 


Tug  of  war  at  Normal   Institute  of  Bohol. 


Polish  dance  of  oreeling.  Playground  Day,   Hollo,  March  26,  1917. 


Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Education,  1918.] 


Playground    equipment,    Malabon    Intermediate    School    and   central    schools.     This    equipment    was 

constructed  by  pupils. 
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Low  hurdles,  provincial   meet,  Cagayan,   Misamis. 
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Democratic  government  to  be  successful  must  rest  upon  an 
enlightened  and  effective  public  opinion.  The  schools  are  one 
of  the  agencies  that  are  most  efficient  in  leading  to  the  develop- 
Fttbuo  ment  of  such  a  mass  of  public  opinion.  They  also 
Opinion.  serve  an  important  work  in  aiding  to  develop 
leaders  who  will  help  both  to  formulate  public  opinion  and  to 
make  it  effective  in  Government  administration. 

School   activities,    especially    industrial   instruction   and    in- 
struction in  agriculture,  are  contributing  factors  toward  increas- 
ing industrial  efficiency  of  the  country.     They  have  led  to  in- 
creased incomes  and  to  a  more  varied  diet.     They 
Eftciency!       ^^^^  Contributed  toward  raising  the  standard  of 
living  and  toward  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
new  standard.     And  it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  the  resources 
of  the  Philippines  are  ever  adequately  developed  by  the  Filipino 
people,  their  needs  must  be  increased  and  they  must  be  taught 
how  to  labor  to  satisfy  these  needs. 

The  effect  upon  the  community  of  school  instruction  is  espe- 
cially notable  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  schools  where  agri- 
culture is  taught.     The  lives  of  hundreds  of  farmers  in  the 
region  surrounding  agricultural  and  farm  schools 
cfmmunuy"      ^^^^  ^^^"  affccted  by  the  activities  of  those  insti- 
tutions during  the  past  year.     They  have  been 
assisted  in  selecting  seed  and  have  been  furnished  with  garden 
seeds,  castor  bean  seeds,  and  with  papaya,  coffee,  and  other 
seedlings. 

The  schools  have  cultivated  the  habit  of  seeking  recreation 
in  wholesome  ways  and  in  other  respects  have  influenced  home 
life  through  the  fostering  of  better  ideals.     In  some  places,  the 
public  school  is  practically  the  only  suitable  place 
r^tITm^*       for  meetings  in  the  community  and  it  is  widely 
used  for  social  gatherings.     The  public  schools 
also   affect   home    life   through    civico-educational    lectures,    a 
new  series  of  which  on  good  citizenship,  right  conduct,  agri- 
culture and  gardening,  care  of  children,  and  treatment  of  domes- 
tic animals  was  provided  during  the  year  through  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare.    These  were  made  simple  enough  to  appeal 
to  the  average  audience. 

The  establishment  of  an  effective  public  school  system  has 
benefited  the  community  indirectly  by  causing  standards  in  pri- 
vate schools  to  be  raised.     In  the  years  immediately  following 
Higher  Bt*nd*rdi  *^^   Organization   of  the   public   school   system, 
inPHTate       private  schools  Were  started  in  great  numbers, 
schoou.        Yn  the  majority,  material  equipment  was  scanty 
and   the   personnel    incapable.     Competition    with    the    public 
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schools  caused  many  weak  schools  to  disappear  and  the  others 
to  raise  their  standards.  The  regulations  governing  Govern- 
ment recognition  of  private  educational  institutions  made  the 
standard  requirement  for  the  A.  B.  degree  thirteen  years  of 
study,  instead  of  little  more  than  half  that  period,  as  had  been  the 
case  under  the  Spanish  regime.  During  recent  years,  a  number 
of  strong  private  schools  have  been  developed.  In  1917,  the  Phil- 
ippine Chinese  Educational  Association  was  organized  and 
secured  a  large  site  and  considerable  funds  for  a  new  Anglo- 
Chinese  school.  An  arrangement  was  also  entered  into  whereby 
some  measure  of  supervision  was  exercised  over  instruction  in 
that  school  by  Manila  school  officials. 

By  example  and  by  precept,  the  public  schools  have  emphasized 
the  lesson  of  cooperation.  On  garden  days,  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  public  schools,  the  farmer  and  the  school  boy  compete 

Cod  erati  n  ®^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  prizes  for  both  vegetable  and 
animal  products.  Arbor  days  see  communities 
and  schools  working  together  in  the  important  task  of 
beautifying  houses  and  streets.  Clean-up  week  is  a  movement 
to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  community,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  public  schools,  upon  making  the  community  both 
sanitary  and  beautiful. 

The  Bureau  exemplified  cooperation  by  its  relations  with  var- 
ious other  Government  agencies,  and  this  lesson  is  one  of  the 
most  important  ones  to  be  learned.  Not  only  must  the  school 
and  community  work  together,  but  various  elements  and  indivi- 
duals in  the  community  must  learn  how  to  cooperate  successfully. 
Without  this  cooperation,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  life  of  the  Archipelago  is  controlled  by 
its  native  sons. 

THE  SCHOOLS  AND  THK  CONSKRVATION  OF  HI  MAX  LIFK 

Unquestionably,  never  in  history  has  the  attention   of  the 

world  at  large  been  so  persistently  and  forcibly  called  to  the 

necessity  of  conserving  human  life,  especially  child  life,  as  at 

Human         *^^  present  time.     The  human  resources  of  any 

Reiouroei  and  land  are  its  most  valuable  resources.  One  of 
the  sohooit.  ^Yie  duties  of  the  public  schools  is  both  to  preserve 
these  resources  and  to  make  them  more  fully  efficient. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  aims  of  the  public  school  system 
since  its  organization,  and  in  this  work  it  has  cooperated  with 
various  other  Government  agencies,  chief  of  which  is  the  Philip- 
pine Health  Service.  During  the  past  year,  the  schools  have 
continued  to  distribute  publications  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
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A   class  of  girls   at   toothbrush   drill.    San   Andres   Primary   School,   Manila. 
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Bathroom    built    by    students    of    plumbing    without    supervision, 

Trades,  Manila. 


Philippine    School    of    Arts    and 


Annual  Rki-ort.  Bi'rkaij  ok  Kducatkjn,  llHh.J 


Albay  provincial  dentist  at  work   in   central   school.     It   hurts,   but   pays  dividends   in    health   and 

attendance. 


School   dispensary   work,   Zamboanga   Provincial    School. 
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Society  and  have  in  some  divisions  assisted  in  the  conduct  of 
better  baby  contests. 

Instruction  in  personal  hygiene  and  in  home  and  community 
sanitation  begins  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  primary  course. 
The  aim  of  this  instruction,  both  in  this  and  in  succeeding  grades, 
is  not  the  acquisition  of  a  large  body  of  knowl- 
^'*'**'  edge,  but  the  formation  of  hygienic  and  san- 
itary habits.  With  the  teacher  as  a  model,  the  pupils  are  in- 
structed in  how  to  care  for  their  bodies  and  for  their  homes  and 
their  surroundings. 

As  a  result  of  this  instruction,  together  with  the  program 

of  athletics  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  public  schools, 

Improved        pupils   are   noticeably   more   healthy   and   more 

phytiqu©  of      vigorous   at   the   present   date   than   they   were 

Pupiu.         ^^  ^^^  beginning  of  the  American  school  system 

in  these  Islands. 

The  schools  have  been  made  to  serve  the  community  during 

epidemics.     At  these  times,  they  are  not  closed,  but  are  kept 

in  operation  in  order  that,  through  the  pupils,  the  parents  may 

be  instructed  concerning  the  right  measures  to 

Epweai^ol^       ^^^^  *^  avoid  epidemic  diseases  such  as  cholera. 

On  a  few  occasions,  the  schools  have  also  been 

used  as  hospitals.     In  one  of  the  latest  instances  of  such  use,  the 

death  rate  of  cholera  cases  placed  in  the  hospital  was  50  per 

cent,  while  outside  it  was  practically  100  per  cent. 

Medical  and  dental  inspection  within  the  schools  made  con- 
siderable progress  during  the  year.  The  Philippine  Health 
Service  was  able  to  examine  a  much  larger  number  of  pupils 
Medical  than  in  previous  years.  In  Manila,  one  dental 
and  Dental  and  four  medical  clinics  were  conducted.  Two 
inipection.  doctors,  five  nurses,  and  one  dentist  treated  pupils 
in  the  public  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  examined  twice 
during  the  year  was  17,401,  while  9,760  were  examined 
only  once.  Nurses  visited  667  homes.  Trachoma,  which  in 
1916,  in  one  school,  was  found  in  10  per  cent  of  the  pupils,  showed 
a  decrease,  and  cases  of  dental  caries  decreased  by  8i  per  cent. 
At  the  dental  clinic,  made  possible  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
Board  of  Dental  Hygiene,  1,088  treatments  were  given,  1,164 
teeth  extracted,  and  3,067  fillings  made.  In  Albay,  a  school  den- 
tist was  employed  by  the  province.  In  a  few  schools,  toothbrush 
drills  were  organized  in  connection  with  instruction  regarding 
the  care  of  the  teeth. 

The  regular  inspection  of  pupils  by  teachers  in  order  to  see 
that  their  clothing  was  kept  reasonably  neat  and  clean  and  that 
their  bodies  were  not  only  clean,  but  free  from  ailments,  has 


resulted  in  the  discovery  of  many  minor  diseases  and  the  send- 
ing of  pupils  to  the  public  dispensaries. 

Without  question,  the  most  valuable  work  that  can  be  done 
in  connection  with  medical  inspection  falls  to  the  school  nurses. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note,  therefore,  that  during  the  past  year, 

an  increase  was  made  in  the  number  of  such 

nurses  in  the  city  of  Manila  and  in  the  provinces. 
By  going  into  the  homes  of  pupils,  these  nurses  can  perform  a 
service  considerably  more  valuable  than  it  is  possible  to  render 
without  close  contact  with  the  home  of  the  pupil.  The  number 
of  school  nurses  should  be  increased  materially  beyond  the 
present  number. 

The  health  of  school  children  has  also  been  furthered  by  pro- 
viding a  better  quality  and  a  larger  variety  of  food  materials. 
The  school  garden  has  been  more  efficacious  than  any  other 

agency  in  leading  to  variety  in  the  people's  diet. 
^Md^HMiith.'**     School  lunches  connected  with  every  primary  and 

intermediate  school  in  Manila  and  in  a  number 
of  schools  in  the  provinces  have  also  served  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing wholesome  food  at  a  moderate  charge. 

PUBIjIC   schools    FOK   M)\.C'HHISTIA\S 

When  two  peoples  possessing  different  grades  of  culture  live 
side  by  side,  the  possibilities  of  friction  between  them  are  great. 
History  shows  that  usually  the  group  that  has  the  least  culture 
disappears  unless  it  raises  itself  to  the  cultural  level  of  the  more 
advanced  group,  or  unless  the  latter  adopts  a  paternal  attitude 
toward  the  former. 

The  policy  of  extending  educational  opportunities  to  the  less 
cultured  groups  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  significant  as 
affecting  the  ultimate  cementing  of  all  native  racial  stocks 
into  a  unified  people.  The  Government  has  effec- 
^"^^Aw"'*'**  tively  taken  this  matter  in  hand,  appropriating 
f^l, 000,000  and  releasing  ^44,700  for  non- 
Christian  education  during  1917  in  addition  to  the  regular 
appropriation.  This  money  was  used  largely  for  the  development 
of  schools  in  which  considerable  attention  is  given  to  agriculture, 
since  the  economic  advancement  of  the  less  cultured  groups  is 
an  important  step  in  their  general  development. 

The  sending  of  over  five  hundred  Filipino  teachers  from  the 

parts  of  the  Archipelago  north  of  the  Department  of  Mindanao 

and  Sulu  to  that  region  is  making  the  ultimate  unification  of 

oMttian        *"'  peoples  of  these  Islands  easier,  and  is  having 

TwLohewfor      its  effect  upon  the  settlement  of  the  fertile,  but 

Non-chriitian.     imoccupied,  lands  of  Mindanao.     If  these  lands 
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are  to  be  occupied  and  developed  by  the  Filipino  people,  they 
must  be  colonized  by  Filipinos  from  the  more  thickly  populated 
portions  of  the  Islands  at  an  early  date.  In  August,  1917,  there 
were  in  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu  60  teachers 
from  Pangasinan,  58  from  Bohol,  55  from  Union,  30  from  Cebu, 
and  22  from  each  Ilocos  Sur  and  Nueva  Ecija.  With  only  six 
exceptions,  every  province  in  the  Philippine  Islands  was  repre- 
sented in  the  teaching  force  of  the  Department.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  pioneer  spirit  among  the  Filipino  teachers  and  their 
willingness  to  work  in  isolated  stations  among  primitive  people 
has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  those  in  charge  of 
the  Bureau. 

The  settlement  farm  school,  which  originated  in  Bukidnon 

and  then  spread  to  Agusan  and  other  provinces,  is  undoubtedly 

the  type  of  school  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  this  section  and 

has  likewise  proved  the  best  type  in  other  prov- 

rfra  School!,  ii^ces  of  the  Islands  where  non-Christian  peoples 
are  met  with  and  unoccupied  lands  exist.  Agri- 
cultural development  will  solve  most  of  these  peoples'  economic 
problems  for  the  present  at  least,  and  this  type  of  school  is 
the  one  best  adapted  to  encourage  agriculture,  to  cause  the  oc- 
cupation of  fertile  lands,  and  to  lead  the  people  to  form  per- 
manent settlements.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  these  schools 
established  during  the  past  year  has  been  greater  than  in  any 
recent  period  of  equal  length,  the  advance  being  due  to  the 
increased  sum  of  money  available  for  this  form  of  education. 

In  the  Mountain  Province,  conditions  for  agricultural  educa- 
tion are  not  good.  All  the  tillable  land  is  occupied.  The  owners 
of  the  many  small  parcels  cannot  be  blamed  for  not  desiring 

Agricultural      to  part  with  them,  since  they  are  absolutely  de- 

tht^MounUta  pendent  upon  their  lands  for  support.  Further- 
Province,  more,  the  land  in  this  region  is  more  intensively 
cultivated  than  in  the  Islands  in  general.  During  1917,  how- 
ever, a  farm  school  was  established  at  Trinidad  on  land  formerly 
used  as  an  experiment  station  by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
and  a  complete  and  efficient  school  plant  will  soon  be  in  operation. 

In  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu,  as  in  other  divisions 
composed  of  non-Christian  inhabitants,  a  considerable  educa- 
tional development  took  place  during  1917.  The  advance  was 
due  primarily,  of  course,  to  the  additional  funds 

duHnrm7.      inade   available.     Other   factors    contributed    to 

securing  the  best  results  from  the  expenditure 

of  these  funds.     In  many  places,  the  cooperation  of  constabulary 

officers  and  other  officials  has  been  of  great  assistance.    The 

willingness  of  non-Christian  peoples  to  build  schools  was  greater 
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than  expected,  and  has  resulted  in  a  more  rapid  organization 
of  school  privileges  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 
Teachers  from  the  northern  divisions  have  almost  without  ex- 
ception served  faithfully  and  done  efficient  work.  The  allot- 
ment of  1P200,000  for  the  construction  of  a  normal  school  plant 
at  Zamboanga  will  mean  the  training  of  a  larger  number  of 
teachers  on  the  ground.  A  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  teachers*  cottages  built  in  connection  with  settlement  farms 
and  other  schools  was  made  during  the  year.  Sixty-two  teach- 
ers have  taken  up  homesteads  in  the  Department  of  Mindanao 
and  Sulu  and  the  policy  of  encouraging  the  teachers  to  take  up 
homesteads  will  be  carried  out  during  the  coming  year.  Gov- 
ernor Carpenter  has  generously  agreed  to  take  down,  without 
charge  on  the  cutter  '^Mindanao,'*  the  families  of  teachers  who 
take  up  homesteads.  Those  teachers  will  eventually  leave  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  become  influential  members  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  have  located,  and  the  advantage  that 
will  accrue  to  the  schools  thereby  is  obvious.  The  teachers  are 
encouraged  to  make  their  homesteads  models  for  the  entire  com- 
munity in  which  they  are  located. 

The  trouble  which  occurred  among  the  Negrito  inhabitants  of 

Zambales  and  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  principal  of 

the  Villar  Settlement  Farm  School,  was  a  setback  to  Negrito 

viiiar  education,  which  has  never  been  particularly  suc- 

s«ttiem6nt       cessful,  and  which  was  more  successful  at  Villar 

rami  School.  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^yier  school  organized  for  these 
people.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  which  led  this  usually 
inoflfensive  people  to  become  marauders,  the  school  work  among 
them  in  Zambales  was  undoubtedly  injured. 

Garden  days,  which  were  introduced  in  the  Department  of 
Mindanao  and  Sulu  on  a  rather  extensive  scale  during  1917, 
were  favorably  received  by  the  people,  and  far-reaching  results 
are  anticipated.  A  new  line  of  school  work,  experimented  with 
during  the  year,  was  the  establishment  of  nurseries  for  the 
growing  of  sea  sponges. 

Non-Christian  education  is  necessarily  more  expensive  than 

that  for  other  peoples  in  the  Islands.     Many  of  the  schools 

have  to  be  boarding  schools  or  at  least  have  to  provide  a  part 

coit  of         ^^   ^^^   subsistence   of   pupils.     The   salaries    of 

Non-ciiri8tun     teachers  must  be  higher  since  they  have  to  go  to 

Education.       remote  localities  where  supplies  ?re  difficult  to 

secure  and  living  is  expensive.     As  a  rule,  the  number  of  pupils 

per  teacher  is  less  than  in  other  schools.     These  conditions 
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increase  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  education  of  non-Christian 
people,  but  the  relatively  high  expenditure  per  pupil  is  justified 
in  view  of  the  policy  of  bringing  all  the  peoples  of  this  Archi- 
pelago into  the  closest  possible  union. 

In  opening  up  new  schools  among  the  Moros,  it  is  the  practice 
to  send  two  teachers  together  to  the  place  where  the  school 
is  to  be  located.  Oftentimes  these  t>yo  teachers  have  prac- 
tically no  pupils  for  the  first  year,  which  must  be  spent  in 
getting  acquainted  with  the  people,  learning  their  language,  and 
getting  school  buildings  erected.  After  the  school  has  been 
started  and  is  progressing  satisfactorily,  it  is  often  possible 
to  withdraw  one  teacher.  In  starting  new  schools  for  the  pagan 
people,  usually  but  one  teacher  is  sent  to  a  locality.  This  is 
all  pioneer  work,  and  such  work  always  is  expensive.  The 
per  capita  cost  of  instruction  for  non-Christian  peoples,  how- 
ever, is  decreasing,  for  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  now 
considerably  greater  than  a  few  years  ago. 

A  definite  plan  for  providing  permanent  support  for  the 
schools  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu  was  undertaken  during  the  year. 
The  scheme  involves  the  planting  of  permanent  crops  at  each 
Plan  for  school  sufficient  to  produce  eventually  an  income 
suppoTof  ^h^^h  ^^^^  b^  adequate  for  the  support  of  the 
sohooii.  school.  Up  to  the  present  time,  coconuts  have 
been  the  crop  most  widely  planted,  and  it  is  planned  to  plant 
at  least  4  hectares  of  coconuts  at  each  school.  Beginnings 
have  also  been  made  with  coffee,  and  it  is  planned  to  under- 
take the  production  of  maguey  in  some  portions  of  the  Sulu 
Archipelago.  The  planting  of  these  permanent  crops  and  their 
cultivation  and  care  will  not  only  produce  revenue,  but  will  also 
give  a  practical  demonstration  of  desirable  agricultural  methods. 

INSULAR  SCHOOIiS 

The  requirement  of  the  completion  of  the  first  year  of  the 

secondary  course  for  admission  to  the  four-year  courses  for 

teachers  of  academic,  industrial,  and  domestic  science  subjects 

and  to  the  two-year  course  in  physical  education 

Noraa?£jhooi.  caused  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  Philippine  Normal  School.  Thef 
number  entering  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  course  from 
secondary  schools,  however,  greatly  increased,  so  that  the  number 
of  graduates  who  received  their  diplomas  from  this  school  in 
March,  1917,  was  considerably  greater  than  in  any  previous  year. 

At  the  present  time,  most  of  the  teachers  who  graduate  from 
this  institution  become  instructors  in  intermediate  schools.     A 
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larger  number  than  formerly,  however,  are  entering  primary 

school  work,  where  most  of  them  will  eventually 

<^I3tli*from    become  principals  or  supervising  teachers.     For 

the  Pbiiippina     the  year  1918-19,  a  special  one-year  course  for 

Konnal  School.  ••it  j         •       •       i      •        i  j 

supervismg  teachers  and  principals  is  planned. 
Raising  the  course  of  study  to  a  higher  standard  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  new  salary  schedule  for  those  who  graduate 
from  the  new  four-year  courses.     The  entrance  salary  for  such 
graduates  will  be  "PGO  a  month  and  they  will  re- 
^s^edSi7      ^^^^^  ^  regular  annual  increase  of  "PlO  per  month 
for  two  years,  provided  their  work  is  satisfactory. 
After  two  years,  no  regular  increases  are  scheduled  but  promo- 
tions will  be  given  in  accordance  with  demonstrated  ability. 

While  the  work  of  the  Philippine  Normal  School  has  been 
efficient,  yet  it  has  been  carried  on  under  difficulties.     The  most 
important  feature  of  a  normal  school  plant  was  omitted  when 
the  present  building  was  planned,  for  no  practice 
^eed^^.         school    quarters   were    provided.     The    arrange- 
ment of  utilizing  one  of  the  former  city  schools 
as  a  practice  school  is  considered  an  improvement  over  previous 
conditions  for  training  school  work,  but  the  distance  between 
these    institutions    undoubtedly    works    hardship    upon    both 
teachers  and  pupils.     A  separate  training  school  building  on 
the  Philippine  Normal  School  grounds  is  an  urgent  need  of  this 
important  institution. 

It  is  believed  that  each  division  superintendent  should  take 

steps  to  encourage  a  number  of  those  who  have  finished  the  first 

year  of  the  secondary  course  and  who  are  considered  desirable 

material   for   teachers   to   enter   the   Philippine 

Teac^hw'        Normal  School.     This  Office  knows  of  no  better 

way  whereby  the  teaching  force  in  the  division 

can  be  improved.     For  the  school  year  1918-19,  a  special  effort 

should  be  made  to  have  as  large  a  number  as  possible  of  high 

school  graduates  attend  this  school.     The  demand  for  teachers 

of  comparatively  high  academic  attainments  for  intermediate 

schools  is  greater  than  the  supply.     Each  division  should  send 

high  school  graduates  to  this  school  in  June,  1918,  if  possible. 

During  the  past  year,  the  new  reenf orced  concrete  shop  build- 
ing and  engine  house  at  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades 
were  completed.     But  the  distance  between  the  new  shop  build- 
ings and  those  at  present  occupied  by  the  academic  classes  makes 
Philippine       ^*  ^^^y  inconvenient  for  students.     Furthermore, 
School  of  Art!    the  academic  buildings  are  not  suitable  for  the 
and  Trades.       holding  of  classes,  and  some  have  been  condemned 
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because  their  use  was  considered  dangerous.     An  academic  build- 
ing on  the  Trade  School  grounds  is  badly  needed. 

The  new  shop  building  made  it  possible  to  carry  on  the  prac- 
tical work  of  the  courses  to  better  advantage  than  in  previous 
years.     The  scope  of  the  school's  work  was  enlarged  by  the 
establishment  of  night  classes  in  plumbing,  elec- 
oumm.         trical  wiring,  and  mechanical  drawing.     The  class 
in  electrical  wiring  installed  the  wiring  system 
in  two  of  the  new  school  buildings  in  Manila. 

Work  to  the  value  of  '^33,526.53  was  turned  out  in  this  school 

during    1917.     Students    received    1*^,716.77    for    their    work. 

Some  of  those  in  attendance  were  able  to  pay  a  considerable  share 

of  their  expenses  with  the  money  thus  received 

"  ^^  '         for  their  labor. 

The  Chinese  commission  representing  the  central  authorities 

of  China  took  away  complete  plans  of  this  school 

commiMil)!!.      with  the  intention  of  organizing  one  in  China  in 

accordance  with  the  same  plan. 
During  the  past  year,  the  Philippine  Nautical  School  was  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and 
Philippine       Trades.     Conditions  for  holding  classes  were  not 
Nautical        satisfactory  and  the  attendance  was  small.     The 
construction  of  a  new  building  has  been  begun 
upon  a  site  purchased  in  Pasay  and  instruction  will  begin  soon 
under  better  auspices. 

It  is  anticipated  that  when  the  new  quarters  are  ready,  the 

number  of  pupils  will  increase  considerably.     The  commercial 

Keed  of         development  of  the  Philippines  at  the  present  time 

oacert  for       is  such  that  the  increasing  demand  for  officers  on 

^**  ships  engaged  in  the  inter-island  shipping  service 

can  not  be  met  by  the  present  limited  number  of  graduates 

from  this  school. 

The  Philippine  School  of  Commerce  is  still  in  unsatisfactory 

rented  quarters.     It  can  never  be  placed  upon  a  basis  satisfactory 

Fhuippino       ^^  ^^is  office  and  one  that  will  be  conducive  to  the 

c^m^^  **'        ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  special  building  is 
erected.     It  is  planned  to  place  this  building  near 
the  Philippine  Normal  School,  thus  forming  a  group  of  Insu'ar 
schools. 

Notwithstanding  the  unsatisfactory  accommodations,  the  school 
continued  to  turn  out  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  and  clerks 
that  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  positions.     Due  to  the  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  clerical  help,  especially  for 
cumm.         stenographers,  it  is  impossible  to  hold  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  pupils  until  they  complete  the 
full  course  of  instruction.     In  order  to  help  supply  the  demand 
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for  office  employees,  summer  classes  were  conducted.  The 
night  classes  of  the  school  were  large.  In  these  classes,  in- 
struction was  given  in  the  regular  subjects,  stenography  and 
bookkeeping,  and  special  classes  were  organized  for  those  who 
wished  to  prepare  for  Civil  Service  examinations. 

It  is  believed  that  the  one-year  course  in  stenography  offered 
to  high  school  graduates  has  proved  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  placing  young  men  and  women  in  positions  where 
the  remuneration  is  comparatively  large.     Several 
steno^iiphy.      ^'^^  graduated  from  this  course  within  the  past 
few  years  are  receiving  salaries  of  from  'P200  to 
^300  a  month.     For  those  who  feel  the  need  of  entering  upon 
some  work  at  a  comparatively  early  date  after  they  are  grad- 
uated from  the  high  school,  this  course  is  recommended  as 
being  the  one  which  will  probably  produce  the  greatest  returns 
for  the  study  involved. 

Central   Luzon  Agricultural   School  had   a  successful   year. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  extension  work.     Neighboring 
farmers  were  actively  interested  in  the  development  of  an  irriga- 
oentrai  Luion     ^^^^  system  which  will  eventually  affect  10,000 
Agricultural      hectares.     Two  hundred  students  worked  contin- 
sohooi.  ually  for  six  weeks  with  farmers  in  the  commu- 

nity selecting  rice  seed  for  the  next  planting.  Through  their 
efforts,  approximately  2,000  cavans  of  hand-picked  seed  are  now 
available. 

More  than   30,000  papaya  plants  were  distributed   and   as 

many  more  propagated  for  distribution  as  a  part  of  the  plan 

Diitribution      to  have  each  homesteader  possess  fifty  or  more  of 

'pillTttland       ^^^^^  plants.     Two  thousand  collections  of  vege- 

Domeitio        table  seeds  were  distributed  in  connection  with  the 

Animaii.        f^^j   production   campaign;   and   1,000  kilos   of 

castor  beans  were  distributed  with  the  idea  of  introducing  this 

product.     Hogs  and  chickens  of  improved  stock  were  distributed 

to  many  farmers. 

Considerably   more   than   100   plows   were   sold   to   farmers 

Agricultural      through  the  agency  of  the  exchange  store  main- 

impiementi.      tained  in  connection  with  the  school. 

The  first  agricultural  fair  in  the  province  was  held  at  the 

school,  and  exhibits  of  animal  and  plant  products  and  of  agricul- 

Agricuiturai      tural  machinery  attracted  the  attention  of  thou- 

^**''  sands.     This   fair   undoubtedly   had   a   valuable 

influence  in  arousing  interest  in  better  methods  of  farming. 

The  enrolment  increased  from  400  to  600,  and  many  students 
who  desired  admission  could  not  be  accommodated.     Some  prov- 
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Well-kept  grounds      Formerly   a   rice   paddy.   Albay   Central    School. 


Buildings  at  the  San  Carlos  Farm  School,   Pangatinan. 
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Girls'  Dormitory  at  lloilo. 


Blir)d  pupils  at  industrial  work,   School  for  the   Oeaf  and  the   Blind,  Manila. 
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inces  have  supported  scholarship  students  at  the 

Enrolment.  .       ...     ,. 

institution. 

Students  in  the  course  for  agricultural  instructors  served  as 

teachers  in  neighboring  towns  and  barrios  and  by  this  means 

student         1»000   pupils   who    would   otherwise    have    been 

Teacheri.       without  school  advantages  were  enabled  to  attend 

the  public  primary  schools. 

The  extension  work  not  only  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the 
farmers,  but  gave  the  students  the  best  possible  training  to 
prepare  them  to  act  as  -instructors  in  connection  with  the  food 
production  campaign  which  is  now  on.     There  is 
^work.**"       an  urgent  need  for  men  who  are  able  to  do  just 
the  kind  of  work  for  which  these  students  have 
been  prepared  through  their  work  with  the  farmers  of  the 
community. 
About  sixty  pupils  attended  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
School  for       Blind  during  1917.     The  work  of  this  institution 
the  Deaf  and     has  been  carried  on  successfully,  and  several  of 
the  Blind.        ^Yie  more  advanced  pupils  have  been  placed  in  posi- 
tions where  they  can  render  effective  service  to  the  community. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

During  the  past  year,  the  building  program  of  the  Bureau  was 

carried  on  with  great  difficulty.     The  cost  of  iron  and  cement, 

the  chief  materials  of  standard  plan  buildings,  has  almost  doubled 

BuUdinr        because    of    the    abnormal    market    conditions 

HigrcTit'of  brought  about  by  the  war;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
xateruii.  all  kinds  of  lumber  and  of  labor.  These  condi- 
tions, however,  have  brought  about  no  essential  change  in 
the  building  policy  of  the  Bureau,  as  it  is  thought  that 
the  present  abnormal  conditions  are  temporary  and  that  the 
high  cost  of  construction  is  compensated  by  the  increased  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  Permanent  buildings  involve  little  or  no 
recurring  expense  and  the  need  of  an  immediate  increase  in 
school  buildings  is  urgent  enough  to  more  than  warrant  their 
construction  at  relatively  high  cost.  They  also  aflford  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  investment  of  the  surplus  funds  due  to  war 
prosperity. 

In  many  cases,  the  prevailing  high  construction  costs  may  make 
it  advisable  to  construct  buildings  of  first  group  timber,  but  no 
Insular  aid  is  recommended  for  the  construction  of  temporary  or 

Temporary  or     Semipermanent  buildings,  nor  is  the  expenditure 

Semipermanent  encouraged  of  any  considerable  amount  of  local 
Buildings       funds  for  the  construction  of  school  buildings 

167161 6 
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that  are  not  of  permanent  t3rpe.  In  those  municipalities  where 
a  need  for  more  school  buildings  is  urgent  and  where  there  are 
no  prospects  of  permanent  buildings  at  a  reasonable  future  date, 
approval  will  be  given  for  the  erection  of  semipermanent  build- 
ings with  local  funds. 

In  some  sections  of  the  Islands,  even  at  the  present  prices, 
concrete  costs  no  more  or,  at  most,  only  a  little  more  than  hard- 
wood.   The  construction  of  semipermanent  buildings  with  mixed 
oiTio  materials  is  considered  entirely  inadvisable,  imless 

zmvroTement  local  conditions  are  such  that  they  can  be  erected 
permABent  at  a  Very  low  cost.  They  are  subject  to  the  attack 
BttUdinffi.  of  insects  and  to  the  ruin  caused  by  typhoons  and, 
even  though  the  cost  for  temporary  and  semipermanent  con- 
struction is  less  than  that  for  concrete,  cost  should  not  be  the 
sole  consideration.  The  effect  of  a  concrete  school  building  in 
a  community  is  one  that  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  sense  of 
permanency  which  it  lends  not  only  to  the  public  schools,  but  also 
to  the  entire  conmiunity,  is  invaluable.  The  demoralization  of. 
the  school  spirit  of  the  community  that  results  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  school  building  very  often  causes  a  setback  in  educa- 
tion that  requires  several  years  of  extremely  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  the  school  officials  to  overcome. 

During  the  past  year,  a  larger  amount  was  made  available  for 
school  buildings  than  in  any  previous  year,  due  to  the  fact  that 
approximately  ^500,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  Act  No. 
2531  were  released  during  the  year  for  building 
construction.  As  these  funds  were  used,  however, 
in  the  non-Christian  communities,  where  school  buildings  have 
not  heretofore  existed  and  where,  on  account  of  isolation, 
semipermanent  structures  must  be  resorted  to,  the  effect  upon 
the  Insular  school  building  program  is  not  so  great  as  if  this 
money  had  been  devoted  to  buildings  in  the  Christian  provinces. 
For  school  buildings  in  the  Christian  provinces,  the  sum  of 
^417,500  was  released.    This  was  distributed  as  follows : 

Aid  for  provincial  schools - ^ «...  W2,000 

Aid  for  barrio,  central,  and  intermediate  schools 240,500 

Philippine  Nautical  School,  site  and  buildings ^ 60,000 

Buildings,  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School 20,000 

Improvements,  Insular  school  site 15,000 

Irrigation  system,  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School 20,000 

Total 417,500 

During  the  year,  there  were  completed  and  accepted  a  total  of 
112  buildings  classified  as  follows: 
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Concrete    11 

Mixed-material 1*7 

Temporary   ~ ~ ~ — 84 

Total    -. ^ ^ 112 

Among  the  larger  concrete  buildings  completed  were  the  two 
Pasig  type  20-room  buildings  built  in  the  city  of  Manila;  the 
provincial  high  school  building  at  Tagbilaran,  Bohol,  also  of  the 
Pasig  type;  and  the  central  school  building  at 
TuTnTY^.      Kawit,  Cavite.    The  shop  buUding  of  the  Philip- 
pine School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  figures,  was  also  completed  and  accepted. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  of  the  112  buildings  completed  and 
accepted,  98  were  constructed  without  Insular  assistance.    These 
buildings  are  classified  as  follows:  Concrete,  2;  mixed-material, 
12 ;  temporary,  84.    The  provinces  of  the  Depart* 
ment  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu  constructed  44  of 
these  buildings,  4  being  mixed-material  and  40  temporary.     Ba- 
tangas  constructed  3  mixed-material  and  4  temporary  buildings ; 
Bulacan,  2  mixed-material  and  6  temporary;  Pangasinaii,  9  tem- 
porary buildings. 
During  the  year,  there  were  authorized  32  concrete  buildings, 
Attthorued       4  mixed-material  buildings  with  iron  roofs,  one 
oonitniotioii.      temporary    domestic    science    building    with    an 
iron  roof,  and  11  temporary  buildings  of  light  materials. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  840  buildings  classed  as  perma- 
nent, including  standard  plan,  reconstruction,  and  special  pro- 
jects.    Six  hundred  seventy-seven  buildings  are  of  mixed  ma- 
terials, while  1,184  are  of  temporary  or  provisional 
**  ^*  *       type.     Of  the  4,744  schools  in  operation,  a  total 
of  2,701  have  their  own  school  buildings.     There  are  among  the 
buildings  classified  as  permanent  448  buildings  containing  2,273 
rooms  constructed  according  to  the  standard  plans  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  commonly  known  as  the  Gabaldon  school  buildings. 
A  number  of  buildings  under  construction  are  worthy  of  note. 
An    adequate    site   for   the   Philippine   Nautical    School    was 
secured  on  the  bay  front  in  Pasay,  and  the  building  will  probably 
Baiidinrt       ^^  finished  in  June.     The  girls'  dormitory  at  the 
coniSSSioii.      Baguio  Industrial  School  is  being  constructed  ac- 
cording to  plans  furnished  by  the  office  of  the 
Consulting  Architect  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  April 
1,  1918.     Plans  for  the  construction  of  a  W50,000  high  school 
at  Iloilo  are  being  made  by  the  Consulting  Architect.    This  is 
being  designed  in  three  units  and  when  built  will  be  the  most 
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complete  high  school  plant  in  the  Islands.  The  Trinidad  Farm 
School  is  growing  rapidly  and  the  building  program  is  well  under 
way.  The  Zamboanga  Normal  School  is  under  construction  and 
will  cost  approximately  ^300,000. 

The  most  noteworthy  building  program  for  the  year  was  that 
undertaken  by  the  city  of  Manila.  Two  modern  20-room  school 
buildings  of  the  Pasig  type  were  completed  and  occupied  during 
the  month  of  October,  the  Rizal  School  located 
in  Tondo  and  the  Lincoln  School  in  Sampaloc. 
Construction  has  already  been  started  on  two  other  similar 
buildings,  which  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  for  the  next 
school  year.  Provision  is  being  made  for  the  construction 
of  at  least  two  additional  primary,  two  intermediate,  and  a 
high  school  building  during  the  fiscal  year  1918.  In  case  this 
program  is  continued,  the  school  housing  problem  of  the  city 
of  Manila,  which  has  always  been  very  unsatisfactory,  will  be 
solved;  and  Manila  will  be  provided  with  satisfactory  school 
buildings  for  the  present  and  future  generations,  besides  effecting 
a  saving  of  approximately  ^70,000  a  year  in  rentals. 

The  plans  for  a  memorial  for  the  American  teachers  who  have 
died  in  the  service  have  been  prepared  by  the  Consulting  Archi- 
tect, and  the  memorial,  consisting  of  a  crypt  and  monument  of 
Amerioan        reinforced  concrete,  is  in  process  of  construction 
Teaoheri»        at  Cemcnterio  del  Norte.     This  work  is  being 
Memorial        ^^^^  from  f unds  Subscribed  by  American  teachers. 
The  acquisition  of  adequate  school  sites  has  been  steadily  con- 
tinued during  the  past  year.     The  reclassification  of  sites  made 
in  1916  has  proved  very  satisfactory  and  has  been  continued  in 
force.     There  are  now  2,824  sites.     1,133  central 
and  barrio  sites  are  classified  as  first  class;  530, 
as  second  class;  and  1,081,  as  third  class.    In  addition  to  these, 
80  sites  are  classified  as  provincial  and  Insular.     The  total  in- 
crease in  sites  during  the  past  year  was  196,  classified  as  follows : 
first  class,  129;  second  class,  28;  and  third  class,  39,  of  which 
150  were  barrio  and  46  central  school  sites.     Part  of  this  in- 
crease is  due  to  the  inclusion  of  data  for  the  Department  of  Min- 
danao and  Sulu. 

As  during  previous  years,  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the 

improvement  of  school  sites  and  the  providing  of  adequate  toilet 

facilities.     By  Act  No.  2704,  the  Legislature  appropriated  the 

sum  of  ^15,000  for  the  filling  and  leveling  of  the 

^TfTitrr*     s^*^s  upon  which  are  located  the  Philippine  Nor- 

mal   School,   Normal   Hall,    and   the   Philippine 

School  of  Arts  and  Trades.     This  work  is  practically  finished; 

the  grounds  are  now  in  a  sanitary  condition,  athletic  fields  are 
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provided,  and  the  beautification  of  all  the  premises  made  possible. 
The  filling  of  the  low  central  school  site  at  Iloilo  by  the  Insular 
dredge  solved  a  very  difficult  site  problem  with  which  Iloilo  con- 
tended for  a  number  of  years, 

FINANCIAL  SUPPORT   OF  THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

The  Insular  funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1917 
amounted  to  1P5,202,528.16  which,  together  with  balance  of 
1^748,104.20  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year,  made 
iniuur  Appro-  available  for  education  from  Insular  sources  a 
priationt  and  total  of  ^5,950,632.36.  Appropriations  for  direct 
Expenditure!,  disbursement  by  the  Director  of  Education 
amounting  to  ^4,553,245.16  were  made  by  the  following  laws: 
Act  No.  2672,  Bureau  of  Education  current  appropriation, 
^4,100,020;  Act  No.  357,  restoration  of  losses  on  sales, 
1P=10,304.43 ;  Act  No.  2693,  aid  for  schools  on  friar  land  estates, 
M5,000;  Resolution  No.  40,  Emergency  Board,  public  works, 
^,500 ;  Act  No.  2704,  public  works,  1P415,000 ;  and  receipts  from 
Act  No.  2029,  barrio  school  houses,  automatically  reappro- 
priated,  ^420.73.  For  disbursement  by  local  provincial  treas- 
urers, appropriations  totaling  'P649,283  were  made  as  follows: 
Act  No.  2672,  aid  for  non-Christian  schools,  Surigao,  ^11,433; 
Act  No.  2673,  schools  for  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and 
Sulu,  ^604,300 ;  Act  No.  2686,  schools  in  the  Mountain  Province 
and  Nueva  Vizcaya,  ^33,550.  Balances  brought  forward  from 
appropriations  of  previous  years  totaled  ^=748,104.20,  derived 
as  follows:  From  Act  No.  2029,  M41.84;  from  Act  No.  2531, 
^44,700;  from  Act  No.  2583,  ¥=3,162.36. 

The  total  expenditures  from  funds  disbursed  by  the  Director 
of  Education  amounted  to  f=5,250,576.26  (gross) ;  ^5,176,788.42 
(net) ;  the  balances  carried  forward,  to  ^50,773.10 ;  and  the 
reversions  of  income,  to  ^3,787.84. 

Expenditures  under  Act  No.  2672,  Bureau  of  Education  cur- 
rent appropriation,    amounted   to   'P=61,469.25    for   equipment; 
^,549,297.61   for  salaries   and   wages;  ^482,273.56   for  pur- 
chase of  supplies ;  '^617,745  as  Insular  aid  to  pro- 
Act  No.  £671.  .         .     ,  1  .     .         1  i  ^r^^r^  .-/*«  o/» 

vmcial  and  municipal  governments;  ^393,508.26 
for  miscellaneous  current  expenses — a  total  of  1P4,104,293.68. 
The  unexpended  balance  of  ^6,030.75  was  forwarded  to  the 
fiscal  year  1918.     Income  in  the  amount  of  ^3,787.84  was 
reverted  to  the  Insular  Treasury,  making  the  total  net  expendi- 
tures from  the  current  appropriation  ^4,030,505.84. 
Transfers  of  aid  to  provinces  and  municipalities  for  school 
AetiHM.8581     purposes    Under   the    provisions    of    Acts    Nos. 
and  8693.        2531  and  2693  amounted  to  ^744,700. 
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For  public  works  under  Emergency  Board  Resolution  No. 

40,  from  Act  No.  2704,  and  from  the  balances  carried  forward 

from  1916  by  Acts  Nos.  2029,  2531,  and  2583,  the  sum  of 

"P401,582.58  was  expended  to  provide  for  school 

WW  and  wm/  buildings  as  follows :  ^62,000  as  aid  for  provincial 
schools;  'P241,162.57  as  aid  for  barrio,  central, 
and  intermediate  schools;  ^5,000  for  buildings  at  the  Baguio 
Industrial  School;  'M2,394.12  for  buildings  at  the  Central  Luzon 
Agricultural  School;  "^19,662.74  for  an  irrigation  system  at  the 
Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School;  ^,449.57  for  improvement 
of  the  Insular  school  site,  Manila ;  and  ^1,913.58  for  the  Philip- 
pine Nautical  School  site  and  building.  From  Act  No.  2704,  a 
balance  of  ^44,742.35  was  carried  forward  to  the  fiscal  year 
1918,  for  the  following  purposes :  Improvement  of  Insular  school 
site,  Manila,  ^5,550.43;  buildings,  Central  Luzon  Agricultural 
School,  ^768.24;  irrigation  system,  Central  Luzon  Agricultural 
School,  1P337.26;  Philippine  Nautical  School  site  and  building, 
W8,086.42. 

The  total  expenditures  from  funds  disbursed  by  provincial 
treasurers  under  the  provisions  of  Acts  Nos.  2672,  2673,  and 
2686  amounted  to  =^649,283.  These  funds  were  used  to  supple- 
ment local  revenues  for  schools  in  the  provinces  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mindanao  and  Sulu,  in  the  Mountain  Province,  and  in 
the  provinces  of  Surigao  and  Nueva  Vizcaya. 

Due  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  accurate  statistics  on 

school  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  from  all  the  provinces 

and  municipalities  in  time  for  inclusion  in  this  report,  the  fol- 

proTincui  Appro,  lowing  exact  figures  for  the  1916  expenditures 

prutioniand      are  used. 

Expenditurei.  rpj^^  ^^^.^j  provincial  expenditures  amounted  to 
1^463,843.76,  representing  6  per  cent  of  the  total  provincial 
revenues.  These  appropriations  were  made  mainly  for  the  con- 
struction, rental,  and  maintenance  of  provincial  high,  farm,  and 
trade  school  buildings.  For  the  regularly  and  specially  or- 
ganized provinces,  exclusive  of  the  five  provinces  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mindanao  and  Sulu  which  were  formerly  called  the 
Moro  Province,  these  expenditures  amounted  to  1^55,160.75. 
For  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu,  the  sum  of 
5P208,683.01  was  expended.  The  expenditures  for  schools  in 
the  provinces  of  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu  are 
largely  made  from  Insular  funds  appropriated  by  the  Insular 
Government. 

During  1916,  the  sum  of  ^2,394,787.79  was  expended  from 
municipal  school  funds.    Of  this  amount,  ^,345,128.71  was  ex- 
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pended  in  the  regularly  and  specially  organized  provinces  and 
xnnioip&i       ^49,659.08  in  the  five  provinces  of  the  Depart- 

BeT^^M^and     °^^^*  ^^  Mindanao  and  Sulu  which  were  formerly 

Expenditnrtt.  called  the  Moro  Province.  These  figures,  how- 
ever, take  no  account  of  voluntary  contributions  amounting  to 
W78,802.61  made  for  schools  by  private  individuals.  The  vol- 
untary contributions  consisted  of  money,  materials,  land,  and 
labor,  and  were  devoted  to  the  following  purposes:  Salaries, 
^131,966.15;  buildings  and  grounds,  1^146,512.97;  libraries, 
athletics,  and  miscellaneous,  '^145,432.21.  Voluntary  contribu- 
tions are  collected  for  specific  schools  and  may  be  taken  up  only 
with  the  prior  approval  of  the  Governor-General. 

The  total  expenditures  for  public  instruction — Insular,  prov- 
incial, municipal,  and  voluntary — amounted  to  F8,514,222.58, 
a  per  capita  cost,  based  on  the  1903  census,  of  ^1.06. 

The  financial  problem  of  the   Bureau  of  Education   is  at 
present,  and  has  been  for  the  past  five  years,  one  of  providing 
more  and  better  schools  with  the  same  or  with  slightly  in- 
creased revenues, — more  schools  to  care  for  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing enrolment,  especially  in  the  intermediate 

^pJIwem^^  and  secondary  schools,  and  schools  better  in 
plant,  equipment,  and  personnel  to  meet  the  desire 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  people  to  have  the  Philippine 
public  schools  maintain  the  high  place  which  they  have  won 
for  themselves  in  the  educational  world.  This  problem  may 
best  be  understood  by  a  review  of  school  and  financial  statistics 
during  the  period  from  1912  to  1916,  and  from  a  statement  of 
present  school  conditions.  Reference  should  be  made  to  the 
graph  on  page  76  which  clearly  shows  these  relations.  For 
these  five  years,  the  total  school  exi)enditures  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  ^39,293,912.89,  of  which  amount  M5,721,012.99 
was  Insular;  1^2,043,242.54,  provincial;  and  IP'11,529,657.36,  mu- 
nicipal. The  Insular  funds  consisted  of  ^2,867,060.71  for  ad- 
ministration  and  instruction  and  1^2,853,952.28  for  permanent 
improvements.  During  the  same  period,  the  total  revenues  of 
the  Government  amounted  to  M44,906,805.15,  which  was 
derived  from  the  following  sources:  Insular,  ^150,469,222.88; 
provincial,  f«5,567,656.92 ;  municipal,  1^58,869,925.35.  It  will 
be  noted  that  for  school  purposes  the  Insular  Government  has 
expended  17.1  per  cent  of  its  revenues;  the  provinces,  5.7  per 
cent  of  their  revenues;  and  the  municipalities,  19.6  per  cent 
of  the  revenues  during  this  period.  The  revenues  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  past  three  years  have  increased  on  the  average 
of  ^,000,000  per  year,  while  the  expenditures  for  schools  have 
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shown  an  increase  of  but  ^225,000  per  year.     Meanwhile,  an- 
nual school  enrolment  has  been  constantly  increasing. 

The  lack  of  school  revenues  has  brought  about  the  following 
conditions : 

1.  Out  of  the  school  population  of  approximately  1,200,000 
children,  scarcely  more  than  600,000  are  receiving  free  ele- 
mentary instruction. 

2.  Of  the  11,464  municipal  teachers,  7,270  receive  less  than 
M5  per  month  salary.  Of  these  7,270  teachers,  1,421  receive 
less  than  ?20  per  month.  These  teachers  should  receive  as  a 
minimum  1P25  per  month. 

3.  Only  one  half  of  the  municipalities  provide  for  even  the 
fifth  grade  of  the  intermediate  course.  Over  420  intermediate 
schools  depend  very  largely  on  tuition  fees  for  their  maintenance. 
Without  this  aid,  most  of  these  schools  would  be  compelled  to 
close,  as  the  regular  school  income  scarcely  provides  for  even 
the  limited  free  primary  instruction  now  offered. 

4.  Thousands  of  pupils  attending  schools  are  unprovided  with 
suitable  school  desks  and  the  schools  lack  other  kinds  of  school 
furniture. 

5.  Only  one  fourth  of  the  provinces  have  attempted  the  estab- 
lishment of  provincial  agricultural  or  farm  schools  and  most 
of  these  lack  buildings  and  equipment.  Twenty-five  provinces 
are  still  without  complete  four  year  high  schools. 

6.  Of  4,538  schools  in  operation  in  1916,  only  759  were  con- 
ducted in  buildings  of  a  permanent  type  of  construction  and 
the  capacity  of  these  is  being  rapidly  outgrown. 

These  facts  clearly  indicate  that  the  insufficiency  of  school  reve- 
nues threatens  to  cause  a  cessation  in  the  extension  of  the  public 
school  system  and  a  decline  in  its  efficiency.    Unless  additional 
school  funds  are  provided,  it  is  rather  hard  to  see 
of  B^Muefc      what  the  schools  are  to  do  in  the  immediate  future, 
as  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  current  revenues  do 
not  properly  provide  for  the  present  annual  maintenance,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  normal  expansion  which  must  be  anticipated. 
More  serious  cramping  and  crowding  and  the  employment  of 
more  low  salaried  and  inexperienced  teachers  with  little  or  no 
professional  training  must  be  the  inevitable  result  if  any  attempt 
is  made  to  meet  the  demands  for  increased  school  facilities. 
The  remedy  for  these  conditions  is  legislation.     The  additional 
funds  may  come  from  each  of  the  three  regular  sources — In- 
sular,   provincial,    and   municipal.    The    Insular    Government 
should  make  available  for  provincial  and  munic- 
ipal purposes  a  larger  percentage  of  the  internal 
revenue  collections  and  the  provinces  and  municipalities  should 
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be  permitted  to  increase  the  cedula  and  the  land  taxes  for 
schools. 

In  spite  of  the  exceedingly  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of 
internal  revenue  collected  during  the  last  three  years,  the  dis- 
tribution to  provinces  and  municipalities  is  still  made  on  the 
ohanfe  In       basis  of  1903  census  figures  and  is  limited  to  the 

^ftouiJ^r  amount  of  1909  revenue  collections.  That  the 
Bevenue.  Administrative  Code  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
revise  the  basis  of  distribution  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of 
justice  and  sound  public  policy. 

The  present  tax  rates  authorized  by  the  Legislature  prohibit 
the  people  of  the  provinces  and  municipalities  from  providing 
their  share  of  the  necessary  school  expenses.  In  the  prov- 
inces, the  development  of  high,  trade,  and  farm 
TRttttw*  schools  is  greatly  deterred  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  regular  source  of  income  provided  upon 
which  school  officials  may  base  a  reasonable  program  of  expan- 
sion. In  the  municipalities,  the  fact  that  schools  are  kept  run- 
ning on  their  present  basis  in  practically  every  municipality 
only  through  generous  transfers  from  general  funds,  through 
voluntary  contributions  from  private  individuals,  and  through 
the  collection  of  tuition  fees  should  leave  no  question  as  to  the 
need  for  an  increase  in  revenues  for  the  school  fund. 

In  view  of  the  very  great  improvement  of  local  economic  con- 
ditions, it  is  evident  that  provinces  and  municipalities  should 
be  able,  through  increased  taxation,  to  provide  for  a  material 
increase  in  expenditures  for  school  purposes.  That  the  people 
are  more  than  willing  to  pay  increased  taxes  for  schools  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  large  increase  in  intermediate  and  secondary 
instruction  and  the  continued  success  of  the  school  building 
program  has  been  largely  due  to  the  voluntary  contributions 
made  by  private  individuals.  In  addition  to  this  concrete  evid- 
ence of  their  desire  to  provide  properly  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  numerous  petitions  have  been  sent  by  municipal 
councils  to  the  Legislature  and  to  this  Office  requesting  authority 
to  increase  school  taxes.  Municipal  councils  should  not  be 
deprived  by  law  of  the  opportunity  to  furnish  free  primary 
schools  for  all,  as  is  now  the  case. 

During  each  of  the  last  five  years,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Director  of  Education,  bills  have  been  presented  to  the 
Legislature  providing  for  legislation  to  increase  taxes  for 
school  purposes.  These  proposed  laws  have,  for  various  reasons, 
failed  of  passage  in  one  or  in  both  houses.  During  the  present 
year,  three  bills  were  introduced.  Two  of  these  bills  provided 
for  increased  taxation,  the  one  permitting  both  provinces  and 
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municipalities  to  increase  the  cedula  tax  by  the  amount  of  50 
centavos  and  creating  a  provincial  school  fund,  the  other  amend- 
ing the  land  tax  laws  so  as  to  provide  an  additional  i  and  i 
of  one  per  cent  respectively  for  the  school  fund  of  the  provinces 
and  municipalities  levying  the  tax.  The  third  bill  proposed  to 
amend  certain  sections  of  the  Administrative  Code  in  order  to 
provide  a  new  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  internal  revenue 
collections  to  provinces  and  municipalities.  It  would  have 
created  a  provincial  school  fund,  would  have  made  available  5 
per  cent  of  the  internal  revenue  allotment  for  this  fund,  and 
would  have  increased  the  allotment  from  this  source  to  the 
municipal  school  fund  in  the  amount  of  10  per  cent.  It  further 
provided  that  the  provincial  and  municipal  allotments  should 
be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  collections  for  current  fiscal  years, 
rather  than  as  formerly  on  the  amount  alloted  in  1909.  Con- 
siderable publicity  was  given  these  bills,  but  all  failed  of  passage 
by  the  Legislature. 

In  addition  to  the  above  plans  which  provide  for  revenues 
for  current  expenses,  the  matter  of  granting  to  provinces  and 
municipalities  permission  to  finance  permanent  school  buildings 
by  means  of  taxes  imposed  for  particular  projects  should  receive 
consideration.  Such  permission  would  make  available  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  present  municipal  school  revenues  for  current 
expenses  and  would  do  away  with  the  present  anomaly  of  con- 
structing school  buildings  out  of  funds  which  should  be  used  to 
pay  better  salaries  to  municipal  teachers. 

As  the  Legislature  failed  to  take  action  which  would  alleviate 
the  present  conditions  by  permitting  school  revenues  to  keep 
pace  with  the  steadily  increasing  demands  upon  them,  the  finan- 
Beoom.  cial  recommendations  of  a  year  ago  are  renewed 
mtndAtiont.  ^nd  it  is  strongly  urged  that  revenue  and  tax 
legislation  similar  to  the  bills  above  mentioned,  copies  of  which 
are  given  on  page  89  of  the  Appendix,  be  enacted. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  W.  Marquardt, 
Director  of  Education. 
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PROGRESS  AND  PROBLEMS 
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NUMBER     OF   PUPILS 
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Progress:  Increasing  appreciation  of  education. 

Growth  of  the  public  school  system. 
Problem:  To  obtain  additional  sources  of  school 

i[}r\is  to  meet  the  growth  of  demand  for 

educational   opportunities. 
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Progress:  More  graduates. Increasing  demand  for 

other  than  prinnary  education. 
Problem:  How  to  obtain  regular  sources  of  support 

and  qualified  teachers  for  intermediate  and 

secondary  schools.- 
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PERCENTAGES    OF    ATTENDANCE 
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Progress:  Improvement  in  holding  pupils  and 
maintaining  regular  attendance. 

Problem:  How  to  oet,  without  compulsory  attendance, 
at  least  85  instead  of  7Gout  of  each  100 
pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  to  attend 
school  every  day. 
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PERCENTAGE    OF     PUPILS    PROMOTED 
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a  longer  period.  School  wopk  more  effective. 

Problem.  L)evelopment  of  sentiment  for  longer 
perioB  of.educalion  for  girls.  Further   improve- 
ment in  rate  of  promotion 
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Pnogpessrlncpease  in  salaries, especially  the  pecent 
increase  in  municipal  teachers*  salapies. 

Ppoblem :  How  to  obtain  funds   to  ppovide  for  furfher 
incpease. 
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PERCENTAGE    OF    TEACHERS    IN    DIFFERENT     KINDS 

OF   WORK 

(March) 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  FILIPINO  TEACHERS    OF   FIRST  YEAR 

SECONDARY    ATTAINMENTS    OR   BETTER 
(March) 
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FILIPINO  TEACHERS  OF  HIGHER    ATTAINMENTS 
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Progress :  Filipinos  better  trained  and  given 
greater  responsibility. 

Problem :     How  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of 
satisfactory  teachers  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  intermediate  and  secondary 
enrollment. . 
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AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION 
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lESE 


6.638 


Progress:  Rapid  increase  in  school  libraries. 
Development  of  agricultural  activities  of  public 

schools. 
Problem:    To  contmue   the  emphasis  upon  libraries 

and  to  secure  more  funds   for  agricultural 

education. 
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PERMANENT  SCHOOL    BUILDINGS   COMPLETED 
Standard-plan  Reinforced  Concrete 

108 

1913  LUUl 


iQiArynr 


1915  r?44" 


1^161    409 


65 


1917  1     448" 


=  incnease  over  previous  year 
All  Types   of  Permanent  Buildings. 


I9I2I    439 

1 

194 

I9I3I      624 

I 

124 

1914  1      748                                                    ^^H 

19151      723                                                               1 

34 

I9I6I      757 

■ 

1917  1      840                                                                 1 

Decrease  for  1915  due  to  n^ore  rigid  classification 

Commercial  Work  Done 
in 
Trade  Schools   and   Provincial  School  Shops 


I9II-I2I 

=^128.118 

I 

-^  15,760 

1912-131 

■P  143.878 

^^^1 

P- 14,776 

1913-141 

f^  156,654 

^^H 

1914-15  1 

•^  122^838 

(-35.816) 

1 

^35,426 

l9IS-lt  1 

•P  IS8.264 

^^^^^^^m 

1916-17  1 

1^212.970 

■ 

^54,70G 


Progress:  Increase  in  permanent-type  buildings  and  in 
output  of  trade  schools,  the  latter  largely  due  to 
great   number  of  school  desks  made 

Problem:  More  rapid  construction   of  concrete  build- 
ings. How  to  make  trade  instruction  serve    the 
community. 
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APPENDIXES 


APPENDIX  A BUREAU  OP  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL 

Directing  and  superviaing  officern, 

[December  81.  1917.1 

W.  W.  Marquardt,  Director  of  Education.^ 

Luther  B.  Bewley,  Assistant  Director  of  Education.^ 

Camilo  Osias,  Second  Assistant  Director  of  Education.^ 

The  General  Office. 

Olaf  C.  Hansen Chief  Clerk. 

John  W.  Osborn Chief  of  Academic  Division. 

Wallace  C.  Magathan ^ Chief  of  Accounting  Division. 

Carl  M.  Moore ^ ^ ^..  Chief  of  Industrial  Division. 

G.  Glenn  Lybian Chief  of  Property  Division. 

JosB  Reyes...- Chief  of  Records  Division. 

North  H.  Foreman -  Inspector  of  School  Gardens. 

superintendents 


Name. 


Thomas  H.  Cassidy 

Candido  M.  Alcazar  (acting)  . 
Honorio  Poblador  (acting)  ... 

H.  S.  Townsend 

O.H.Charles 

Robert  L.  Barron 

James  C.  Scott 

Benjamin  Levin 

F.  E.  Hemenway 

William  H.  Fickes 

Howard  Long' 

Hugh  S.  Mead 

Edward  J.  Murphy  

Charles  W.  Franks 

Alexander  M.  Wiley  (actins:) . 

H.  M.  Wagenblass 

R.  G.  McLeod 

James  F.  Scouller 

Antonio  Nera  (acting:) 

Clarence  A.  Belknap  (actin^r) 

C.  A.  Skattebol 

Clinton  D.  Whipple 

Charles  E.  Hoye 

Ralph  H.  Worsley  (acting).. . 

Lewis  P.  Willis  (acting)  

Robert  Clauson 

SamuelJ.  Wright... 

Andrew  W.  Cain .-. 

Frederick  J.  Waters 

Jean  B.  Graham 

Wiley  B.  Beard 

George  M.  Egan  (acting) 

Adam  C.  Derkum 

Gilberts.  Perez  (acting) 

Roy  K.  GiUnore 

(Jeorge  W.  Sattertbwaite 

H.  A.  B<m]ner 

Kilmer  O.  Moe 

John  V.  Crowe 


Province  or  school. 


Albay 

Antique 

Bataan 

Batangas  - 

Bohol 

Bulacan 

Cagayan 

(^amarines  

Capiz  

Cavite 

Cebu 

Ilocos  Norte 

Ilocos  Sur 

lloilo 

Isabela 

Laguna 

Leyte 

Manila 

Mindoro 

Misamis 

Mountain 

Nueva  Ecija 

Nueva  Vitcaya 

Occidental  Negroe 

Oriental  Negros 

Palawan 

Pampanga 

Pangasinan 

Riral 

Samar 

Sorsogon , 

Surigao - 

Tar  lac 

Tayabaa  

Union 

Zambalet  

Philippine  Normal  School 

Central     Luzon    Agricultural 

School. 
Special  detail.  General  Office.. 


Headquarters. 


Albay. 

San  Jose. 

Balanga. 

Batangas. 

Tagbilaran. 

Bulacan. 

Tuguegarao. 

Naga. 

Capiz. 

Cavite. 

Cebu. 

Laoag. 

Vigan. 

lloilo. 

Ilagan. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Tacloban. 

Manila. 

Calapan. 

C!agayan. 

Baguio. 

Cabanatuan. 

Bayombong. 

Bacolod. 

Dumaguete. 

Cuyo. 

San  Fernando. 

Lingayen. 

Pasig. 

Catbalogan. 

Sorsogon. 

Surigao. 

Tarlac. 

Lucena. 

San  Fernando. 

Iba. 

Manila. 

Mufioz. 


Manila. 


*  Dr.  W.  W.  Marquardt  went  on  leave  to  the  United  Statet  on  July  26. 

^Mr.  Jos^  Escaler  was  transferred  from  the  poaitlon  of  Aaslatant  Director  of  Education 
to  the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of  Justice,  effective  Janoary  16,  1917. 

Dt.  Alejandro  Albert  was  appointed  Assistant  Director  of  Education,  effective  Febmary 
10,  1917,  and  was  transferred  to  the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of  Pablie  Instroetion. 
effective  November  16,  1917. 

Mr.  Luther  B.  Bewley  waa  appointed  Assistant  Director  of  Education,  effecfive  Nov«mber 
17,  1917. 

« Mr.  Camilo  Osias  was  appointed  Second  Assistant  Director  of  Education,  effaetive 
November   17.   1917. 
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HEAD  TEACHEBS 


Name. 

Province  or  school. 

Headquarters. 

Mfturicio  Lszo  (acting)      ...                        .... 

Batanflras 

Basco. 

John  C.  Early  .- .".. 

Romblon 

Romblon. 

Sylveit«rC.  Kelleher          

Ma»bAt4*            „.                

Mas  bate. 

Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu. 
Glenn  W.  Caulkins,  Department  Superintendent,  Zamboanga. 

SUPERINTENDBNTS 


Name. 

Province. 

Headquarters. 

Charles  S.  Crowther  (actinar) 

AflTUsan 

Butuan. 

QeorsreC.  Klndley  (actinsr) .  ..  . 

Buktdnon 

Malay  balay. 

Arthur  E.  Harpst 

Cotabato 

Cotabato. 

Henry  C.  Stanton  (actinsr) ." 

Davao 

Davao. 

John  J.  Hefflnfirton 

Lanao 

Dansalan. 

Egbert  M.  Smoyer 

Sulu 

Jolo. 

Alva  M.  Templeton 

Zam  boa  n  gra 

Zamboanira 

PRINCIPALS  OF  INSULAR  SCHOOLS 

Frank  W.  Cheney,  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  Manila. 
E.  J.  Deymek,  Philippine  School  of  Commerce,  Manila. 
Miss  Delight  Rice,  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Manila. 

Superintendent  on  special  assignment, 

Michael  H.  O'Malley,  assigned  as  agent  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  In- 
struction in  supervising  private  schools  and  colleges. 

Division  Superintendents  on  leave  of  absence  in  the  United  States. 

George  T.  Shoens  left  the  division  of  Batangas  on  July  10,  1917. 
Charles  W.  Franks  returned  from  leave  on  May  9,  1917. 
John  J.  Heffington  returned  from  leave  on  February  3,  1917. 
H.  S.  ToWNSEND  returned  from  leave  on  July  17,  1917. 

resignations  and  dates  EFFECTIVE 

Division  Superintendents. 

Harry  Borgstadt,  from  the  superintendency  of  Occidental  Negros,  July 

14,  1917. 
Hugo  H.  Miller,  from  the  General  Office,  July  31,  1917. 
Leroy  R.  Sawyer,  from  the  General  Office,  September  10,  1917. 
Charles  E.  Wright,  from  the  superintendency  of  Iloilo,  July  14,  1917. 

General  Office  Personnel, 

John  R.  Jefferies,  acting  chief  of  property  division,  September  1,  1917. 
Kendall  E.  Robinson,  inspector  of  school  buildings  and  sites,  September 
1,  1917. 


APPENDIX  B— PROPOSED  liEGISIiATION 

CEDULA  TAX  BILL 
Fourth  Philippine  Legislature,  \ 
Second  Session.  J 

House  of  Representatives. 
Introduced  by 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CERTAIN  SECTIONS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE  CODE  IN  ORDER  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
SCHOOL  FUNDS  BY  CERTAIN  INCREASES  IN  TAXATION. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Hoitse  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  Phil- 
ippines in  Legislature  assembled  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same: 

Section  1.  Section  1440  of  Act  No.  2711,  known  as  the  Administrative 
Code,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

Provincial  boards  and  municipal  councils  are  further  authorized  to 
further  increase  the  cedula  tax  aforesaid  by  an  amount  of  fifty  centavos 
in  each  case.  Such  increase  shall  be  effected  by  resolutions  of  the  pro- 
vincial boards  and  municipal  councils  concerned.  These  resolutions  may 
be  independent  of  each  other,  shall  be  made  for  a  term  of  one  or  more 
years,  shall  become  effective  either  with  the  express  approval  of  the 
Governor-General  or  upon  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the  receipt 
by  him  of  such  resolution  without  his  disapproval,  and  shall  remain  in  force 
until  abrogated  by  resolutions  of  the  respective  provincial  boards  and 
municipal  councils. 

A  copy  of  any  resolution  effecting  such  increase  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  municipal  council  to  the  municipal  treasurer,  the  provincial  treasurer, 
and  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  by  the  provincial  board  to 
the  provincial  treasurer  and  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  paragraph  of  Section  487  of  said  Administrative  Code 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

In  provinces  where  the  provincial  board  has  fixed  the  tax  at  two  pesos 
and  a  half,  the  additional  fifty  centavos  shall  accrue  to  the  provincial 
school  fund.  In  municipalities  where  the  municipal  council  has  by  reso- . 
lution  increased  the  cedula  tax  by  fifty  centavos  for  local  purposes,  the  said 
additional  fifty  centavos  shall  accrue  to  the  municipal  school  fund.  When 
the  provincial  board  has  imposed  the  additional  road  and  bridge  tax  and 
also  the  additional  school  tax,  and  any  or  all  of  the  municipal  councils 
within  the  provinces  have  likewise  imposed  the  additional  fifty  centavos 
tax,  the  cedula  tax,  without  penalties,  in  such  municipalities  will  be 
three  pesos. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  BILL 
Fourth  Philippine  Legislature,^ 
Second  Session.  j 

House  of  Representatives. 
Introduced  by 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CERTAIN  SECTIONS  OP  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE CODE  IN  ORDER  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  ADDITIONAL  SCHOOL 
FUNDS  BY  CERTAIN  INCREASES  IN  TAXATION. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  Legislature  assembled  and  by  the  authority  of  the  samie: 

Section  1.  Section  345  of  Act  No.  2711,  known  as  the  Administrative 
Code,  is  hereby  amended  so  that  the  same  shall  read  as  follows: 
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The  proceeds  of  the  real  property  tax  shall  be  applied  to  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  respective  provinces  and  municipalities  wherein  the  property 
liable  to  such  tax  is  situated. 

The  share  of  a  province  in  said  tax  shall  be  levied  by  the  provincial  board 
thereof,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  December 
of  each  year,  to  fix  by  resolution  a  uniform  rate  of  taxation  for  the  succeed- 
ing year  in  an  amount  not  less  than  one  eighth  nor  more  than  four  eighths 
of  one  per  centum. 

The  share  of  a  municipality  shall  in  the  same  manner  be  levied  by  or- 
dinance of  the  municipal  council  thereof  in  an  amount  not  less  than  one 
fourth  nor  more  than  three  fourths  of  one  per  centum. 

The  resolutions  of  the  provincial  boards  and  the  municipal  ordinances 
fixing  the  rate  of  land  tax  shall  remain  in  force  for  succeeding  years, 
unless  said  resolutions  and  ordinances  are  amended  or  revoked. 

Sec.  2.  Section  346  of  said  Administrative  Code  is  hereby  amended  so 
as  to  read  as  follows: 

The  gross  proceeds  of  the  first  one  eighth  of  one  per  centum  levied  or 
imposed  for  provincial  purposes  shall  accrue,  in  a  regularly  organized 
province,  exclusively  to  its  road  and  bridge  fund,  and  in  a  specially  organized 
province,  exclusively  to  its  road  and  public  works  fund.  The  gross  proceeds 
of  the  next  two  eighths,  or  any  part  thereof,  levied  for  provincial  purposes 
shall  accrue  to  the  general  fund  of  the  province.  The  gross  proceeds  of 
the  remaining  one  eighth,  or  any  part  thereof,  levied  for  provincial  purposes 
shall  accrue  to  the  provincial  school  fund. 

The  gross  proceeds  of  the  first  one  fourth  of  one  per  centum  levied  or 
imposed  for  municipal  purposes  shall  accrue  exclusively  to  the  school  fund 
of  the  municipality.  The  gross  proceeds  of  the  second  one  fourth,  or  any 
part  thereof,  levied  for  municipal  purposes  shall  accrue  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  municipality.  The  gross  proceeds  of  the  remaining  one  fourth, 
or  any  part  thereof,  levied  for  municipal  purposes  shall  accrue  exclusively 
to  the  school  fund  of  the  municipality  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  one 
fourth  levied  for  municipal  purposes  shall  accrue. 

Sec.  8.  Section  2111  of  said  Administrative  Code  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

Each  year  the  provincial  treasurer  shall  set  aside  in  a  provincial  school 
fund  10  per  centmn  of  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  provincial  general  fund 
as  collected.  However,  at  the  option  of  the  provincial  board  such  per 
centum  shall  not  be  so  set  aside  provided  that  the  board  of  resolution  shall 
impose  an  additional  real  property  tax  for  said  year  as  otherwise  provided, 
equal  to  or  greater  than  10  per  centum  of  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  provin- 
cial general  fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  accrue  to  said  provincial 
school  fund. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 


APPENDIX    V STATISTICAL    TABLES 

1.  Schools,  enrolment,  attendance,  and  percentage  of  attendance. 

2.  Enrolment  by  grades  and  sexes. 

3.  Enrolment  of  intermediate  pupils  by  courses. 

4.  Enrolment,  pupils  dropped,  and  percentage  of  pupils  dropped. 

5.  Percentages  of  pupils  promoted. 

6.  Promotions. 

7.  Average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher. 

8.  Classification  of  teachers. 

9.  Attainments  of  Filipino  teachers. 

10.  Filipino  municipal  teachers'  salaries. 

11.  School  libraries. 

12.  Agricultural  schools. 

13.  Farm  schools. 

14.  Settlement  farm  schools. 

15.  Agricultural  clubs. 

16.  School  and  home  gardens. 

17.  Garden  days. 

18.  Nurseries. 

19.  Output  of  trade  schools  and  provincial  school  shops. 

20.  Voluntary  contributions. 

21.  School  sites. 

22.  Permanent,  mixed-material,  and  temporary  buildings. 

23.  Insular  aid  for  school  building  construction. 

24.  Total  expenditures  for  school  purposes. 
25 — A-E.     Operation  statement. 

26.  Insular  expenditures. 

27.  Summary  of  property  transactions  and  statement  of  salee. 

28.  Insular,  provincial,  and  municipal  expenditures  for  education.    1912- 
1916. 

29.  Insular,  provincial,  and  municipal  expenditures  by  provinces. 
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No.  17. — Garden  days. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  divisions  and  for  the  Islands,  the  number 
of  garden  days  for  the  school  year,  1916-17. 


Division. 


Manila... 
Aflrusan.. 
Albay.... 
Antique  . 
Bataan  .. 


Batansras 

Bohol 

Bukidnon. 
Bulacan  .. 
Gaffayan . . 


Camarines... 

Capiz 

Cavite 

Cebu 

I  locos  Norte  . 


Ilocos  Sur  . 

Iloilo 

Isabela 

Lacuna.— 
Leyte 


Mindoro 

Misamis 

Mountain 

Nueva  Ecija 

Nueva  Vizcaya . 


Occidental  Ne^ros  . 
Oriental  Neflrros  — 

Palawan 

Pampansra 

Pansrasinan 


Rizal 

Samar 

SorsofiTon  . 
Suriirao... 
Tarlac  .... 


Tayabas.. 

Union 

Zam  bales. 
Normal . . . 
Batanes... 


Total 

Mindanao  and  Sulu. 


Grand  total. 


Number 
of  srarden 

days 

held. 

1 
3 
23 

49 
158 
10 
15 
23 

46 
52 
15 
37 
15 

16 

Number 
of  pupils 
exhibit- 
ins  pro- 
ducts. 

258 

55 

3,666 

2.194 

160 

3,651 
8,578 
365 
2.722 
2.140 

2,123 
2,646 
3,900 
3,103 
1.362 

3.426 
2.532 
798 
1.876 
4.151 

296 
1,841 
1,507 
1,102 

431 

1,966 
1,415 
100 
2,406 
10,246 

3,899 
926 

2,717 
445 

1,652 

4,018 

7,064 

1.009 

88 

50 

Number 
of  farm- 
ers exhib- 
iting pro- 
ducts. 

Number  of  garden  days 
at  which  other  Bu- 
reaus, organizations, 
or  firms  were  repre- 
sented with  booths. 

Bu-         Bu-    1    p„ 
reauof  reauof!   J^"- 
Agri-    Forest- {,^"«f 
culture.      ry.     i«ealth 

i''    i!     , 

28' 

1,724 

603 

94 

893 

2,347 

40 

298 

616 

- 

1 

::::::: 2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2,998 

1.278 

132 

275 

394 

638 
512 
48 
346 
407 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

... 

1 

5 

1 
1 

25 

5 

299 

•A 

1 

14 
1              15 

92 
363 
359 

76 
1.017 

293 

163 

5 

134 

2,880 

1,167 
478 
787 

1 

2 

29 

21 

9 

36 
20 

3 

1 

3 

i' 

2 

5 

1 

2 
17 

'A 

1 

23 
64 

74 
37 
26 

7 

3 
2 

8 

i 
1 

10 

1 

26 
32 

1,015 
1,081 

1    ..- 

4 

18 

743 

18 

328 

1 

1 

60 

1.348 
41 

92,834 
763 

24,730 
201 

38 

26 

117 

1,389 

93.697 

24,931  ,          38            26 

117 

Garden  day  celebrations  usually  include,  in  addition  to  the  display  of 
garden  and  field  products  and  farm  animals,  athletic  and  other  contests. 
A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  1916-17  exhibits  was  the  cooperation  of  other 
Bureaus. 
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No.  18. — Nurseries. 

A  table  showing,  by  divisions  and  for  the  Islands,  the  number  of  trees 
and  plants,  and  the  number  distributed  during  the  school  year,  1916-17. 


Nurseries. 


Emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  propagation,  distribution,  and  planting 
of  trees  that  possess  economic  value.  During  1917,  a  few  schools  having 
extensive  sites  undertook  the  planting  of  coconut  trees  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  produce,  in  time,  an  income  large  enough  to  defray  all  or  a  considerable 
part  of  their  expenses. 
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No.  28. — Insular  aid  for  school  building  construction. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  divisions  and  for  the  Islands,  the  Insular 
aid  grranted  for  the  construction  of  municipal,  provincial,  and  Insular 
school  buildings.     (December  31,  1917.) 


Municipal  school  buiidin^s. 


Division. 


Manila... 
Abra  .... 
Albay  ... 
Antique . 
Bataan  .. 


Batanes  .. 
Batanffas. 

Bohol 

Bulacan  .. 
Cairayan.. 


Camarines — 

Capiz 

Cavite 

Cebu 

I  locos  Norte. 


Ilocos  Sur  . 

lloilo 

Isabela  — 
Lasruna 

Leyte 


Mindoro 

Misamis 

Mountain 

Nueva  Ecija 

Nueva  Vizcaya. 


Occidental  Neirros. 

Oriental  Neirros 

Palawan 

Pampansra 

Pansrasinan  


Rizal 

Samar 

SorsofiTon  . 
Suriffao... 
Tarlac... 


Sulu 

ZUunboansra. 


Miscellaneous  . 
Total  .... 


Gabaldon 
aid. 


Mindanao  and  Sulu: 

AsTUsan 

Bukidnon 

Cotabato 

Davao 

Lanao  


68.987.18 
13.800.00 

73.666.66 
29,997.94 
14.974.56 
67.100.00 
93.346.23 

39.944.81 
76,426.21 
60.672.82 
42. 667. 60 
90.367.02 


Tayabas 71,924.41 

Union -.-       42,800.00 

Zambales  ;      19,383.60 


P110,464.99 
22.000.00 
11,860.00 

9.900.46 
69.804.86 
66.108.36 
72.914.30 
22.190.00 

48.136.80 
68.626.67 
69.682.00 
103.862.84 
66.360.06 

62,620.26 
69,681.46 
4.000.00 
108,976.07 
178,837.66 

21,201.00 
16,690.00 


4. 646. 64 


....2.000.000.00 


Other  aid.  !    Total  aid. 


{Provincial        Insular  Total  for 

i     school     '       school        j    all  school 
'  buildingrs.  I    buildings.    I   buildingrs. 


"r 


P63.846.86 
26.000.00 
41.000.00 
11.000.00 
26.000.00 

4.000.00 
88.000.00 
26.000.00 
70,900.00 
31,600.00 

37,000.00 
26,000.00 
71,600.00 
82,600.00 
46,000.00 


40, 


26, 
63, 
127, 
27, 
91, 


273.14 
600.00 
000.00 
127.03 
000.00 

000.00 
000.00 
189.72 
660.00 
360.00 


86,600.00 
10,000.00 
6,600.00 
91,600.00 
67,000.00 

36,800.00 
42,000.00 
10.433.83 
8.000.00 
41.000.00 


P63,846.86  ! PI, 024. 000.00  P1.077.846.g 


26.000.00 
161.464.99  ;P18.000.00 
33,000.00  I  13,600.00 
36,360.00       6,000.00 


13,900.46 
167.304.86  ' 

92.108.35  ! 
143.814.30 

63.690.00  i 


63.000.00 
39. 500. 00 
21,378.74 
20,000.00 


86,136.80  i  28.000.00 
84,626.67  19,690.00 
141.182.00  i  21,676.00 
186,362.84  ,  17.000.00 
110,860.06     27.000.00 


102, 
100, 
29, 
174, 
244. 

47, 
69. 

127, 
96, 

104. 


793.39 
081.46 
000.00 
102.10 
337.65 

201.00 
590.00 
189.72 
637.18 
660.00 


I 


109. 166. 66 
39. 997. 94 
21.474.66 
168.600.00 
150,346.23 

76. 744. 81 
117.426.21 
71,106.66 
60,567.60 
131.367.02 


68.446.00  140.370.41 
48.600.00  91.300.00 
26.000.00        46.383.50 


77,460.00 
64.660.00 
00.00  I 
00.00  ! 
46,000.00  , 

20,480.00 
134.000.00  ; 


2,003.596.68 


77.460.00 

54.660.00 

00.00 

00.00 

46.000.00 

20.480.00 
134.000.00 

4.646.64 


4,003.596.68 


37,000.00 
78. 617. 32 
10.000.00 
66,000.00 
39,600.00 

27,600.00 
22,000.00 


9.000.00 
24.000.00 

14.600.00 
11.000.00 
5,200.00 
18.985.28 
28.000.00 

7,262.75 
24.000.00 
30,021.23 
17,500.00 

7,793.03 

29.907.06 
26,000.00 
24,000.00 


3,000.00 


271,716.02 
74.066.64 


840,220.41     1.429,782.66 


25, 000.  U) 
169,464.99 
46,600.00 
42,360.00 

13. 900. 45 
220. 304. 86 
131.608.35 

165. 193. 04 
73. 690. 00 

113,136.80 
104.115.57 
162.757.00 
203.362.84 

137. 360. 05 

139.793.89 
173, 598. 77 
39,000.00 
230. 102. 10 
283.837.65 

74.701.00 

91,590.04 

898, 905. 72 

179.703.80 

128,660.00 

123,666.66 
50.997.94 
26.674.56 
177.586.28 
178,345.23 

143.997.56 
141.426.21 
101.127.88 
68,067.50 
139,150.06 

170,277.47 
117,300.00 
69.383.50 


77,450.00 

67,660.00 

00.00 

00.00 

46,000.00 

20,480.00 
134,000.00 

4, 646. 64 


6,273,599.65 


Note. — Insular  school  buildings  include  the  Philippine  Normal  School 
and  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  in  Manila;  the  Baguio  In- 
dustrial School,  Baguio,  Mountain  Province;  Central  Luzon  Agricultural 
School,  Munoz,  Nueva  Ecija;  and  the  Philippine  Nautical  School  in  Pasay, 
Rizal. 
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No.  24. — Total  expenditureB  for  school  purposes. 

REGULAR  AND  SPECIAL  PROVINCES 


1017 


191« 


jlncr«ase(-f ). 
!Decr«aM(— ). 


Insular  expenditures  for  salaries,  wa- 
ives, and  contingent: 

Act  No.  2672.  Act  No.  2540 N,  100. 020. 00 

Act  No.  367 10.304.43 


N.  1 10. 324. 43    ;  M.  201. 620. 00 


Balance,  outlays  forwarded  to  fis- 
cal year  1918 P6,030.76 

Net  income  automatically  revert-  ' 

ed  to  Insular  Treasury 73. 787. 84 


79.818.59 


188.200.90 


-Wl.296.67 


58.888.81 


Net  expenditures 

BuildinRS.   Central   Luzon    Agricultural   School, 

Act  No.  2583 

Primary  schools,  non-Christian  tribes.  Act  No.  2681 

(^744. 700),  less  Mindanao  and  Sulu  (P273. 700. ) . . 

Barrio  schoolhouses.  Act  Nos.  1801  and  2029 

Schools,  friar  land  estates.  Act  No.  2693 

Construction,    central,    intermediate,  and    farm  ! 

school  buildings.  Act  No.  2704 | 

Improvement   Insular    school    site,    Manila,  Act 

No.  2704 : 

Buildinsrs,   Central  Luzon    Aflrricultural  School,  ! 

Act  No.  2704 .-., 

Irrifiration    system.    Central    Luzon  Asrricultural  ' 

School.  Act  No.  2704 i 

Philippine    Nautical    School    site   and    building.  I 

Act  No.  2704 I 

BuildinRB.  provincial  and  farm  school.  Act  No. 

2704 1 

BuildinfiTS.  Emergency  Board  Resolution  No.  40.--' 

Total  Insular 

Provincial  expenditures  for  school  purposes   (1916). 

(1915)* 

Municipal  expenditures  for  school   purposes  (1916), 

(1916) 


4.090,606.84 

8.162.86 

471.000.00 

662.67 

26,000.00 

260.000.00 

9,44f.57 

19, 23 L 76 

19.662.74 

21,918.58 

50,000.00 
2.600.00 

4.908.088.42 

266. 160. 76 

2.846.128.71 


4.068.419.10 


87.91  8.26 


4.472.716.98 

194.596.68 

2.142.480.64 


Total  Government  funds,  exclusive  of  five  prov- 
inces of  Mindanao  and  Sulu.  formerly  called  ; 

Moro  Province .- \ 

In  addition,  voluntary  contributions. j 

Total  expenditures  for  education,  regular  and  ! 
special  provinces \ 

Expenditure  for  education  per  capita  of  population 
(7.369.669) - 

Cost  of  education  per  pupil  (based  on  average  month- 
ly enrolment).  (655.686).  (614.982)    


7.603,877.88 
472. 716. 41 


6.809.792.20 
349.748.19 


7.976.098.29        7,169.686.8 


-4  430,372.44 
+  60.666.17 
4202.648.07 


+698.686.68 
+  122.972.22 


4816.667.90 


1.082 
14.864 


I 


.971 
18.902 


.111 
.462 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  ENTIRE  ISLANDS 


Total  expenditures  for  school  purposes,  exclusive  of 
five  provinces  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu.  formerly  called 
Moro  Province,  as  stated  above - 

Primary  schools.  non-Christian  tribes.  Act  No.  2531 
(P744. 700,  less  regular  and  special  provinces 
N71.000) 

Provincial  expenditures,  five  provinces  of  Mindanao 
and  Sulu,  formerly  called  Moro  Province  (1916), (1916) 

Municipal  expenditures,  five  provinces  of  Mindanao 
and  Sulu,  formerly  called  Moro  Province  (1916) 
(1915> 


Total  Government  funds 

In  addition,  voluntary  contributions,  Mindanao  and 
Sulu 


r?,  976. 098. 29   P7. 169. 686. 89  :4W16.667.90 


278.700.00 
208.683.01 


286.000.00 
248.671.88 


+  88,700.00 
~  89.888.87 


Grand  total,  for  entire  Islands ;    8, 614, 222. 68 

Expenditures  for  education  per  capita  of  population 
(7,771,446) 

Cost  of  education  per  pupil  (based  on  average  month- 
ly enrolment), (667. 626),  (623.272) 


49.669.08 

22.888.06 

!  4  27.826.08 

8,608.136.88 
6,087.20 

7.666.489.82 
2.120.00 

4842.696.66 
4    8,967.20 

8,614,222.68 

7.667.669.82 

4846.662.76 

L060 
14.618' 

.987 
14.668 

4             .078 
.186 
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No.  25. — Operation  statement  for  1917, 
Exhibit  A.— BALANCE  SHEET,  DECEMBER  81.  1917 


December  31  — 

Increase  (+). 

1917 

1916 

Decrease  (—). 

ASSETS. 

Fixed  property: 

Land 

M08.977.88 

1,680,096.85 

482,700.16 

2.721.774.89 

M19.283.68 

1.412,281.24 

494.916.29 

—  NO.  806. 80 

Public  worki  and  improvements 

Equipment 

+  217.816.11 
—    12. 215. 18 

Total  fixed  property 

2.626.480.21 

+  195,294.18 

Workinir  assets: 

Supplies  and  materials 

314.860.46 

174,786.08 

2,873.89 

224.346.64 

43.370.90 

1.877.61 

+    90. 514. 91 

Safes  stock 

+  131.415.18 

Deferred  charges 

■\          496.28 

Total  working  assets 

492.020.42 

269.694.06 

-f  222,426.87 

Current  assets: 

Accounts  receivable .. 

62,967.01 

187,637.87 
28,447.48 

4.220.44 

29.849.92 
26.969.09 

-H    68, 736. 67 

Cash- 

In  treasury 

-f  168,187.96 

In  hands  of  officers 

-f-      1, 478. 39 

Total  current  assets .    _  . 

278.942.86 

60.589.46 

+  218,402.91 

Total  assets 

8.492,737.17 

2,866,618.71 

+  686,123.46 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital: 

Fixed  capital  (see  Exhibit  B) 

2.721,774.39 
60, 773. 10 

2.626,480,21 
748,104.20 

+  195,294.18 

Current  capital  (see  Exhibit  C) 

—  697, 831. 10 

Total  capital 

2.772.647.49 

3,274,584.41 

—  502,086.92 

Treasury  advances .           ...    . 

492.020.42 

269,694.05 

+  222,426.37 

Current  liabilities: 

Accounts  payable 

99,867.48 
128.301.78 

66.367.90 
116,734.77 

-f     34, 609. 58 

Accrued  leave  payable 

+     12, 567. 01 

Total  current  liabilities 

228.169.26 
3, 492, 737. 17 

181.092.67 

+     47  076  69 

Total  liabilities 

3.726,271.13 

—  232  633  96 

Exhibit  B.— STATEMENT  OF  FIXE 

D  PROPERTY 

'  ACCOUNT 

Decemt 

»er31- 

Increase  (-!-). 

i»i; 

P2, 526, 480. 21 
(576.18) 

1910 

P2. 433, 450. 25 
1,756.27 

Decrease  (—). 

Balance.  December  31,  1916,  1916 

+  P93,029.96 

Deduct— 

Inventory  adjustments 

—      2, 332. 45 

Balance,  December  81,  1916. 1916,  as  adjusted 

Debits: 

Acquisition  by  purchase . 

2,626.904.03 

159,889.26 

6.383.33 

209,000.00 

2.436,206.52 

215,101.84 
46,620.11 

+  90,6t7.51 
—    66  212  58 

Acquisition  by  interbureau  transfer 

—    40, 236. 78 

Plant  assets  brouirht  into  account.  .      

+  209,000.00 

Total   debits  and  balances,  December  81.  1917. 
1916 

2.901.176.62 

2.696,928.47 

+  204  248  15 

Credits: 

Dropped  by  sale 

1.269.83 

101. 176. 40 

53,849.68 

4,474.98 

18.631.39 

1, 181. 71 
11,906.97 
140,244.23 
2,636.62 
14,479.73 

-i-            88. 12 

Dropped  by  interbureau  transfer 

+     89.270  43 

Dropped  by  transfer  to  local  irovernments 

—    86. 394. 60 

Losses 

+       1.838.36 

Depreciation  accruals 

+      4.151.66 

Total  credits 

179,402.23 

170,448.26 

+      8  953  97 

2.721.774.39 

2,526.480.21 

+  196  294. 18 
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No.  25. — Operation  statement  for  1917 — Continued 
Exhibit  C— STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT  • 


December  81- 

Increase  (+)• 

1917 

P748.10180 
4.663,246.16 

87,166.98 

1916 

Decrease  (-). 

BaUmce,  December  31,  1916 

n68.4OL0e 
6.426,620.00 

27.801.88 

4K86.708.12 

Credits: 

AJlotm^nt  from  Dublic  r6V6nu#8    •  •-  -•-        ••.... 

-^  878.874.84 

Receipts  from  operation: 

Sales  income                          P86.864.87 

Sales  of  fixed  ssseU 1.802.06 

+      9.866.66 

Total  balance  and  credits 

6.888.606.29 

78,787.84 

6.616.828.46 
149,060.91 

—  277.816.17 

Reversion  (deduct) 

—    76,278.07 

Total  curr4*nt  caoital 

6.264,718.46 

6.467.261.66 

—  202.648.10 

DebiU: 

Total  expense  current  appropriation: 

Net  expense.... P4. 080, 606. 84 

Income  reverted  considered  as 
reducinir  expense 78,787.84 

4.104.298.68 
1.146.282.68 

4.096.689.46 
689.276.80 

-»-  7,664.28 
+  607.006.78 

ToUl  expense  miscellaneous  appropriations 

Total  expense 

Service  and  miscellaneous  income  (deduct) 

Total  net  expense 

Balance,  December  31,  1917  (see  Exhibi  t  A) 

6.260.676.26 
36.680.91 

4.736.916.26 
16.768.91 

+  614.660.00 
+    19,872.00 

6.218.946.86 

4.719.167.36 

-f  494.788.00 

60.778.10  j        748.104.20 

—  697,881.10 

*  For  deUils  see  Exhibits  D  and  E. 
Exhibit  D.— STATEMENT  OF  APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNT 


Items. 

Fiscal  year 
1917. 

M.  663. 246. 16 

Fiscal  year 
1916. 

P6, 426, 620. 00 

Inc 
D« 

rease(+). 
crease(~). 

Authorizations: 

New  appropriations  for  the  year 

P878,374.84 

Public  service  appropriation.  1917,  Act  No.  2672; 

1916.  Act  No.  2640 

Indefinite  appropriation.  Act  No.  867 

4.100,020.00 
10.804.48 

0.00 

0.00 

2,600.00 

0.00 
260,000.00 

26,000.00 

16,000.00 

20,000.00 

20,000.00 

60,000.00 

60,000.00 

(26,000.00) 

26.000.00 
420.73 

4,201,620.00 
0.00 

26,000.00 

200,000.00 

0.00 

1,000,000.00 
0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 
0.00 

— 1 

+ 

+ 
+ 

101,600.00 
10,804.48 

Appropriation  for  Central  Luzon  Aflrricultural 
School.  Act  No.  2688 .    . 

26,000.00 

Appropriation  for  school  building  allotments. 
Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  Act  No.  2688 . 

ElmerRency  Board  allotment  for  the  completion 
of  the  intermediate  school  building,  at  Kawit. 
Cavite 

200,000.00 
2,600.00 

Appropriation  for  primary  schools.  non-Chris- 
tian tribes.  Act  No.  2631 

,000,000.00 

Appropriation  for  school  buildings.  Act  No.  2704 . 

Appropriation  for  primary  school  on  friar  land 

estates.  Act  No.  2693 

260,000.00 
26,000.00 

Appropriation  for  improvement  school  lands. 
Act  No.  2704 

16,000.00 

Appropriation  for  Central  Luzon  Agricultural 
School  improvement.  Act  No.  2704 _ 

20,000.00 

Appropriation  for  Central  Luzon  Agricultural 
School  irrignation  system.  Act  No.  2704 

20.000.00 

Appropriation  for  Insular  aid  for  construction 
of  provincial  and  farminsr  schools.  Act  No.  2704. 

Appropriation  for  Philippine  Nautical  School 
site  and  building.  Act  No.  2704 

60.000.00 
60.000.00 

Appropriation  for  primary  schools.  non-Chris- 
tian tribes.  Act  No.  2631  (transferred  to  srirls' 
dormitory  industrial  school^ 

Appropriation  for  Filipino  Girls'  Dormitory.  Ba- 
gmo  Industrial  School.  Act  No.  2631  (trans- 
ferred  from    primary  school  non-Christian 
tribes.  Act  No.  2681) 

26,000.00 
26,000.00 

Appropriation  for  barrio  schoolhouses.  Act  No. 
2029— Receipts  automatically  appropriated 

420.73 
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No.  25. — Operation  statement  for  1917 — Continued 
Exhibit  D.— STATEMENT  OF  APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNT— ConUnued 


Items. 


Authorizations — conti  nued . 

Appropriations  balances  from  prior  year  . 


Appropriation  for  barrio  schoolhouses.  Act  No. 
2029 

Appropriation  for  buildings.  School  of  Arts  and 
Trades.  Act  No.  2264 

Appropriation  for  construction  of  school  build- 
ings. Act  No.  2583  (Central  Luzon  Agricul- 
tural School) 

Appropriation  for  primary  schools,  non-Chris- 
tian tribes.  Act  No.  2681 


Reversions  of  authorizations  in  excess  of  require- 
ments   - - 


Net  authorizations. 

Conversions  and  balances: 
Appropriation  charares. 


Salaries ,... 

Wages 

Travel  expense  of  personnel 

Freiirht,  express,  and  delivery  service 

Postal,  telefcraph,  telephone,  and  cable  service.. 

Illumination  and  power  service...^ 

Miscellaneous  service 

Rental  of  buildinsrs  and  grounds 

Consumption  of  supplies  and  materials 

Printing  and  binding  reports,  documents,  and 
publications 

Cash  contributions  and  gratuities  (other  than 
to  local  governments) 

Travel  expense  of  persons  not  government  em- 
ployees  - 

Maintenance  of  repair  (contract  payments  only) . 

Purchase  of  equipment 

Purchase  of  public  works 

Deterioration  of  supplies  and  sales  stock 

Extraordinary  losses 

Cash  contributions  to  local  governments 

Appropriation  balances  carried  forward 


Fiscal  year 
1917. 


748,104.20  i 


Fiscal  year 
1916. 


162,401.08 


Increase  (+). 
Decrea8e(— ). 


241.84 
0.00 

3,162.36 
744,700.00 


9,061.90 
153,339.18 

0.00 
0.00 


+    586,708.12 


0.00 


(106,000.62) 


8,820.06 
158,839.18 

3.162.36 
744.700.00 


-f     106.000.62 


5.301,849.36       5,484,020.46—    182.671.10 


5.250.676.26       4.736,916.26 


Public  service  appropriation.  1917,  Act  No.  2672; 
1916,  Act  No.  2540.. 

Appropriation  for  barrio  schoolhouses.  Act  No. 
2059 - 

Appropriation  for  construction  of  school  build- 
ings. Act  No.  2588  (Central  Luzon  Agricul- 
tural School) 

Appropriation  for  Primary  Schools,  non-Chris- 
tian tribes.  Act  No.  2531 

Appropriation  for  improvement  of  Insular 
school  lands.  Act  No.  2704 

Appropriation  for  Muftoz  Agricultural  School 
improvement.  Act  2704 

Appropriation  for  Central  Luzon  Agricultural 
School  irrigation  system.  Act  No.  2704 

Appropriation  for  Philippine  Nautical  School 
site  and  building.  Act  No.  2704 


2,504,482.69 
44.816.02 
216,741.67 
25.562.98 
24,373.20 
6, 151. 11 
14,773.26 
8,600.00 
482.273.66 

10,330.40 

42,710.68 

4.364.31 
23,028.00 
61,469.26 
98, 420. 01 
15, 853. 11 

1,029.54 


2,664,719.46 

87,669.66 

242.371.63 

22.180.93 

22.82L41 

6.346.19 

14.73L29 

6.646.28 

411.196.97 

18.983.46 

82.256.03 

1. 168. 46 
11.336.67 
39.925.02 
175.176.82 
0.00 
0.00 


607.57       1.078.699.98 


+    614.660.00 


60.286.87 

7.255.86 

26.629.96 

3.422.06 

1.551.79 

194.08 

41.97 

1.954.72 

71.077.59 


—        8.603.06 
39.544.35 


3.195.86 
11.691.33 
21.544.23 
76.756.81 
16.863.11 
1.029.54 
687,007.59 


60,773.10 


6.030.75 
0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

5.550.43 

768.24 

337.26 

38.086.42 


748. 104. 20 


—    697.831.10 


0.00 
241.84 

1. 162. 36 
1.700.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


6.030.76 
241.84 

8.162.36 

744,700.00 

6,560.43 

768.24 

337.26 

38.086.42 


Total  conversions  and  balances !    5. 301. 349. 36      5, 484. 020. 46  --    182. 671. 10 
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No.  25. — Operation  statement  for  1917 — Continued. 

Exhibit  E.— STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNT 

ACTS  2672  AND  W. 


Operation— Income  and  expense:  •  ! 

Expense- 
Compensation  of  supervisory,  technical,  teach- 

iniar,  and  clerical  employees - 

Labor 

Travel  expense  of  personnel , , 

Freigrht  and  delivery  service 

Postal,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  cable  service. 

Illumination  and  power  service 

Miscellaneous  service ^ 

Rental  of  buildings  and  grrounds 

Consumption  of  supplies  and  materials 

Deterioration  of  supplies  and  sales  stock. .    

Printinar  and   binding  reports,  documents  and  j 

publications 

Contributions  and  grratuities j 

Travel    expense   of    persons    not   Rovernment 

employees j 

Maintenance  and  repairs 

Extraordinary  losses j 

Total  expense  of  operation 


December  31— 

1917  mitt 


Income- 
Industrial  department  of  the  Trade  School 

Central  Luzon  Ajrricultural  School . . 
Net  receipts  from  sales  of  supplies- 
Sales  income (F601. 906. 79) 

Sales  issues,  division  sales 243.221.86 

Sales    issues,    greneral     sales 

department 198,107.33  i 

Sales       issues,        Philippine  ! 

School  of  Arts  and  Trades  .  1, 464.  86 

Sales      issues,       storehouse,  : 

General  Office 23, 267. 88  ' 

Liquidation  of  fixed  assets- 
Liquidation  of  fixed  assets  (78, 226.  s:^) 
Receipts  from  sales  of  fixed 

assets  (1.3(»2.(J6) 

Capital  value  of  fixed  assets 

sold 1. 269. 83 

Fixed  assets  contributed   to 

local  governments 6:^,  849. 63 

Depreciation    and    losses    of 

fixed  assets 23, 106. 37 

Miscellaneous  revertible  income- 
Income  from  rentals (733.  83) 

Service  income -  (32.943.12) 

Inventory  adjustments  ...  (319. 89) 

Miscellaneous  receipts . .  (434. 16)  ■ 


n.  &(>4. 482. 69 
44.816.02 
216.741.67 
26,662.98 
24. 373. 20  1 
6,161.11 
14.773.26 
8,600.00 
482,273.66 
16.863.11 

10, 330. 40 
42, 710. 68 

4.364.31 

23, 028. 00 

1.029.64 

3,426,079.43 


2,084.98 
114.94 


Total  income  from  operation  . 


P2. 664. 719. 46 
37,659.66 
242.37L63 
22, 130. 93 
22,821.41 
6. 346. 19 
14.781.29 
6,646.28 
411.196.97 


18, 933. 46  i 
82,266.03  I 


1.168.46  ! 
11.336.67 


3,442.214.44 


(*») 
(b) 


lncr«M«(-i). 
D«cre«»«(~). 


-MO,  286. 87 
I     7.266.36 

-  28.629.96 
'  3.422.06 
♦      1,561.79 

194.08 

f  41.97 

1,954.72 

^    71,077.69 

H    15,868.11 

-  8.603.06 

-  39.644,86 

^  3.196.85 
i  11,691.83 
-\      1.029.54 

-  17,185.01 


'     2.064.98 
-i  114.94 


35,864.87 


26,119.67!      \     9,735.20 


1,181.71  j      \         120.36 


16.768.91 


73.787.84  I 


44.060.29 


+   17,672.08 


+  29.727.66 


'  Income  accounts,  "Service  Transfers"  (Actual  cost  of  operating  the  industrial  depart- 
ment, Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  and  subsistence  department.  Central  Luson  Agri- 
cultural School)  and  "Prior  Year  Credits"  are  not  directly  shown  on  the  above  ■tatcmeni  DUt 
have  been  considered  as  reductions  of  expense  under  the  various  classifications  affected. 

^  For  1916.  separate  income  and  expense  accounts  were  not  kept  for  industrial  department 
of  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  and  the  subsistence  department  of  the  Ontral 
Luzon  Agricultural  School.  Net  income  is  included  with  "Miscellaneous  Revertibl6  Ineora*" 
account  below. 
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No.  25. — Operation  statement  for  1917 — Continued 

Exhibit  B.— STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNT 

ACTS  tvn  AND  8(7--ConUiiaed. 


December  31- 


Net  expense  of  operation .. 

Caiih  contributions  to  provinces  and  municipalities 
Capital  expense: 
Outlays— 

Watercraft  and  appurtenances. . 

Land  transportation 

Industrial         machinery        and 
implements 

Hand  tools 

Furniture  and  office  equipment. 

Industrial  and  scientific  exhibits 

Technical    and    scientific  equip- 
ment    - 2.845.04 

Fire  fiirhting  equipment 50. 40 

Miscellaneous  equipment 782.38 


1917 


3,361,291.59 
617,745.00 


leie 


3,398.154.16 
614,500.00 


P264.60 
4. 170. 15 

21.997.69  I 
1.938.82 

27. 815. 79 
1.604.38 


Increase  (  +  ). 


Decreased 


-  46,862.66 
-I-    3,245.00 


61.469.25 


39.925.02       +  21.544.28 


Netexpense _. 4.030.505.84:    4.052,579.17 


22,078.33 


Note. — This  operation  statement  (all  exhibits)  has  to  do  with  Insular 
school  accounts  only.  The  details  of  provincial  and  municipal  school  ac- 
counts are  reported  by  the  respective  provincial  and  municipal  treasurers. 
Tables  24  and  29  show  the  total  of  all  school  expenditures. 


No.  26. — Insular  Expenditures, 

A  table  showinsf,  by  divisions  and  for  the  Islands,  the  distribution  of  disbursements  for  salaries  and  wages  and  for  incidental  expenses  made  from  the  Insular  appropriation,  Bureau  of  Education,  fiscal  jrear  1917, 
for  the  period  January  1  to  December  81,  1917. 


Grand  total. 

fl89.124.02 
62,667.34 
93,004.74 
40,684.68 
24,067.74 
6,826.68 
92,766.38 

108,066.69 
30,461.83 
99,126.88 
73, 666. 77 
82,993.62 

123,281.49 
74, 689. 79 

167,774.82 
86,620.22 

132, 748. 86 

143,392.48 
42,676.79 
73. 948. 16 

136,062.27 
82,628.37 
43,861.69 

132,676.02 
89,639.08 
56,618.96 

100,446.60 
71,209.31 
44,677.66 
84.929.71 

164,968.38 
76.780.73 
86,729.64 
66,157.27 
41,113.43 

64. 426. 63 
97,230.96 
78,982.63 
46,865.99 

380,964.46 

11,158.48 

8,426.26 

129,912.29 

86,728.81 

26. 122. 64 

72,683.93 

36,864.09 

6,823.83 

844.32 

46,279.43 

88. 928. 12 

20.648.63 

6,000.00 

3,688.70 

38,604.72 

4,364.31 

1,029.64 

289.90 

ToUl 
salaHes. 

H47,542.64 
•7,464.16 
60,607.67 
26,141.47 
17,106.80 
8,628.78 
63,067.28 
62,236.60 
4, 971. 83 
70,451.70 
61, 066. 79 
59.084.96 
72,277.41 
52,847.46 

103,219.66 
65,674.39 
90,945.43 
93,080.45 
80,527.87 
61, 779. 70 
93,126.67 
16,140.70 
80,332.44 
43, 103. 56 
64,340.66 
29, 198. 64 
66,784.30 
44,664.00 
28,768.37 
62,489.60 

116,973.02 
50.356.57 
69, 109. 72 
46,064.46 
80, 120. 51 
44,006.66 
62,731.71 
54,844.27 
34,867.46 

196,687.66 

6.964.10 

1,194.00 

114,947.24 

62,227.71 

4,068.92 

18,948.97 

7.800.98 

1,780.28 

344.82 

46,279.43 

Total 
incidentals. 

P41, 681. 48 
46,203.18 
82,497.17 
15. 498. 11 
6,961.44 
2, 196. 90 
29,699.06 
46.820.99 
26,480.00 
28,675.18 
22,489.98 
23.908.66 
51,004.08 
22,242.34 
64, 554. 76 
80,845.88 
41.802.92 
60.312.03 
12,149.42 
22,168.46 
42,936.60 
16,382.67 
13,029.25 
89,671.46 
25,298.42 
27,820.32 
33,662.30 
26.545.31 
15. 909. 18 
22. 440. 11 
47.995.86 
26. 424. 16 
26.619.92 
20.092.81 
10.992.92 
20,419.87 
34,499.24 
24,138.36 
12, 008. 63 
134,266.80 

4,204.38 
7,232.26 
14,966.05 
34,601.10 
22,068.62 

63,684.96 
27, 663. 16 
3,593.05 

American 
reirulars. 

Salaries  and  wa^es. 

Traveling 
expense  of 
personnel. 

Incidentals. 

Diviflions 

American 
tempora- 
ries. 

P26.862.01 

Filipino 
regulars. 

Filipino 

tempora. 

ries. 

Directors, 
division 
superin- 
tendents. 

and  clerks. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

Postaire  and 
telegrams. 

Contingent 
service. 

Consumption 
of  supplies 
and  mate- 
rials. 

P21,467.88 
846.89 
13,096.95 
6,748.80 
2.833.35 
1,126.62 
10,242.14 
14,947.67 
682.67 
12,687.62 
10,268.07 
8,476.69 
22,078.28 
9,222.67 
23.896.84 
13,161.82 
16,446.78 
18,966.37 
4,428.88 
8,262.78 
17,070.72 
4.703.80 
3.908.77 
11.188.69 
10.050.88 
2.703.14 
14,676.44 
8.806.88 
3.616.82 
7,788.89 
11,496.72 
11,728.86 
8,668.72 
6.997.01 
8.161.79 
6.427.80 
14.469.60 
7.882.11 
2,767.91 
76,686.44 

61.29 
6,976.66 
6,989.49 
12,648.29 
8,971.76 

278.27 

11,066.67 

946.79 

Mainte- 
nance and 
repair. 

Outlays. 
P4,028.60 

Aid  to  local  sovam- 
menta. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

Primary 
instruc- 
tion. 

P16.100.00 

2.000.00 
14.200. 00 

6.476.00 

2.640.00 

880.00 

16.800.00 

24.880.00 

1.170.00 
12.020.00 

9.186.00 
10.695.00 
22.280.00 

9.090.00 
26.206.00 
12,446.00 
18.870.00 
26.6ia.00 

6.006.00 

12.860.00 

19.720.00 

200.00 

6.460.00 
600.00 

9.260.00 
200.00 
14.060.00 
18.690.00 
200.00 
11.260.00 
82.680.00 
11.826.00 
12.826.00 

8.626.00 

4.886.00 
10.686.00 
14,890.00 
18,860.00 

6,720.00 

Special. 

Manila 

P86,972.76 

2,090.67 

34,667.45 

8,885.64 

P12,170.68 

666.29 

14,289,84 

9,644.88 
11,468.64 
876.00 
22,340.76 
16,011.61 
27.42 
31.714.12 
10.206.86 
12.184.89 
19,780.39 
20,618.78 
20,874.58 
18,687.22 
34,364.49 
21,364.36 

3,916.88 
16.170.00 
18,792.84 

6,926.87 

2.863.64 

6, 187. 35 
18.926.31 

5.648.63 
17.824.61 
10.586.69 

7,865.87 
24.077.84 
40.069.74 
18.764.92 
10.627.68 

5.095.58 

5.644.64 
16.460.06 
20.756.06 
18.936.68 
18.622.26 

2,669.25 

P14,592.44 
3,180.64 
4,114.62 
6,726.63 
1.928.80 
2.753.78 
2,482.41 

12,842.42 
3,897.41 
2.489.69 
8.527.01 
7.198.61 
9.792.43 
1.938.R6 

17, 132. 61 
3.262.93 
7.966.63 

13.770.31 
6.680.59 
2.598.23 

10. 873. 78 
5.941.38 
8.563.00 
734. 15 
6.431.46 
3.247.08 

10,004.08 
9.046.30 
6.048.28 
4.691.20 

11.094.77 
6.079.81 

12. 951. 19 
9.792.02 
6,286.56 
2,004.92 
8,225.10 
2.262.03 
2,282.91 

19,083.26 

P6.954.66 
1.506.66 
7.523.66 
4. 360. 85 
8.713.96 

P120.00 
12.50 

P790.26 
4.609.82 
1,977.66 
1,664.26 

214.88 
2,380.78 
5,156.95 

624. 73 
8,048.60 
3,329.20 
4,068.51 
6,663.06 
2. 166. 61 
5.783.31 
3,031.66 
4,339.39 
6, 103. 10 
2. 417. 67 
1.850.37 
6. 403. 91 
2.606.31 
2.288.82 
6. 199. 17 
2. 763. 00 
2, 665. 28 
4. 142. 91 
4.241.17 
1.904.68 
2.673.82 
5.015.71 
1.707.31 
6. 148. 75 
3.973.26 
2.667.73 
2. 797. 98 
4, 153. 98 
2.616.63 
2.243.59 

P67.04 
466.98 
246.60 
129.70 

10.52 
342.38 
394.14 

58.27 
269.91 
246.75 
662.71 
519.74 
177.74 
751.36 
144.34 
368.93 
321.01 
205.06 
177.70 
666.97 
167. 18 
848.60 
333.79 
227.66 
161.26 
591.63 
267.64 
153.14 
208.64 
691.02 
140.35 
639.01 
411.16 
259. 96 
346.26 
606.14 
268.01 
246.28 
8,268.14 

16.00 
4.10 
76.16 
94.11 
100.00 

P42,000.00 

Al^>ay 

P22.66 
7.62 

211.87 

88.44 

804.18 

16.88 

221.14 

442.23 

(6.67) 

681.20 

(689.04) 

92.26 

416.92 

1,623.67 

(1.097.77) 

2,063.12 

(1,412.46) 

288.66 

70.81 

(488.84) 

68.60 

16.88 

23.06 

1.220.26 

227.27 

2,090.64 

225.16 

(488.99) 

30.76 

266.82 

(1,808.09) 

624.66 

88.44 

86.88 

88.44 

818.84 

231.29 

116.81 

80.76 

11.861.86 

1.128.67 

Hataan 

26.481.46 
24,608.89 

4,216.69 
1,794.62 

7.464.33 

7.478.66 
1,047.00 
8,145.40 
6.302.01 
7. 602. 16 
6.661.09 
6,076.63 
9.564.34 
6.478.66 
7.901.83 
9.298.30 
5.032.67 
6,701.29 
8.145.85 
3,273.00 
5.520.34 
9,584.67 
7. 704. 08 
5,596.44 
7,226.11 
5.617.33 
4,708.34 
6.988.66 
9.235.50 
5,663.40 
5.945.67 
6.313.81 
4.764.33 
6. 583. 61 
6, 515. 47 
6. 588. 13 
4.788.03 
122.197.24 

92.74 

212.61 


Hohol 





28,000.00 

Bulacan 

26, 515. 48 
26,018.44 
82, 154. 15 
34,659.21 
21,488.02 
62,668.36 
24, 626. 14 
37,311.33 
46, 096. 67 
14,897.73 
26.810.18 
49,116.29 

1,409.69 
1,018.98 

177.32 

17.96 

45.16 

14.66 
96.14 
71.76 
66.62 
19.90 
^1.28 

8.00 
22.60 

1.00 
16.60 

Capiz 

1,484.29 
2,226.46 
2, 949. 87 
2,777.94 
3.401.15 
3,472.76 

Cavite 

Cebu 

129.86 
41.50 

1  locos  Norte 

""4.'666.'66" 

120.00 
20.00 

Iloilo 

78.16 

Isabela 

Leyte                        

6, 196. 41 

1.50 

8.700.00 

MiflRmia 

12,861.37 
23,033.97 
80,662.14 
14, 706.  59 
31,609.60 
18, 820. 13 
10. 146. 88 
23, 794. 22 
63,890.61 
20,752.94 
27, 689. 91 
28.398.16 
18,474.99 
16, 426. 66 
25,402.97 
26,687.43 
12,790.26 
28,614.90 

644.09 

4,640.56 

616.67 

29.66 

22.86 

296.  i2 

47.27' 

134.60 

70,000.00 
2.600.00 
19.600.00 

Nupvfl.  Eciia 

Nueva  Vizcaya --. 

120.00 

593.55 

210. 66 
238.00 
%.00 

3.79 

10,000.00 

2, 728. 18 
2.944.40 

262.44 
70.00 

Rizal 

1,995.87 
469.89 

Soraoffon - - 

SuriRao 

Tarlac --- 

8,631.43 
1,499.11 
820.00 
1,474.01 
6,007.26 

333.00 
60.00 

148.28 
7.80 

Union 

rionnml  Offire 

19,226.75 

6, 954. 10 
1.194.00 
6.861.63 
2. 544. 49 
4,058.92 

"  '7,866.93 
1,730.28 

12,057.32 

6, 119. 47 

8.00 

668.76 

6,244.04 

4,266.09 

1,224.66 

P21,884.07 

Insular  School: 

4, 126. 09 

808.24 
64.69 

374. 13 
42.62 

1 

885.61 

PKilirtnlnA  NTnrTnAl  Srhnol 

76. 637. 74 
26.323.35 

4,319.61 
6,338.29 

13,556.80 
4,836.39 

6, 107. 10 
9.099.70 

8.464.36 
3,086.49 

13.24 

1,486.47 
16,869.79 
11.062.48 

1 

1.160.96 

PViilinnirtA  Achool  of  Arts  and  Trades 

864.69 

662.10 
53.406.69 

Allotments,  undistributed: 

12.360.66 

432.49 

66.00 

6,090.92 

91.13 

1,073.23 
404.69 

4,966.64 
68.67 

8,766.08 
1.424.74 

1,610.46 

768.26 

344.32 

■     " 

45,279.43 



T»avAl  ^n  and  fmm  Philinnine  Islands 

38, 928. 12 
20.648.63 
5,000.00 
8,688.70 
88,604.72 

4,864.31 

1,029.64 

289.90 



88.928.12 

1 

20.648.68 

!.    .  '  '"    ■ 

6,000.00 

1 

8,688.70 

88,604.72 

Travel  expense  of  persons  not  Government  em- 

4,864.81 

1,029.64 

j 

289.90 

1 _ _.            _.  __ 

Total,  Public  Education 

Industrial  Department: 

x>ktUnnt«vA  QftVtrk/^l  nf  Arfa  And  Tr&des 

4,104,293.68 

(2,084.98) 

(114.94) 

2,649,297.61 
10,411.17 

1.664.996.07 

(12.496.15) 

(114.94) 

1.097.187.42 

96.840.84 

687.022.01 

293.666.39 

378,803.83 

97.428.12 
10.411.17 

177,124.62 

20,691.11 

14,778.26 

498,126.67 

23.028.00 

61,469.26 

488.046.00 

179,700.00 

142,088.16 
(12,496.16) 

Subsistence  Department: 

1 

(114.94) 

Grand  toUl - 

4,102,093.76 

2.669.708.78 

1.642.884.98 

1,097.137.42 

96.840.84 

687.022.01 

298.666.39 

878.303.83 

107.889.29 

177,124.62 

20.691.11 

14.778.26 

498,126.67 

23,028.00 

61.469.25 

488.046.00 

179,700.00 

129,427.07 

Less  miseellaneoQS  receipts: 

Net  receipts  from  sales  of  supplies — 

Receipts  from  sales  of  fixed  assets 

Miscellaneous  revertible  income — 

Income  from  rentals.....^...       .(/!'![•*«{ 

Service  income -.-      (S^'fJM^ 

Inventory  adjustments.^ —  S?i???( 

Miscellaneous  receipt!..* (484.16) 


(P86.864.87) 
(1.802.06) 


(84,480.99) 
Total  net  expenditurea 4,030.606.84 


Bureau  of  Education,  fiscal  year  1917,  Act  No.  2672,  general  appropriation.. 


Appropriation,  Act  No.  867,  by  journal  voucher  No.  164676-766,  deterioriation  of  supplies  and  sales 
stock 

Balance,  outlays  forwarded  to  fiscal  year  1918 .-• 

Net  income  automaticaUy  reverted  to  the  Insular  Treasury:. 

Total  expenditures  as  shown 


74,100,020.00 

10,804.48 

6,080.76 
78,787.84 


f4,110,824.48 


19JS1AM 


4,080,fOS.84 
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No.  27.-^ummary  of  property  tranaaetiona  cmd  Btatement  of  tai«t  during 
the  fiaccU  year,  January  1  to  December  31,  1917. 


Proi>«rty  UmnMctiont. 


Divisions. 


Equipment: 

City  Schools 

Airusan 

Albay 

Antique 

Bataan 

Batanes 

Batanffss 

Bohol 

Bukidnon 

Bulacan 

Cairayan 

Camarines 

Capiz  

Cavite 

Cebu 

Ilocos  Norte 

IlocosSur 

Uoilo 

Isabela 

Laffuna 

Leyte 

Mindoro 

Misarois 

Mountain 

NuevaEcija 

Nueva  Vizcaya... 

Occidental  Neflrros  .. 

Oriental  Negros 

Palawan 

Pampansra 

Pansrasinan 

Rizal 

Romblon  

Samar 

Sorsoffon 

Suriffao 

Tarlac 

Tayabas  

Union 

Zambales 

Normal  School 

Trade  School 

General  Office 

Teachers'  Assembly. 

Central  Luzon  Agri- 
cultural School 

Household    Indus- 
tries 

Industrial  Museum.. 

Buildinirs,  School  of 
Arts  and  Trades... 

General    Sales    De-  ^ 
partment 


Total  equipment  .. 
Lands 

Buildinflrs  and  improve- 
menta 

Irrigation  head-control, 
canals  and  laterals 

Water  supply  head-con- 
trol, reservoirs,  pump- 
ing stations,  and  con- 
duits   

Consumable  supplies 


Grand  total 4.167,280.96 


iStatttment 

of  sales 

On  hand. 

(primary 

tMcta, 

etc.). 

P26,761.7S 

K6,808.08 

.90 

448.66 

1»86.14 

6.170.84 

600.56 

4, 613. 83 

322.18 

2,868.49 

22.09 

181.26 

6,617.97 

1,962.21 

8,774.62 

14.61 

114.96 

2. 168. 77 

9,260.09 

7L72 

6.616.92 

200.81 

6.962.41 

769. 24 

8, 128. 76 

1,523.67 

4.03L69 

1.668.99 

13,668.06 

2.610.68 

9,624.84 

1. 178. 96 

12.228.71 

1.181.28 

16,198.77 

840.20  j 

4.976.10 

180.26 

9,272.88 

2,899.66  1 

11,476.82 

27.88  ! 

1.880.10 

438.58 

8,960.99 

690. 16  ; 

1. 408. 86 

2.992.84  ! 

4,609.06 

466.88 

1,861.63 

2,921.40  ! 

9,286.76 

682.04 

6,182.49 

178.06 

2, 748. 11 

2.467.98 

6.824.88 

1.634.66 

16. 114. 10 

671.66 

6,408.62 

124.87 

80.76 

4.000.98 

814.01 

6,932.02 

80.76 

1,946.16 

404.25  ! 

7,907.21 

2.086.74  ) 

9,412.66 

707.78 

8.618.24 

228.76 

2,184.96 

60.897.88 

7.962.68 

96.890.80  : 

3.134.71 

97.368.68  i 

28.286.61 

62,666.87  , 

102.88 

61.081.42         1,960.26 


10,466.28 
41,480.00  I 


L40 
.78 


196. 107. 83 


482,307.78  '601,906.79 
608,977.88  \ 


1.606,667.37  I 
19.662.74  I 


4,866.24 
1,766.623.81  I 


262,870.97  266.288.16  4, 477, 906. 82  601. 906. 79 
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No.  28. — Insular f  provincial,  and  municipal  expenditures  for  education 
during  the  period  1912  to  1916. 


1912 

1918 

1918-(6monthi) 

1914 

1916 

1916 


Insular. 


Instruction    '{ 

and  adminis- 1  Public  works, 
tration.       { 


Provincial. 


f3. 906, 455.%       P348,066.39       f277,272.43 


3,991,034.73 
2,391.688.41 
4.080,066.98  j 
4,174.106.64  I 
4,823,719.10  I 


479,836.22 
401, 186. 16 
509,678.01 
731,189.62 
383,996.88 


386.421.10 


Municipal. 


ToUl. 


472,638.29 
443, 166. 96 
463,843.76 


P2, 211. 091. 36  P6, 742, 886. 13 


2. 466. 660. 18  j 


2,803,304.34 
2,164,813.69 
2,394,787.79 


7, 312, 962. 23 
2,792.873.67 
7,365,676.62 
7,513,276.81 
7,566,347.53 


22.867,060.71  2,858,952.28  |  2,048.242.54  i  11,529,657.86  89,293,912.89 


Note. — The  data  for  Insular  expenditures  are  shown  for  bl  years  due 
to  the  change  in  the  fiscal  year  in  1918;  while  for  provincial  and  municipal 
expenditures  data  for  5  years  only  are  shown. 

No.  29. — Insular,  provincial,  and  municipal  expenditures  by  provinces. 

The  following  is  a  table  consolidating  the  provincial  and  municipal  ex- 
penditures for  salaries,  wages,  and  contingent  expense  for  school  purposes 
during  the  fiscal  year,  January  1  to  December  31,  1916,  and  the  Insular 
expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year,  .January  1  to  December  31,  1917. 


Regularly  organized  provinces:  I 

Manila 
Albay 
Antique 
Bataan 
Batanflras 
Bohol 

Bulacan I 

Cairayan  .. 
Camarines 
Capiz 

Cavite .   ..-.: 

Cebu j 

I  locos  Norte 

Ilocos  Sur. 

Iloilo 

Isabela 

Lasruna 

Leyte 

Misamis 

Nueva  Elcija 

Occidental  Neirros 

Oriental  Neflrros 

Pampansra 

Panffasinan 

Rizal 

Samar 

Sorsoffon 

Surisrao 

Tarlac 

Tayabas. 

Union. 

Zambales 

Total,    rearularly     ortranized 
provinces 2,884,167.08 
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No.  29. — Insular,  provincial^  and  municipal  expenditures  by  provinces — Ctd. 


Provinces. 


Insular.      Provincial.!  Municipal. 


Total 
(1917). 


fVovincea  not  regularly  organized: 

Aarusan |      52,657.34 

Batanes 6.826.68 

Bukidnon 30.461.83 

Mindoro 1      32,623.37 

Mountain 132.676.02 

Nueva  Vizcaya 66.618.96 

Palawan !      44,677.56 

General  Office 330.954.46 

Insular  schools 262.348.38 

Industrial  department  (Philip- 
pine   School    of     Arts    and  i 

Trades) I      (2,084.98) 

Subsistence  department  (On- 
tral       Luzon       A^icultural 

School) (114.94)  . 

Allotments,  undistributed  (See 

UbleNo.  26) 271,494.02 

Sales  income  and  revertible  re- 
ceipts       (71,687.92);. 


6.130.37  i        6.768,17 

697.76  2,898.26 

6.426.28  2.107.10 

1.136.79  20,892.31 

62,834.31  26.636.49 

22.683.34  6.208.89 

1.356.06  11,161.08 


65.645. 
9.421. 

37.986. 

54,061. 
221. 144. 

84,406. 

57. 183. 
330.964. 
262.348. 


(2.064.98) 


Total,  provinces  not  resrularly 
orsranized 

Total,  all  provinces  except  Moro 
Province 

Plus  Insular  aid.  friar  land  es- 
tates  

Plus  Insular  aid.  non-Christian 
schools 

Plus  permanent  improvements . 

Insular  aid  to  municipalities 
and  provinces 


1.146.338.76 


4.080.606.84 
26.000.00 


471,000.00 
376,682.68 


Net    expenditures    except  I 
Moro  Province ;4, 903, 088. 42 


L 


Provinces   Jormerly    included     in 
Moro  Province: 
Department  of  Mindanao  and 

Sulu 

Sulu 

Cotabato 

Davao 

Lanao 

Zamboanfira 

Plus  Insular  aid,  non-Christian 

schools 

Insular  aid.   non-Christian 

schools 


Total.  Moro  Province 

Net  expenditures   includingr 
Moro  Province _. 


273,700.00 


273.700.00 


100.262.90        74.146.24 


(114. 
271.494. 
(71.587. 


1.820,747.90 


I 


375,660.75  2.859,428.71 


7.265.696. 

26.000. 

471. 000. 
376.682. 


(120.500.00)    (614.300.00) 


255.160.75  2.346.128.71 


7.503.877.88  6,809.792.20 


422,673.36  ' 
15,678.74 
6,373.91  ; 


(1,042.99) 


8,297.91 
5,060.67 
7, 422. 16 
9. 928. 74 
18,949.60 


(235.000.00) 


206,683.01 


49,669.08 


6. 176. 788. 42     468. 848. 76  2. 394. 787. 79 


(684.800.00) 


Total 
(1916). 


63.679.44 

86.768.84 

10.248.87 

60.044.43 

219.946.66 

88.819.23 

67.061.82 

810.222.86 

294.202.96 


887.090.94 
(297.071.06) 


1.169.412.96 


6.969.896.82 

(•) 

20.800.00 
883.996.88 

(564.400.00) 


422.673. 

23.976. 

11.484. 

7,422. 


17,906. 
273.700. 
(286.000. 


00  I 

0^1 

632.042.09  i 


38.678.67 
40.686.62 
89.401.86 
67.649.87 
88.782.26 
66.912.86 

286.000.00 


606.904.48 


8.086.419.97  7.816.696.68 


■f24.000  was  distributed  by  provinces. 


Note. — In  addition: 

Voluntary  contributions 
Voluntary  contributions 


(rennilar  and  special  provinces). 
(Moro  Province) 


f472,716.41 
6.087.20 


P849.748.19 
2.120.00 


8,614,222.68     7.667.669.82 
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NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
DIRECTOR  OF  EDUCATION 


Manila,  February  21,  1919 
The  Honorable 

The  Secbbtaey  of  Public  Instruction 

Manila,  P.  I. 
Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  the  Nineteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  Education  which  covers  the 
calendar  year  1918. 

GBNBRAL  STATEMENT 

The  Director  of  Education  returned  January  5,  1918»  from 
a  visit  to  the  United  States.    The  Assistant  Director  left  for 
Tb«  Direotinff     the  United  States  January  81,  1918,  and  returned 
'•«>•  September  20,  1918.    The  Second  Assistant  Di- 

rector is  now  in  the  United  States,  having  left  Manila  September 
3,  1918. 

While  in  the  United  States,  the  Assistant  Director  selected 
66  American  teachers  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  entrance 
of  many  of  the  men  into  active  war  service  and  the  vacancies 
^^^  caused  by  the  usual  resigrnations  and  returns  to 

Amerioan       the  United  states.     Since  nearly  all  of  the  young 
Tesohen        ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  United  states  were  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  the  new  teachers,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, were  trained  women  teachers  of  high-school  experience. 

During  1918,  the  Director  visited  all  the  provinces,  except 
Abra,  Tayabas,  and  Zambales.    Many  subprovinces  were  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  visits  and  the  total  distance  traveled  was 
approximately  7,446  kilometers  by  steamer  or  by 
^^•^j^^''*     launch,  2,450  kilometers  by  automobile,  and  400 
kilometers  on  horseback.     Ten  division  normal 
institutes  were  visited,  and  the  Director  made  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity at  each  institute  to  address  the  municipal  teachers  on  the 
Red  Cross  work  of  the  year.    In  this  way  the  importance  of 
Red  Cross  work  and  the  place  which  it  was  expected  to  assume 
in  the  school  work  of  the  year  was  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  more  than  3,000  teachers. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  period  from  1901  to  1903  when  ; 

the  problems  attendant  upon  the  organization  of  the  Bureau 

were  being  overcome,  there  has  been  no  time  in  the  history  of 

the  Bureau  so  fraught  with  difficulties  and  so 

^"^Yt^"^^      full  of  achievements  as  was  the  last  year.     At 

the   beginning   of  this   report   it   is   desired   to 

marshal   in   quick   review   a   few   of   the   most   characteristic 

conditions  and  a  few  of  the  most  formative  events  of  the  year. 

At  times  during  the  year  the  strength  of  the  American  teach- 
ing force  was  seriously  threatened.     The  enlistments   in   the 
federal  forces  and  in  the  Philippine  Guard,  the  inroads  on  the 
Bhortofe  of       teaching  force  by  commercial  firms  which  were 
AmerioAn        in  great  need  of  men  and  which  were  able  to  offer 
TMoheri        higher  remuneration,  the  taking  up  of  Red  Cross, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  other  war  work  by  Bureau  employees,  and  the 
large  number  of  deaths  were  all  serious  factors  in  reducing  the 
number  of  American  teachers.     A  crisis  was  narrowly  averted 
by  the  employment  of  women  teachers  from  the  United  States, 
by  a  general  increase  in  the  salaries  of  Insular  teachers,,  and 
by  the  return  before  the  end  of  the  year  of  most  of  the  teachers 
who  entered  the  Philippine  Guard.     Present  indications  point 
to  fewer  losses  of  American  teachers  during  1919  than  during 
any  other  year  in  the  history  of  the  Bureau. 

The  number  of  Filipinos  who  qualified  in  the  Teachers'  ex- 
amination  in  June,   1918,  was  78  as  compared  with  25  who 
More  riupino     Qualified  in  June,  1917,  and  with  4  who  qualified 
Teaoheri        in   Junc,    1916.     The   number   of   junior-teacher 
Qualify         eligibles  obtained  during  the  last  three  years  was 
196  in  1918;  194  in  1917;  and  128  in  1916. 

In  1918  the  financial  condition  of  municipal  teachers  reached 
a  critical  state  because  of  the  high  cost  of  living.     Salaries 
which  before  had  barely  sufficed  to  furnish  the  minimum  essen- 
sauriei  of       ^^^^^  ^^  ^  livelihood  failed  in   1918  to  do  even 
xunioipai       that  much.     The  increase  in  the  amount  of  funds 
Teaohm        allotted  in  the  regular  Bureau  of  Education  ap- 
propriation will  make  it  possible  in  1919  to  grant  an  Insular 
aid  of  W  a  month  to  each  teacher  receiving  less  than  1P25  a 
month  and  an  aid  of  ^  a  month  to  each  teacher  receiving  ^5 
or  more  a  month  and  will  make  it  possible  to  provide  similar 
additional  aids  in  1920  and  in  1921.     These  increases  added  to 
similar  increases  from  municipal  funds  will  have  a  decidedly 
beneficial  effect  on  the  economic  welfare  of  teachers  and  a  cor- 
responding effect  on  the  stability  of  the  municipal  teaching 
force. 
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The  influenza  epidemic  caused  a  serious  break  in  the  year's 
work.  Two  American  teachers,  6  Filipino  Insular  teachers,  3 
Insular  clerks,   and  241   municipal   teachers  died  of  it     The 

number  of  school  children  who  died  of  the  in- 
^^Epidfm*™      fluenza  was  small    (about  1   per  cent  of  those 

attacked).  Hundreds  of  schools,  however,  had  to 
be  closed  for  periods  of  from  two  to  four  weeks,  and  it  will 
require  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  of  teachers 
to  make  up  the  time  lost.  A  heroic  feature  of  the  epidemic  was 
the  highly  commendable  nature  of  the  services  rendered  by 
hundreds  of  teachers  who  distributed  medicines,  who  nursed  the 
stricken,  and  who  gave  wholesome  advice  to  the  people  of  their 
neighborhoods.^ 

The  allotment  in  1917  of  1^150,000  to  Cebu  and  of  ^'150,000 
to  Laoag  for  the  erection  of  the  first  buildings  in  the  proposed 
chain   of  normal   schools,   and  the   appropriation   in    1918   of 

f*^400,000    for   additions   to   these   two    normals 
New  Komuiii     schools  and  for  the  starting  of  two  more,  mark 

the  beginning  of  a  program  of  extension  of 
normal-school  instruction  that  will  be  followed  until  every  region 
of  the  Philippines  will  have  a  well-equipped  institution  for  the 
training  of  teachers. 

The  opening  of  a  new  agricultural  school  in  each  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Pampanga,  Samar,  and  Camarines,  the  securing  of 
funds  for  the  opening  of  a  similar  school  next  year  in  each 

of  the  provinces  of  Lejrte,  Union,  and  Batangas, 
^g^^^*^       and  the  securing  of  funds  for  the  development  of 

farm  schools  already  established,  mark  distinct 
advances  toward  the  Bureau's  ideal  of  a  farm  school  of  the 
Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School  type  in  every  province.  Prog- 
ress along  this  line  has  been  slow  because  of  the  lack  of  funds 


*"The  teachers  who  were  not  sick  volunteered  for  sanitary  service. 
More  than  two  hundred  teachers  did  sanitary  work  during  this  period. 

"On  receipt  of  instructions  and  of  medicines  from  the  district  health 
officer  the  towns  were  divided  into  districts  and  a  ^oup  of  teachers  was 
assigned  to  each.  The  teachers  not  only  distributed  medicine,  but  gave 
instructions  that  would  tend  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  disease  and  that 
would  minimize  the  number  of  relapses.  Simple  medical  treatments  were 
given  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  doctor.  Many  of  the 
teachers  staid  in  the  barrios  to  which  they  were  assigned  and  worked 
day  and  night.  Some  of  them,  when  they  could  find  no  one  to  care  for 
the  sick,  attended  the  patients  themselves. 

"The  teachers  served  without  additional  pay.  Some  of  those  who  went 
to  distant  barrios  were  griven  one  peso  a  day  to  pay  for  their  meals.'' — 
Superintendent  of  schools,  Batangas. 
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and  because  of  the  lack  of  a  trained  teaching  force.  Funds  are 
now  being  provided,  and  the  appointment  of  twenty  teacher 
pensionados  to  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School  next  year 
will  help  solve  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  necessary  teaching 
personnel. 

The  opening  of  a  commercial  course  in  the  Iloilo  High  School, 
the  establishment  of  domestic-science  courses  in  ten  provincial 
high  schools,  and  the  plan  of  developing  an  agricultural  high 
Toeatioiiai       school  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  Mindoro,  Nueva 
Kifh-Bohooi      Vizcaya,  and  Isabela  were  signal  advances  in  mak- 
oovTMi         jjjg  high-school  courses  more  vocational.    This 
movement  started  in  1916  when  normal  courses  were  introduced 
into  six  provincial  high  schools  and  it  will  be  continued  as 
rapidly  as  the  growth  of  the  high  schools  warrants  diversifica- 
tion in  curricula. 

The  Red  Cross  stands  for  service  and  the  public  schools  have 
attempted  to  spread  abroad  this  ideal.     The  success  of  the  en- 
deavor may  be  judged  from  the  results ;  namely,  the  enrolment 
of  all  public-school  teachers  in  the  Red  Cross, 
Btd  orou       the  enrolment  of  more  than  one  third  of  all  public- 
school  pupils  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  the  collec- 
tion of  more  than  F100,000  for  the  Red  Cross  by  pupils  and 
teachers,  and  the  making  of  thousands  of  garments  for  refugee 
children  and  of  large  quantities  of  hospital  supplies  by  the  girls 
in  domestic-science  classes.     The  broadening  of  vision  and  the 
development  of  patriotism  engendered  by  whole-hearted  partici- 
pation in  Red  Cross  work  tended  to  give  public-school  work  a 
far  richer  content  than  it  ever  had  before. 

liEGISI^ATION 

The  most  important  and  the  most  far-reaching  event  of  last 

year  was  the  passage  of  Act  No.  2782  which  provides  for 

the  spending  of  1^30,000,000  during  the  next  five  years    (in 

The  Thirty-      addition  to  regular  appropriations)    for  school 

Miuion-Peso      purposcs.     A  copy  of  Act  2782  is  found  on  page 

^^*  99.     The   passage   of   this   bill    means   that   all 

municipal  teachers  will  receive  an  increase  of  at  least  30  per 

cent  of  their  present  salaries  before  the  end  of  the  five-year 

period  and  that  free  elementary  instruction  will  be  placed  within 

the  reach  of  every  child  of  school  age  in  the  Islands.     It  also 

means  the  complete  abolition  of  intermediate  tuition,  which  was 

cheerfully  paid  when  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  seemed  not 

to  warrant  the  Legislature  in  providing  for  the  extension  of 

intermediate  schools  at  public  expense  and  when  the  Director 


ANNUAL  Report,  Blrfau  or  Education,  1918.] 


Girls  at  the  Philippine  Normal  School  working  on  Red  Cross  supplies  for  soldiers  in  Siberia. 
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Class  of  primary  girls  working  on  Red  Cross  bandages. 


Annual  Uki'okt,  Bukkau  ok  Eiujiation,  1918. J 


Sixth-orade    girls    working    on    garments    for    the    refugee    children    of    Belgium    and    of    France. 

Philippine   Normal  School. 


The  cooking  club  of  Jagna  intermediate  School   in  Bohol. 
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of  Education  refused  to  permit  their  extension  at  the  expense 
of  primary  instruction.  Since  the  enormous  increase  in  govern- 
mental revenues,  the  collection  of  intermediate  tuition  has  been 
thought  an  undemocratic  burden  and  the  abolition  of  this  practice 
comes  as  a  welcome  relief  to  heavily  burdened  parents. 

The  passage  of  this  act  is  an  expression  of  the  greatest 
confidence  in  the  work  of  American  and  of  Filipino  teachers. 

oompument  to  Nothing  else  could  be  more  indicative  of  the 
Teaoheri  fixed  intention  of  the  Filipino  people  to  the 
future  political  and  economic  development  of  their  country  to 
the  public  schools. 

For  several  years  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  recom- 
mended the  passage  of  legislation  which  would  augment  the 

Bequeiti  for  funds  available  for  school  purposes  and  has 
LegiiUtioii  suggested  as  means  either  an  increase  in  the 
cedula  tax  or  an  increase  in  the  land  tax  or  a  redistribution 
of  internal  revenues. 

As  an  optional  substitute  for  such  legislation,  the  Director 

in   1918   requested  the   Philippine   Cabinet  to  recommend  an 

appropriation  of  F3,000,000  for  the  extension  of  primary  schools, 

=P700,000  for  increases  in  the  salaries  of  munic- 

Awropriltion.  ^P^^  teachers,  and  of  1^625,000  to  complete  the 
abolition  of  the  collection  of  tuition  in  interme- 
diate schools,  the  abolition  of  tuition  having  been  started  by  an 
appropriation  in  1917  of  "^500,000  for  that  purpose. 

These  last  requests  were  made  in  order  that  the  Legislature 
might  be  cognizant  of  the  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and 
might  act  in  accordance  with  its  best  judgment  as  to  the  most 
practical  method  of  increasing  the  school  fund.  The  requests 
were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  and  were 
presented  to  the  Cabinet.  The  matter  was  discussed  at  several 
meetings  of  the  Cabinet  and  was  finally  referred  to  a  special 
committee  consisting  of  the  Governor-General,  the  Vice-Gov- 
emor,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Director  of  Education. 

Because  of  the  large  surplus  in  the  treasury  and  because  of 
the  already  substantial  3deld  of  public  revenue,  it  was  decided 
that  there  was  no  need  to  increase  current  taxation.  The  com- 
mittee then  recommended  that  an  additional 
^ommm/e  amount  of  ¥^1,500,000  for  the  extension  of  ele- 
mentary  schools  be  placed  in  the  Bureau  appro- 
priation for  1919.  In  connection  with  the  Director's  request 
for  1P700,000  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  mu- 
nicipal teachers  and  for  'P«25,000  for  the  total  abolition  of  in- 
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termediate  tuition  it  was  decided  more  advisable  to  provide  for 
a  permanent  salary  increase  and  for  the  permanent  abolition 
of  intermediate  tuition  by  legislation  extending  over  a  period 
of  five  or  six  years  than  to  make  them  temporary  matters  de- 
pendent on  annual  appropriations.  For  this  reason  an  appro- 
priation for  increasing  the  salaries  of  municipal  teachers  and 
an  appropriation  for  the  abolition  of  intermediate  tuition  were 
not  included  in  the  budget  as  forwarded  to  the  House,  and  the 
Director  was  requested  to  prepare  for  the  Council  of  State  a 
financial  program  designed  to  cover  all  of  the  needs  of  the 
primary  and  of  the  intermediate  schools  for  the  next  five  years. 

The  financial  program  proposed  by  the  Director  was  that  con- 
densed in  Act  2782  by  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  State  consisting  of  Vice-Governor-General  Yeater,  Secretary 
Palma,  and  Secretary  Barretto.  On  the  recom- 
^o^arn^  mendation  of  this  committee  the  program  involv- 
ing the  expenditure  of  thirty  million  pesos  was 
approved  by  the  Council  of  State  and  the  draft  of  the  act  was 
forwarded  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Instruction  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Act  passed  both  houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature, the  approval  in  each  house  being  unanimous.  The  exten- 
sion bill  provides  for  the  doubling  of  the  present  elementary- 
school  facilities  during  the  next  five  years.  The  execution  of 
this  stupendous  task  will  require  the  training  of  12,000  more 
teachers,  the  securing  of  several  thousand  more  building  sites, 
and  the  erection  of  several  thousand  more  school  buildings. 

The  enormous  appropriation  for  schools  has  appealed  to  the 
popular  fancy,  and  its  greatest  drawback  is  a  rather  general 
misconception  as  to  the  dates  on  which  the  various  portions  of 
the  thirty  million  pesos  are  to  become  available 
^*EttdMcy  ^'  f^^  expenditure.  Many  advocates  of  an  imme- 
diate increase  of  school  facilities  seem  to  think 
that  the  work  of  doubling  the  present  school  system  can  be 
accomplished  by  simply  issuing  an  order  to  that  effect.  The 
Bureau  could  not  extend  the  schools  to  all  regions  in  one  year 
even  if  the  total  amount  were  put  at  its  disposal,  unless  all 
standards  of  efficiency  were  disregarded. 

A  few  years  ago  scores  of  teachers  had  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  pupils  in  their  classes.  Two  years  ago  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  did  not  have  desks. 

The  Bnrean       Even  now  a  majority  of  the  schools  are  improp- 

Muit  cto         erly  housed.     The  salaries  of  municipal  teachers 

*^*^  are  still  too  low,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of 

the  average  monthly  salary  of  municipal  teachers  from  'P22.88 
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in  1916  to  9^5.99  in  1918  and  notwithstanding  the  general  in- 
crease to  be  effective  January  1,  1919.  Our  standards  of  num- 
ber of  pupils  per  teacher,  of  equipment,  and  of  proper  housing 
are  even  now  altogether  too  low,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  last  few  years.  There  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Bureau  to  make  these  standards  still  lower  by 
suddenly  increasing  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  schools  irre- 
spective of  standards  already  established. 

The  opening  of  several  thousand  new  schools  would  for  the 
time  being  be  a  popular  measure  and  would  be  a  great  advertise- 
ment for  the  Bureau,  but  such  a  policy  is  believed  to  be  un- 

wiu  Profit       sound  and  sure  to  produce  disastrous  effects  in 
by  PMt         the  long  run.     An  experiment  along  this  line  was 

Experience       ^^j^^  .^  jgjg  ^^^^  j  qqq  ^^^  schools  Were  Ordered 

opened  on  the  strength  of  an  additional  appropriation  of 
W75,000,  which  was  only  enough  to  maintain  the  new  schools 
for  six  months.  The  unfortunate  results  of  this  expansion  for 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  no  adequate  preparation  could 
be  made  are  sufficiently  well  known  to  preclude  its  deliberate 
repetition. 

For  years  the  Bureau  has  supported  a  number  of  teacher 
pensionados  at  the  Philippine  Normal  School  and  at  the  Philip- 
pine School  of  Arts  and  Trades.     The  demand  for  shop  and  for 

trade-school  teachers  was  filled  from  the  list  of 
pentionadoi       penslonados  and  from  the  list  of  regular  graduates 

of  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades. 
Vacancies  in  these  positions  can  now  be  filled  each  year  from 
the  list  of  graduates,  and  accordingly  no  more  teachers  are  given 
scholarships  for  trade  work. 

The  growth  of  agricultural  instruction  and  the  need  of  more 
systematized  instruction  in  physical  education  are  growing  more 
and  more  apparent  every  day.  Accordingly,  the  number  of  pen- 
sionados provided  for  by  law  was  increased  for  next  year  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred.  About  twenty  of  this  number  will  be 
given  special  agricultural  training  at  the  Central  Luzon  Agri- 
cultural School;  ten  will  take  a  course  in  physical  education  at 
the  Philippine  Normal  School;  thirty  will  take  special  (bourses 
for  supervising  teachers  and  principals;  thirty  will  take  indus- 
trial courses;  and  ten  will  take  domestic-science  courses.  The 
giving  of  these  special  courses  to  teachers  who  have  already 
demonstrated  their  teaching  ability  increases  their  efficiency 
many  fold  and  brings  abundant  returns  to  the  Bureau  for  the 
small  amount  invested  in  scholarships. 
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The  appropriation  for  1919  provides  M00,000  for  the  send- 
ing of  pensionados   (to  be  selected  by  the  secretaries  of  the 
PMiionadoi       departments)  to  the  United  States.    The  Bureau 
to  the         of  Education  will  receive  its  due  share  of  these 
United  states     scholarships  and  will  profit  immeasurably  by  the 
knowledge  and  the  experience  which  the  pensionados  will  be 
able  to  apply  in  their  work  when  they  return  to  the  Philippines. 

A  bill   (see  page  102)   providing  for  the  establishment  and 

for  the  maintenance  of  provincial  agricultural  schools  and  of 

provincial  normal  schools  has  been  drafted  for  the  consideration 

DeTeiopment  of    of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Council  of 

a^'of  Homai     State.    The  proposed  bill  is  a  piece  of  construc- 

sohooii         tive  legislation  which  if  passed  would  start  a 

nation-wide  program  of  agricultural  instruction  and  of  normal 

training  that  would  soon  make  it  possible  to  turn  out  each  year 

hundreds  of  trained  farmers  to  direct  agricultural  activities 

for  the  general  welfare  of  the  country,  and  hundreds  of  trained 

teachers  to  direct  the  mental  growth  of  children. 

It  is  estimated  that  forty  provinces  would  take  advantage 
of  the  agricultural-school  provisions  of  this  act  within  three 
Afriouiturai.      Y^ars  after  its  passage.     By  that  time  adequate 
Boiiooi  facilities   would   be  provided   for   extending  to 

Froyiiioni       thousands  of  boys  and  to  thousands  of  girls  agri- 
cultural opportunities  that  they  would  never  have  otherwise. 

The  establishment  of  provincial  normal  schools  conforms  to 

the  policy  which  had  its  beginning  in  1917  when  ^300,000  was 

appropriated  for  the  extension  of  normal-school  facilities  and 

which  was  continued  in  1918  when  'P400,000  was 

^i^d^r^     appropriated  for  the  same  purpose.     Now,  the 

extension  of  normal-school  instruction  is  more 

imperative  than  ever  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  for 

the  new  schools  to  be  opened  during  the  next  five  years  under 

the  provisions  of  the  thirty-million-peso  act. 

Besides  providing  for  the  establishment  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  provincial  normal  schools,  this  bill  would  also  provide 
about  eight  hundred  scholarships  in  the  best  schools  of  the 
Philippines  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  agri- 
'e^ofi^pr    culture,   for  the  training  of   teachers   for  the 
supervision  of  agricultural  projects  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources,  and  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  other  subjects. 

Making  the  provisions  of  this  bill  effective  would  call  for 
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an  Insular  expenditure    (for  agricultural  education   and  for 

the  training  of  teachers)  of  1^1,200,000  in  1919;  of  '^1,860,000 

in  1920;  of  ^1,500,000  in  1921;  of  f  1,500,000 

"?*u^^      in  1922;  of  1^1,500,000  in  1923;  of  W,000,000 

in  1924;  and  of  W,000.000  annually  thereafter. 

The  allotment  of  these  sums  as  specified  in  the  provisions  of 

this  bill  would  make  it  necessary  for  the  provinces  to  provide 

(for  the  same  purpose)  W00,000  in  1919:  1^450,000  in  1920; 

•P600,000  in  1921 ;  and  ^600,000  annually  thereafter. 

The  proposed  cedula-tax  bill    (see  page  100)    provides  for 
the  granting  of  greater  autonomy  to  municipalities  and  to  prov- 
inces in  the  matter  of  obtaining  additional  school  revenues  by 
Propoied        raising  the  cedula  tax.    The  proposed  measure 
oeduiA-Taz       is  a  piece  of  permissive  legislation  and  does  not 
^^  allow  the  imposition  of  an  additional  tax  except 

where  the  increase  is  considered  advisable  by  the  municipal  and 
by  the  provincial  governments. 

The  raising  of  the  cedula  tax  for  school  purposes  does  not, 
of  course,  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of  taxation,  but 
since  the  collection  of  cedula  taxes  is  so  simple  and  is  so  well 
understood,  it  is  believed  the  increase  would  not  prove  objec- 
tionable if  it  is  known  that  the  proceeds  from  the  increase  are 
tabe  used  exclusively  for  school  purposes. 
Diftribiition  of  The  ccdula  tax  in  the  provinces  now  amounts 
oedmu  Tax      to  M,  which  is  distributed  as  follows: 

n.OO  for  provincial  road  and  bridge  fund. 
.50  for  provincial  general  fund. 
.50  for  mimicipal  general  fund. 

Provincial  general,  road  and  bridge  funds ^...   M,410,824 

Municipal  general  funds  1,186,941 

Provincial  schools  funds  0 

Municipal  school  funds  0 

Total 4,547,765 

Under  the  proposed  arrangement  each  province  would  have 
the  power  to  raise  the  cedula  tax  1P.50  or  a  multiple  thereof  and 
each  municipality  would  have  the  power  to  raise  the  tax  ^.60 
or  a  multiple  thereof.  If  all  the  provincial  boards  and  if  all 
the  municipal  councils  should  approve  of  raising  the  cedula  tax 
^.50,  the  tax  would  then  be  W,  which  would  be  distributed  as 
follows : 

n.OO  for  provincial  road  and  bridge  fund. 
.50  for  provincial  general  fund. 
.50  for  municipal  general  fund. 
.50  for  provincial  school  fund. 
.50  for  municipal  school  tax. 
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Provincial  general,  road  and  bridge  funds M,410,824 

Municipal  general  funds  1,136,941 

Provincial  school  funds  1,136,941 

Municipal   school  funds   1,136,941 

Total    6,821,647 

For  consideration,  in  lieu  of  the  cedula-tax  bill,  a  bill  revis- 
ing the  real-property  tax  was  prepared  and  submitted.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  taxation  should  be  distributed  as  far 
PropoMd  as  is  possible  on  the  basis  of  the  taxpayers' 
Bill  wealth  and  it  was  with  this  idea  in  mind  that 

the  revision  of  the  present  system  of  land  taxation  was  proposed 
in  the  bill.     (See  page  100.) 

The  question  as  to  whether  additional  taxes  shall  be  raised 
is,  by  the  terms  of  this  bill,  left  entirely  to  the  municipal  and 
to  the  provincial  governments.  At  the  present  time  no  such 
authority  is  granted  to  these  governments.  Therefore,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  bill  proposes  greater  autonomy  for  local  gov- 
ernments. At  the  present  time  provincial  governments  are  dis- 
posed to  make  the  Insular  and  the  municipal  governments 
shoulder  the  entire  burden  of  supporting  the  school  system. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  provinces  should  not  assume 
a  proper  share  of  this  expense.  Section  3  of  the  proposed  bill 
recognizes  this  obligation  and  provides  for  a  fixed  percentage 
of  provincial  income  to  be  set  aside  for  school  purposes. 

This  bill,  if  put  into  full  force  and  effect  in  every  province 
and  in  every  municipality,  would  provide  for — 

(a)  The  establishment  of  a  provincial  school  fund  of  M16,691.57  as 
compared  with  approximately  1^234,502  provided  by  resolutions  of  provincial 
boards  in  1917. 

(6)  An  increase  in  municipal  school  funds  of  ^1,713,292.23  additional  to 
a  fixed  municipal  school  income  of  approximately  M,791,999.61  for  1917. 

The  land  tax  in  the  provinces  is  now  at  the 
^*'^lTi«^'     rate  of  I  of  1  per  cent  which  is  distributed  as 
follows : 

%  of  1  per  cent  for  municipal  general  fund. 

%  of  1  per  cent  for  mimicipal  school  fund. 

%  of  1  per  cent  for  provincial  general  fund. 

%  of  1  per  cent  for  provincial  road  and  bridge  fund. 

Provincial  general  road  and  bridge  funds K,310,000 

Municipal  general   funds 1,540,000 

Provincial  school  funds  0 

Municipal  school  funds 1,540,000 

5,390,000 
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Under  the  proposed  law  provinces  would  have  the  power  to 
increase  the  land  tax  i  of  1  per  cent  and  municipalities  would 
have  the  power  to  increase  it  %  of  1  per  cent. 

If  all  the  provincial  boards  and  if  all  the  municipal  councils 
should  vote  these  increases,  the  land  tax  collected  would  be 
distributed  as  follows: 

%  of  1  per  cent  for  municipal  general  fund. 

%  of  1  per  cent  for  municipal  school  fund. 

%  of  1  per  cent  for  provincial  gieneral  fund. 

%  of  1  per  cent  for  provincial  road  and  bridge  fund. 

%  of  1  per  cent  for  provincial  school  fund. 

Provincial  general  road  and  bridge  funds K,310,000 

Municipal  general  funds 1,640,000 

Provincial  school   funds 770,000 

Municipal  school  funds 3,080,000 

Total 7,700,000 

Section  491  of  Act  2711  (known  as  the  Administrative  Code) 

provides  for  the  distribution  to  provinces  and  to  municipalities 

of  a  portion  of  internal-revenue  collections  from  certain  sources. 

PropoMd        This  apportionment  is  made  on  the  basis  of  col- 

^oJ  to*?eiJL^^^^  lections  for  the  fiscal  year  1909.  Since  that  date 
BeTennei  the  intemal-revenue  collections  from  the  sources 
referred  to  have  quadrupled.  Therefore,  the  total  distribution 
to  municipal  governments  for  school  funds  is  equivalent  to  2i 
per  cent  of  the  total  collections  for  the  current  fiscal  year  as 
compared  with  10  per  cent  of  the  collections  authorized  for  the 
fiscal  year  1909.  If  the  percentage  of  the  total  collections  set 
aside  for  1909  was  an  equitable  apportionment,  the  present 
apportionment  is  far  from  equitable. 

There  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature  a  bill  (see  page  101) 
which  proposes  to  amend  section  491  so  as  to  provide  for  the  set- 
ting aside  of  5  per  cent  of  each  year's  collections  for  provincial 
school  purposes  and  10  per  cent  for  municipal  school  purposes. 

By  the  provisions  of  section  491,  the  annual  distribution  to 
municipal  school  funds  on  the  basis  of  1909  collections  equals 
^791,620.88. 

On  the  basis  of  the  estimated  collections  for  1919  this  proposed 
law  would — 

(a)  Establish  a  provincial  school  fund  of  ^,676,150. 

(b)  Increase  municipal  school  funds  by  K,360,680. 

168684 2 
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The  Insular  distribution  is  now  made  on  the 
»t4ittrtbntioii     basis   of  internal   revenue  for   1909   and  is  as 
follows : 

20  per  cent  to  provincial  greneral  and  road  and  bridge  funds ^1,583,243 

0  per  cent  to  provincial  school  funds 0 

10  per  cent  to  municipal  general  funds 791,620 

10  per  cent  to  municipal  school  funds 791,620 

3,166,483 

The  proposed  revision  in  law  would  change  the  basis  of  the 
10  per  cent  for  municipal  school  purposes  to  apply  to  collections 
for  current  fiscal  years  instead  of  for  1909  and  would  provide 
an  additional  5  per  cent  current  collections  for  a  provincial 
school  fund,  as  follows: 

20  per  cent  (1909)   to  provincial  general  and  road  and  bridge 

funds  : ¥-1,583,243 

10  per  cent  (1909)  to  municipal  general  funds 791,620 

6  per  cent  (1919)  to  provincial  school  funds ~ ~ 1,576,150 

10  per  cent  (1919)  to  municipal  school  funds 3,152,300 

Total  (22J  per  cent  of  1919) 7,103,313 

In  view  of  the  passage  of  the  thirty-million-peso  act,  the  im- 
mediate necessity  for  the  passage  of  the  cedula-tax  biH,  of  the 
land-tax  bill,  or  of  the  redistribution-of-internal-revenues  bill 
has  passed.  The  most  pressing  need  now  is  for 
Reoommendationi  legislation  which  wiU  provide  a  permanent  pro- 
vincial school  fund.  The  normal  schools,  the 
farm  schools,  the  high  schools,  the  trade  schools,  and  the  com- 
mercial schools  in  the  provinces  will  not  reach  the  desired  state 
of  efficiency  until  definite  funds  are  provided  for  their  support. 
It  is  believed  that  the  passage  of  a  bill  such  as  the  proposed 
agricultural-school  and  normal-school  bill  would  solve  the  diffi- 
culty. By  the  provisions  of  such  a  bill  the  provinces  would 
derive  a  large  part  of  their  revenues  from  Insular  sources.  A 
bill  of  this  kind  would  be  in  line  with  the  thirty-million-peso 
act  in  respect  to  the  derivation  of  school  funds  from  Insular 
sources.  Should  the  appropriation  of  a  larger  share  of  Insular 
revenues  for  school  purposes  not  appear  advisable  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, then  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  proposed 
cedula-tax  and  to  the  proposed  land-tax  bill.  Since  these  bills 
are  purely  permissive  and  since  they  enable  each  province  and 
each  municipality  to  develop  educationally  in  accordance  with 
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Intermediate    teachers   of   San    Pablo.    Laguna.   and    a    traveling    industrial    teacher    of    the    General 
Office  in  the  uniform  dress  worn  by  Laguna  teachers. 


A  sixth-grade  class  at  San  Pablo,  Laguna.     Both  boys  and  girls  are  in  unifornn. 


ANNUAL  Report,  Burkau  of  Education,  1918.] 


Red  Cross  contingent  of  the  Camarlnes  High  School  at  the  1918  Biool  Meet  in  Naga,  Camarines, 
School  buildings  in  background. 


Girls  of  the  Pototan  Intermediate  School  who  took  part  in  the  Red  Cross  drive  in  December,  1918. 
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its  desires  and  its  willingness  to  foot  the  necessary  bills,  they 
should  receive  favorable  consideration.  Attention  has  been 
called  to  these  bills  as  a  record  of  proposed  legislation  and  as  a 
suggestion  for  future  legislation  in  case  a  general  revision  of 
the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government  should  be  considered  and, 
in  any  case,  as  a  basis  for  providing  the  necessary  provincial 
school  funds. 

WAR   ACTIVITIES 

The  war  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  during  1918 
may  be  classified  under  three  heads:  educational,  agricultural, 
and  Red  Cross.  The  educational  war  activities  included  the 
use  in  the  schools  of  the  Philippine  News  Review,  the  study  of 
W.  W.  Earnest's  War  Catechism,  and  special  school  programs. 

The  Philippine  News  Review  is  a  four-page  biweekly  which 

the  Bureau  of  Education  subsidizes  to  the  extent  of  60,000 

subscriptions  a  year.     This  paper  covers  current  events,  general 

and  local.     In  1918  it  devoted  much  space  to  the 

^ewT^Re?few  ^^^^cs  of  the  Great  War,  to  the  ideals  which 
animated  the  allied  forces,  and  to  the  march  of 
events  on  the  battlefields.  Special  editions  of  100,000  copies 
each  were  used  as  propaganda  for  the  fourth  liberty  loan  and 
for  the  Christmas  Red  Cross  drive.  The  Philippine  News 
Review  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  high-school  and  of  all  inter- 
mediate pupils,  and  is  discussed  in  the  classroom  under  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher  in  charge.  Through  the  pupils  the 
Review  has  reached  thousands  of  parents,  many  of  whom  have 
no  newspapers  to  keep  them  conversant  with  current  events. 

W.  W.  Earnest,  superintendent  of  schools.  Champaign,  Illinois, 
patriotically  gave  the  Bureau  permission  to  adapt  his  War  Cate- 
chism to  the  Philippines  and  to  reprint  it  for  public-school  use 
without  charge.  Forty  thousand  copies  of  the 
cauSdtm  catechism  were  distributed  for  study  in  inter- 
mediate and  in  secondary  schools.  This  booklet 
contains  questions  and  answers  concerning  the  Great  War  and 
it  has  proved  so  popular  that  arrangements  have  been  made 
by  the  Philippine  Council  of  National  Defense  to  have  it  trans- 
lated into  the  principal  native  dialects  in  order  to  reach  those 
who  could  not  be  reached  through  public-school  children. 

Red  Cross  lantern  slides  were  sent  to  the  schools  where  stere- 
opticons  were  available,  and  other  slides  of  war  pictures  were 
ordered  for  the  same  use  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
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Bed  croM        mation.     In  addition  to  the  employment  of  these 
Lantern         direct  means  of  educational  propaganda,  all  of 
sudei  ^j^^  subjects  in  the  course  of  study  were  cor- 

related as  much  as  possible  with  events  of  the  war.^ 

The  agricultural  activities  were  directed  toward  increased  food 

production.     The    slogan    **double    your    garden    output    for 

1917-18'*   had   the   desired   effect.     The   schools 

oardeiii         increased  the  number  of  home  gardens  from  more 

than  50,000  to  more  than  -100,000,  and  the  in- 

^  crease   in  the   amount  of   food  produced   was  much   greater. 

*  No  better  illustration  of  this  statement  can  be  given  than  the  following 
true  copy  of  the  mid-year  examination  questions  in  General  History: 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 

Sex:ondary 

Examination  for  Completion  of  the  Second  Year 

GENERAL   HISTORY 

October  26,  1918— A.  M. 

[Answer  at  least  two  of  the  flnt  four  questions  and,  in  addition,  enough  others  to  make  a  total 
weight  of  100  per  cent.    Time  not  to  exceed  three  hours.] 

I.    (a)    State  the  causes  of  the  present  world  war. 

(6)    Give  three  reasons  why  the  United  States  entered  this  war. 
(c)   Explain  how  the  Philippines  are  concerned  in  this  war. 
II.   (a)   Explain    the    following    terms:    The    Allies;    Central    Powers; 
Triple  Alliance;  Triple  Entente;  "Kultur";  **a  scrap  of  paper"; 
"frightfulness.** 
(6)   Tell  about  one  important  war  event  of  the  last  month. 

III.  (a)   Locate  four   regions   where  opposing   armies   in   this   war   are 

fighting,  and  tell  what  nations  are  represented  in  each  region. 
(6)   Name  three  great  battles  of  the  war. 
(c)  Name  three  great  commanding  generals  and  tell  the  nationality 

of  the  army  which  each  commands. 

IV.  (a)   Describe  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  war,  or  Discuss  the 

reasons  why  people  should  buy  liberty  bonds. 
(b)  What  have  the  pupils  in  Philippine  public  schools  done  to  help 
the  refugee  children  of  Belgium  and  of  France? 
V.  Discuss    an    important    reform    in    England    during   the    nineteenth 

centmry. 
VI.  State  five  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  explain  the  importance 

of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
VII.  State  the  chief  results  of  the  Seven  Years*  War. 
VIII.  Discuss  present  conditions  in  the  republic  of  China. 
IX.   (a)   Name  four  wairs  of  Louis  XIV. 

(6)   What  did  his  reign  have  to  do  with  the  French  Revolution? 
X.  Name  three  famous  Italians  and  tell  how  each  served  his  country. 
XI.   (a)  Name  a  famous  emperor  and  a  famous  empress  of  Russia. 

(6)  Describe  what  one  of  them  did  to  advance  Russia. 
XII.  State  a  historical  fact  about  each  of  the  following:   Lloyd  George; 
Boxer    Uprising;    Peace    of    Portsmouth;    Partition    of    Poland; 
Clemenceau. 
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There  are  now  more  than  100,000  pupils  engaged  in  food  pro- 
duction under  the  supervision  of  their  teachers. 

The  opening  of  three  new  farm  schools,  the  extension  of  the 
activities  of  four  others,  and  the  introduction  of  secondary 
courses  in  agriculture  were  made  possible  by  appropriations  of 
the  1917  Philippine  Legislature.  Eighteen  thou- 
Ac«^*ti6t  ^^^^  school  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  belong  to  agri- 
cultural clubs  devoted  to  the  raising  of  pigs,  of 
chickens,  and  of  vegetables.  More  than  M8/000  worth  of  food 
was  produced  by  these  clubs,  and  the  members  received  school 
credit  for  their  work.  Now,  in  every  section  of  the  Islands, 
school  children  devote  Saturdays  and  holidays  to  the  cultivation 
of  gardens  arid  to  the  raising  of  pigs  and  of  chickens.  The 
farm  or  the  garden  idea  is  in  full  sway  in  Christian  and  in  non- 
Christian  provinces.  At  the  Piang  Agricultural  School,  on  the 
Cotabato  River  in  Mindanao,  the  students  raise  nearly  all  the 
food  that  they  consume.  In  1918  a  little  school  garden  in  Davao  ' 
produced  more  than  ^00  worth  of  vegetables.  At  a  little  Sa- 
mal  village,  where  the  soil  is  too  sandy  for  gardening,  the 
teacher  is  specializing  in  the  raising  of  chickens. 

These  activities  cannot  be  termed  exclusively  as  war  activities 
because  the  Bureau  engaged  in  them  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  war.  But  all  of  them  have  been  so  stimulated  and 
so  intensified  that  during  1918  the  pupils  produced  more  than 
^400,000  worth  of  food  crops. 

Among  the  many  Red  Cross  activities  of  the  Bureau  were  the 

campaigns  for  memberships  and  for  contributions,  the  making 

of  garments  for  refugee  children  of  France  and 

A^ti^e'       ^*  Belgium,  and  the  making  of  hospital  supplies. 

More  than  thirteen  thousand  teachers  joined 

the  Bureau  of  Education  Red  Cross  Auxiliary  and  more  than 

two  hundred  thousand  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

The  Director  of  Education  served  as  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Philippine  Chapter  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross. 
The  Christmas  campaign  for  Red  Cross  memberships  was  opened 
with  a  Red  Cross  program  in  every  school,  material  for  the 
programs  having  been  collected,  published,  and  distributed  by 
the  General  Office.  The  division  superintendent  of  each  prov- 
ince acted  as  secretary  of  the  provincial  Red  Cross  drive  com- 
mittee, and  in  each  municipality  a  teacher  served  as  secretary 

^  Incidentally,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  in  Davao  are  eight 
kilometers  of  road  and  sixty-eight  automobiles  and  that  times  are  so  pros- 
perous there  that  some  of  the  non-Christians  come  to  town,  get  in  an  . 
automobile,  hand  the  chauffeur  a  twenty-peso  bill,  and  tell  him  to  give 
them  a  twenty-peso  ride. 
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of  the  local  committee.  The  whole  organization  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  was  placed  solidly  behind  the  campaign  and  con- 
tributed its  full  share  to  the  successful  outcome. 

Nearly  59,000  meters  of  cloth,  purchased  from  funds  raised 
among  teachers  and  among  pupils,  was  sent  to  the  divisions, 
where  it  was  made  into  hospital  supplies  and  into  clothes  for 

GArmentt  for  refugee  children.  There  were  made  in  the  schools 
Refofee  more  than  13,000  abdominal  bandages,  more 
ohudren  ^^^^  3,500  triangular  bandages,  and  more  than 
12,600  garments  (drawers,  chemises,  nightgowns,  petticoats,  and 
pinafores)  for  French  and  for  Belgian  refugee  children.  This 
work  will  be  continued  until  15,000  more  garments  are  made 
for  refugee  children.  More  than  1P7,000  worth  of  woolen  under- 
shirts, bought  out  of  Junior  Red  Cross  funds,  were  sent  to  ref- 
ugees in  Siberia.  The  school  children  of  Manila  sent  3,512 
garments  to  the  children  of  the  Mountain  Province. 

Bureau  of  Education  employees  responded  with  true  patriot- 
ism to  the  call  for  subscriptions  to  each  of  the  four  liberty 
loans.  The  total  amount  of  subscriptions  was  ^420,900,  of  which 
f^24,000  went  to  the  first,  -^35,000  to  the  second, 

^oatTpai^'."  =^143,900  to  the  third,  and  1^18,000  to  the  fourth. 
During  the  last  two  campaigns  many  employees 
mortgaged  their  salaries  for  ten  months  in  advance  to  subscribe 
to  the  maximum  of  their  financial  resources.  Many  municipal 
teachers  receiving  twenty-five  pesos  a  month  entered  thei^  names 
on  the  subscription  lists.  The  feature  of  the  third  campaign 
was  the  big  drive  at  the  Teachers'  Vacation  Assembly  in  Baguio 
where  'P82,000  was  realized.  The  most  appealing  propaganda 
in  the  provinces  for  the  fourth  liberty  loan  was  that  carried 
on  by  teachers  and  by  pupils  assisted  by  a  special  edition  of 
the  Philippine  News  Review.  This  school  propaganda  played 
no  small  part  in  making  the  fourth  liberty-loan  campaign  in 
the  Philippines  by  far  more  successful  than  any  one  of  the  three 
campaigns  preceding.  Many  schools  bought  bonds  for  the  school 
library.  In  some  schools  the  senior  classes  gave  up  the  publica- 
tion of  annuals  and  bought  liberty  bonds  with  the  money  thus 
saved. 

Scores  of  American  and  of  Filipino  teachers  responded  to  the 

call  for  direct  war  service  by  joining  the  United  States  Army, 

the  United  States  Navy,  or  the  Philippine  Guard,  or  by  entering 

RetpoBte  to      *^^  work  of  the  Red  Cross  or  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Call  to         The  loss  of  these  men  was  keenly  felt  by  those 

sonrice         ^yiQ  remained,  but  their  going  was  more  than 

compensated  for  by  the  lessoti  of  patriotism  which  their  sacri- 
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School    float    in    fourth    liberty-loan    parade   at   San    Pablo,    Laguna.     Teachers   and    pupils    of    the 
Philippine  public  schools  invested  r375.000  in  bonds  of  the  fourth   issue. 


More  than  100  students  at  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School  own  and  operate  model  poultry 
projects. 
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iices  instilled  into  the  minds  of  their  pupils.  The  children  in 
the  public  schools  lent  aid  in  making  and  in  collecting  coconut- 
shell  charcoal  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  masks. 

By  participating  in  these  war  activities  the  Filipino  people 
have  acquired  the  idea  of  national  service.     They  have  extended 
their  reputation  for  hospitality  to  friends  and  their  reputation 
for  the  care  of  relatives  to  broader  fields.    They 
^ofMwuT        ^^^^  extended  their  friendship  and  their  love  of 
family  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  family,  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  municipality,  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  province,  far  beyond  the  shores  of  the  Philippines,  until 
they  have  become  a  part  of  the  world.     In  other  words  the 
Filipino  child  of  today  is  satisfied  neither  with  family  ideas,  nor 
with  tribal  ideas,  nor  with  national  ideas,  but  he  has  gone  a  step  ^ 
further  and  has  absorbed  international  ideas  and  is  thus  be- 
coming a  real  citizen  of  the  world. 

FILIPINO  YOUNG  MEN  AND  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

Although  the  Philippine  public-school  system  was  established 
less  than  twenty  years  ago,  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
young  men  brought  up  in  public  schools  have  already  taken  a 
Influence  of  prominent  part  in  the  execution  and  in  the  shap- 
Enguih-speakinf  ing  of  governmental  affairs.  A  few  of  these 
nupinoi  young  men  are:  Camilo  Osias,  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  University,  now  Second  Assistant  Director  of  Educa- 
tion ;  Francisco  Benitez,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Education  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines ; 
Victoriano  Yamzon,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  the  Philip- 
pines, instructor  in  public  speaking  at  the  University  of  the 
Philippines,  vice-president  of  the  Manila  Merchants  Association, 
and  a  successful  practicing  attorney ;  Jose  Abad  Santos,  a  grad- 
uate of  George  Washington  University,  lecturer  on  jurisprudence 
in  the  College  of  Law  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  and 
attorney  for  the  Philippine  National  Bank;  Mariano  J.  de  Joya, 
a  graduate  of  Yale,  associate  professor  of  remedial  law  and 
director  of  the  legal  clinic  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines, 
and  a  successful  practicing  attorney;  Jose  Sanvictores,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Illinois,  assistant  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture;  Sotero  Baluyot,  a  graduate  of  Iowa 
State  University,  and  Valeriano  Segura,  a  graduate  of  Purdue 
University,  both  district  engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Works;  Romarico  Agcaoili,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University, 
locating  engineer  of  the  Manila  Railroad  Company;  Jose  Gil,  a 
graduate  of  the  College  of  Law  of  the  University  of  the  Philip- 
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pines,  secretary  of  the  Philippine  University;  Juan  F.  Hilario, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  secretary  of  the  immi- 
gration board  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs;  Conrado  Benitez,  a 
graduate  of  Chicago  University,  dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  and  editor  of  The 
Citizen,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  English  weekly  papers 
published  in  Manila;  Alejandro  de  Guzman,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  the  Philippines,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Instruction  in  the  House  of  Representatives;  Pablo  Lo- 
renzo, a  graduate  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  member  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines;  Elpidio  Quirino, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  secretary  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate;  Jorge  B.  Vargas,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  the  Philippines,  secretary  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  Jorge  Bacobo,  a  graduate  of 
Indiana  University,  dean  of  the  College  of  Law  of  the  University 
of  the  Philippines ;  Leandro  Fernandez,  a  graduate  of  Tri-State 
Law  College  at  Angola,  Indiana,  and  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
associate  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  author  of  the  Philippine  history  used  in  the  public 
schools;  Antonio  de  las  Alas,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Indiana  and  of  Yale  University,  assistant  chief  of  the  Executive 
Bureau ;  Maximo  Kalaw,  a  graduate  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, associate  professor  of  political  science  in  the  University 
of  the  Philippines,  and  author  of  The  Case  for  the  Filipinos; 
Honorio  Poblador,  a  graduate  of  College  of  the  Pacific  and  of 
California,  Candido  M.  Alcazar,  a  graduate  of  Silliman  Institute, 
and  who  has  had  two  years'  work  in  mechanical  engineering 
in  the  United  States,  Antonio  Nera,  a  graduate  of  De  Kalb 
Normal,  and  Leodegario  Victorino,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  the  Philippines,  all  of  whom  are  division  superintendents 
of  schools  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  which  positions  they 
have  great  influence  in  the  education  of  the  coming  generation. 
Scores  of  names  might  be  added  to  this  list  which  in  itself  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  influence  of  this  generation  of  pro- 
gressive English-speaking  Filipinos  who  are  graduates  of  the 
public  schools.  In  them  American  democratic  ideals  unite  with 
Filipino  aspirations  and  with  Filipino  ambitions  in  producing  a 
group  of  youthful  leaders  who  are  destined  to  play  a  still  greater 
part  in  Philippine  progress. 

The  role  of  the  prophet  is  unsafe,  but  it  can  be  predicted 
confidently  that  the  next  Legislature  will  include  far  more 
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English-speaking  members  than  ever  before.    The  reduction  of 

the  age  required  for  the  exercise  of  political 

A  Prophecy       franchise  from  23  to  21  will  mean  an  influx  of 

public-school  graduates  of  the  last  five  years  into 

political  life  instead  of  the  three-year  crop  which  would  be  the 

normal  influx  since  the  last  election  three  years  ago.     It  is 

prophesied  that  in  three  more  years  the  majority  of  the  members 

of  both  houses  will  be  English-speaking,  and  the  use  of  English 

in  the  Legislature  will  be  increased  accordingly. 

The  postponement  from  time  to  time  of  the  making  of  English 
the  oflicial  language  of  the  Philippine  Government  has  caused 
the  supporters  of  the  use  of  English  much  apprehension.  It  is 
Enguih  the  admitted  that  the  making  of  English  the  official 
oAoui  language  would  hasten  its  spread  and  would  en- 
Languave  large  its  use.  It  is  questionable,  however,  as  to 
whether  such  a  hastening  process  would  compensate  for  the 
attendant  confusion  in  courtrooms  and  in  legislative  halls  and 
for  the  necessary  loss  of  valuable  men  in  the  Government  service 
who  have  been  trained  only  in  Spanish.  In  some  provinces, 
English  has  already  replaced  Spanish  as  the  social  language. 
The  present  attendance  of  more  than  600,000  pupils  at  English- 
speaking  schools  and  the  provision  made  for  the  doubling  of 
this  number  within  the  next  five  years  insures  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  use  of  English  over  the  use  of  Spanish.  The 
number  of  English  periodicals  with  little  or  no  circulation  other 
than  among  Filipinos  is  indicative  of  the  trend  of  events;  the 
handwriting  is  on  the  wall — English  is  destined  to  become  the 
oflficial  language  at  an  early  date. 

SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Supervision  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  determining  the 
character  of  school  work.  Under  conditions  as  they  now  exist, 
many  young  men  and  many  young  women  not  especially  well 

educated  and  with  little  or  no  training  in  methods 
^ts^^^ln^  of  teaching  must  be  developed  into  satisfactory 

instructors  quickly  if  the  teaching  force  is  to  be 
kept  up  to  standard,  because  the  number  of  teachers  who  leave 
each  year  is  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  number  employed 
as  compared  with  about  30  per  cent  in  the  case  of  rural  teachers 
in  the  United  States.  •  Between  August  1,  1917,  and  August  I, 
1918,  2,620  Filipino  teachers  left  the  service.  Young  men  and 
young  women  of  the  education  and  of  the  training  noted  above 
cannot  be  made  into  satisfactory  teachers  quickly  unless  there 
is  close  supervision  of  a  high  type.  The  problem  of  supervision 
in  the  public  schools  is  therefore  vital. 
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The  administrative  organization  for  the  supervision  of  all  lines 

of  school  work  is  ready;  the  chief  problem  is  one  of  personnel. 

It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  changes  and  developments  in 

the  organization  of  supervision  will  occur  in  the 

^o^n^Mtion*  future.  The  plan  of  having  special  supervisors 
for  academic  work  in  each  division  will  be  further 
extended.  The  size  of  supervising  districts  will  be  decreased. 
In  March,  1918,  there  were  305  supervising  districts  and  in 
December,  1918,  there  were  338.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  supervising  districts  will  continue  until  nearly  every  munic- 
ipality constitutes  a  supervising  district.  This  movement  should 
progress  with  increased  rapidity  because  of  the  extension  pro- 
gram, which  will  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  large  number 
of  new  primary  schools  each  year.  A  radical  reduction  in  the 
size  ojf  supervising  districts  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
careful  supervision  of  the  new  schools  to  be  organized.  A 
regulation  was  made  in  1918  to  the  effect  that  after  March, 
1919,  no  assistant  supervising  teachers  should  be  employed,  but 
that  such  teachers  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  separate 
districts. 

A  centralized  system  of  supervision,  carefully  organized, 
means  that  some  routine  office  work  must  be  done.  This  Office 
has,  however,  discouraged  the  performance  of  clerical  duties  by 

oftoe  Work      Supervising  officers  during  the  time  schools  are 

Subordinated      in  session.     The  furnishing  of  a  clerk  for  each 

to  suporviiion  high-school  principal  has  been  advocated,  and  in 
a  number  of  provinces  the  employment  of  a  clerk  gives  the 
high-school  principal  time  for  more  important  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  supervision.  While  it  is  the  supervisor's  duty  to  unify 
effort,  his  most  important  task  is  to  stimulate  and  to  direct 
teachers  so  that  they  will  make  the  most  wholesome  growth  of 
which  they  are  capable.  To  perform  this  function  properly  his 
time  must  not  be  taken  up  with  the  minor  details  of  office  work. 

Men  and  women  for  the  supervising  positions  are  secured 

from  the  United  States  and  are  obtained  by  promotion  from 

the  teaching  positions.    During  1918  this  Office  was  particularly 

fortunate  in  securing  several  teachers  and  several 

of^su^*«^^ri  supervisors  who  had  had  most  valuable  experi- 
ence in  elementary  schools  in  the  United  States. 
It  requires,  of  course,  some  time  for  any  teacher  transferred  from 
American  to  Philippine  schools  to  understand  thoroughly  the 
Philippine  situation  and  the  procedure  most  appropriate  to  meet 
its  needs,  but  this  understanding  is  obtainable  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time  and  the  bringing  of  the  latest  ideas  con- 
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Visiting    day   at    the   Jefferson    School,    Manila.     First-grade    class    in    charge    of   American    model 
teacher  who  is  inspecting  the  seat  work  of  one  section. 


Class  of  girls  in  the  Tondo  Intermediate  Sohool,  Manila. 


Annual  Report,  Burkau  of  Education,  1918.] 


Pupils  marohino  into  the  Centrai  School,  Atimonan,  Tayabas. 
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Visiting  day  at  La  Paz  barrio  school,  Jamindam,  Capiz.     Teachers    (group  at  left)   and   parents 
observing  calisthenics.     The  people  of  this  barrio  helped  build  a  house  for  the  teacher. 
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cerning  primary  work  to  the  Philippines  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  schools.  Teachers  who  are  promoted  to  be  supervisors 
have  seen  several  years'  service  in  the  Philippines  and  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  conditions  here,  but  often  they  have  failed 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  development  of  educational 
administration  and  of  educational  methods. 

The  supervising  personnel,  therefore,  whether  selected  in  the 
United  States  or  from  the  teaching  force  in  these  Islands,  has 
to  study  the  educational  needs  and  the  educational  aims  of  the 
The  Training     FiHpino  people  and  the  content  and  the  method 
of  supenritori     necessary  to  meet  the  needs  and  to  achieve  the 
in  the  Service    ^jj^^g     g^^J^  training  is  given  in  teachers'  vaca- 
tion assemblies,  in  division  normal  institutes,  in  teachers'  con- 
ferences, in  visiting  days,  and  in  teachers'  reading  courses.     It 
is  planned  to  have  a  large  attendance  of  academic  and  of  other 
supervisors  at  the  1919  Teachers'  Vacation  Assembly. 

Various  courses  of  training  suitable  to  prepare  men  and  women 
to  become  efficient  supervisors  are  in  operation.  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Philippines  three-year  and  four-year  courses  in 
Educational  education  are  given.  The  Philippine  Normal 
fo'*TMiininf  School  ofFcrs  four  courses  in  teachers'  training, 
snperviiort  six  provincial  high  schools  give  a  general  four- 
year  normal  course,  and  three  high  schools  give  a  two-year 
normal  course.  A  special  course  in  supervision  was  organized 
in  the  Philippine  Normal  School  in  1918  for  supervising  teachers 
and  principals,  and  it  is  planned  to  appoint  thirty  pensionados 
for  this  course  for  the  coming  school  year.  Teachers  and  super- 
visors of  agriculture  and  of  trade  work  are  trained  in  normal 
courses  given  in  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School  and  in 
the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades.  The  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, as  a  result  of  legislation  passed  in  1918,  is  planning  to  send 
a  number  of  teachers  to  the  United  States  for  training  in  the 
supervision  of  various  lines  of  school  work. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  of  the  public  schools  today  is  super- 
visors who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  elementary  school 
methods  coupled  with  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  teachers 
and  a  willingness  to  work  hard  to  realize  their 
snperviwl       educational  ideals.     The  greatest  success  can  come 
only  to  those  who  have  a  vision  of  the  greatness 
of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  education  in  the  Philippines 
and  who  are  willing  to  put  the  good  of  the  schools  first. 

The  ideal  supervising  teacher  in  addition  to  these  qualifications 
must  be  an  administrator.  School  finances,  school  sites,  school 
buildings,  the  opening  of  new  schools,  the  maintenance  of 
cordial  and  of  helpful  relations  with  the  officials  and  with  the 
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people  of  the  community,  demand  his  attention.  While  his  most 
significant  task  is  the  supervision  of  instruction,  that  task  can- 
not be  performed  well  unless  the  physical  environment  in  which 
teachers  and  pupils  work  and  study  is  favorable.  The  extension 
of  the  primary  schools  in  1919  and  in  succeeding  years  will 
result  in  the  maximum  of  benefit  only  when  good  judgment  and 
wisdom  govern  the  administrative  features  of  the  extension 
program. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

For  nearly  twenty  years  the  study  of  the  public-school  cur- 
ricula by  directors,  by  supervisors,  and  by  teachers  has  been  con- 
tinuous.    Home  life,  agriculture,  industry,  and  business  have 
oouriei  Being     ^^^^  surveyed  as  factors  contributing  to  the  for- 
Eevised         mulation  of  courses  of  study  adapted  to  the  Phil- 
oomtantiy       ippine  situation.     The  many  problems  involved  in 
this  process  of  adjustment  have  not  all  been  solved;  indeed,  the 
problems  defy  complete  solution.     We  cannot  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  we  can  say  of  a  published  course,  **There,  that 
job  is  done;  for  a  few  years  there  will  be  no  more  work  on 
courses  of  study."     No,  the  work  of  constructive  destruction 
begins  immediately;  there  can  be  no  stagnation. 

The  present  is  no  time  for  inflexible  courses  of  study  or  for 
inflexible  theories  of  education.     The  developments  that  have 
accompanied  the  Great  War  and  the  developments  that  will  suc- 
ceed it  have  already  profoundly  influenced  educa- 
^thrwl/'      tional  theory  and  practice.     The  Philippines  will 
riot  be  so  greatly  influenced  as  some  of  the  nations 
more  vitally  connected  with  the  activities  of  the  war  and  with 
the  currents  of  international  trade,  but  they  have  already  been 
influenced  to  some  extent.     The  introduction  of  military  training 
into  secondary  schools,  the  greater  amount  of  attention  paid 
to  all  forms  of  physical  education  in  all  schools,  the  placing  of 
more  emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  current  events,  the  extension 
of  instruction  in  good  manners  and  right  conduct,  the  extension 
of  instruction  in  civics  and  in  hygiene,  all  give  evidence  that  les- 
sons of  the  war  are  being  applied  in  the  Philippines. 

Judging  from  the  measures  taken  by  national  and  by  local 
governments  in  allied  countries  and  in  the  United  States,  one 
of  the  important  educational  convictions  obtained  from  a  study 
of  conditions  as  revealed  by  the  last  four  years 
^TJS^**       of  strife  is  that  increased  facilities  for  vocational 
training,  especially  in  the  industrial  and  in  the 
commercial  fields,  are  a  necessity  from  the  standpoint  of  indi- 
vidual and  of  national  welfare.     The  time  has  arrived,  therefore, 
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to  make  a  survey  of  the  vocational  courses  now  offered  in  the 
public  schools  and  to  plan  for  the  future. 

The  public  schools  should  undertake  to  give  vocational  training 

only  in  case  they  can  do  it  better  than  other  institutions  or  in 

case  other  institutions  fail  to  do  their  duty.     There  is  no  con- 

voo*tion»i       elusive  evidence  that  the  schools  can  give  all  forms 

^thl^F^bUc*  of  this  training  to  the  best  advantage  but,  as  a 
Bobooii  rule,  it  has  to  give  it  because  the  home,  the  farm, 
the  shop,  and  the  office  no  longer  afford  opportunities  for  effec- 
tive training  in  the  vocations,  and  modern  social  conditions 
make  such  training  essential  or  at  least  very  desirable.  Each 
new  function  undertaken  by  the  schools  is  usually  thrust  on 
them  by  society.  In  the  Philippines,  however,  vocational  educa- 
tion was  undertaken  by  the  public  schools  as  a  result  of  a  careful 
study  of  the  needs  of  the  country  by  educational  authorities. 

The  shifting  of  the  vocational  courses  in  1909  from  the 
secondary  school  to  the  last  three  years  of  the  elementary  school 
(the  three  years  of  the  intermediate  school)  was  a  rather  revo- 

intermediate  lutionary  cducational  measure,  but  it  was  justified 
Vocational  by  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  Filipino  people.  Six 
couraei  intermediate  courses  were  then  organized  of 
which  five  (farming,  trade,  housekeeping  and  household  arts, 
business,  teaching)  were  vocational  either  in  a  broad  or  in  a 
narrow  sense.  Educational  progress  has  led  to  the  elimination 
of  the  business  course.  The  teaching  course  is  now  given  in 
only  one  school  and  will  not  be  offered  after  this  school  year. 
There  is  neither  demand  nor  need  for  any  great  extension  of 
the  trade  course  in  woodworking  which  is  now  found  in  nineteen 
trade  schools  and  in  fourteen  school  shops;  but  the  expansion 
of  railroad  building,  the  widespread  use  of  motor  cars,  of  motor 
trucks,  of  gas  engines,  of  steam  engines,  and  of  machinery  in 
general  indicate  the  need  of  extending  the  courses  in  ironworking 
and  in  machine-shop  practice  to  more  of  the  provincial  trade 
schools  which  are  located  in  the  larger  centers  of  population. 
The  housekeeping-and-household-arts  course  is  now  offered  in 
256  of  the  510  intermediate  schools  and  will  be  introduced  into 
the  others  as  they  develop  in  size  and  in  resources.  The  farming 
course  is  now  offered  in  twenty-five  agricultural  and  farm  schools 
of  intermediate  grade,  and  plans  have  been  effected  to  place  a 
school  of  one  of  these  types  in  each  province  at  the  earliest  date 
possible.  In  addition  to  agricultural  schools  of  intermediate  and 
of  secondary  grade,  more  than  120  settlement  farm  schools  have 
been  established  to  give  instruction  in  practical  farming  to 
primary  pupils  who  live  in  the  more  undeveloped  regions  of 
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the  Islands.  The  extension  of  the  farming  course  is  not  so 
simple  as  the  extension  of  the  course  in  housekeeping  and  house- 
hold arts  since  the  securing  of  a  proper  site,  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building,  and  the  furnishing  of  adequate  equipment 
for  a  farm  school  or  for  an  agricultural  school  are  problems  the 
solution  of  which  requires  large  sums  of  money.  Financial  sup- 
port by  the  Insular  Government  and  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ments is  increasing,  however,  and  further  development  of 
agricultural  instruction  seems  assured. 

During  the  school  year  the  most  rapid  development  of  voca- 
tional education  took  place  in  the  secondary  school — a  develop- 
ment due  largely  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students. 
Secondary  ^^  May,  1918,  revised  and  new  secondary  courses 
Vocational  of  study  were  sent  to  the  field  in  outline  form, 
oouriei  fjijjg  ^^^  course  in  housekeeping  and  household 
arts  was  introduced  into  ten  provincial  high  schools,  and  the 
commercial  course  into  one  provincial  high  school.  The  revised 
normal  course  was  established  in  one  more  high  school.  These 
courses  will  be  offered  in  more  schools  in  1919.  Two  more  high 
schools  have  been  given  authority  to  offer  the  commercial  course, 
and  two  or  three  more  high  schools  will  offer  the  farming  course. 
Several  more  schools  will  undoubtedly  introduce  the  housekeep- 
ing-and-household-arts  course.  The  four-year  normal  course  is 
now  given  in  ten  schools,  of  which  seven  are  provincial  high 
schools.  It  is  planned  to  put  this  course  in  operation  in  three 
other  schools  in  the  near  future.  When  this  extension  of  normal 
training  has  been  accomplished,  the  provinces  will  be  well  sup- 
plied with  facilities  for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  The  two- 
year  normal  course  is  offered  in  three  schools  and  little  extension 
of  this  course  is  anticipated.  The  commercial  course  should  be 
placed  in  several  high  schools  in  the  near,  future.  This  course 
has  been  encouraged,  but  provincial  authorities  have  been  slow 
to  provide  the  necessary  support.  The  offer  of  this  Bureau  to 
furnish  ^,500  worth  of  equipment  for  each  commercial  course 
established  was  made  to  stimulate  the  introduction  of  this  course 
and  has  resulted  in  the  voting  of  the  necessary  funds  by  two 
provinces. 

The  vocational  courses  now  offered  in  public  schools  are:  the 
intermediate  courses  in  farming,  in  housekeeping  and  household 
arts,  in  woodworking,  and  in  ironworking;  the  normal  courses 
in  academic  subjects,  in  industrial  subjects,  in  domestic  science, 
in  physical  education,  and  in  school  supervision  at  the  Philippine 
Normal  School;  a  general  normal  course  at  the  Cebu  Normal 
School  and  at  the  Laoag  Normal  School ;  the  courses  in  prepar- 
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Manila  women  teachers  participating   in  a  contest  in  the  Newcomb  League. 


Girit  and  Boys  in  folk  dances  at  the  Santa  Clara  Primary  School,  Manila. 
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Playground  Day,   Manila.     Some  of  two  thousand  primary-school   boys   ready  for  their  part  which 
began  with  the  salute  to  the  flag  and  which  ended  with  a  folk  dance. 


Playground  Day,  Manila.     Girls  of  the  primary  grades  in  folk  dances. 
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atory  engineering,  in  surveying,  in  blacksmithing,  in  machine- 
shop  practice,  in  the  teaching  of  trade  subjects,  in  draftingt  in 
electrical  wiring,  in  plumbing,  and  in  motor-vehicle  driving  at 
the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades;  a  three-year  course 
in  business,  a  two-year  course  in  stenography,  and  a  two-year 
course  in  bookkeeping  at  the  Philippine  School  of  Commerce; 
the  secondary  courses  in  farm  management,  in  the  teaching 
of  farming,  and  in  farm  mechanics  at  the  Central  Luzon 
Agricultural  School;  a  course  in  seamanship  at  the  Philippine 
Nautical  School ;  the  two-year  and  the  four-year  normal  courses, 
the  housekeeping-and-household-arts  course,  and  the  commercial 
course  at  provincial  high  schools. 

Future  extension  of  vocational  opportunities  will  most  affect 

instruction  in  farming,  in  housekeeping  and  household  arts,  in 

teaching,  in  business,  in  ironworking,  and  in  the  operation  of 

Future         machinery.     The  need  of  school  instruction  in 

Vocational       other  tradcs  does  not  now  exist  and  will  appear 

opportunitioi     ^^^j^  y^Yien  industrial  development  has  reached  a 

higher  plane  than  it  has  today. 

The  urgency  of  the  need  of  vocational  education  must  not  be 
permitted  to  lead  to  the  disregard  of  the  principle  that  pupils 
should  have  a  choice  of  courses.     In  small  high  schools,  the 
Pupiu  Knit      number  of  special  courses  that  can  be  offered  is 
Have  ohoice      necessarily  very  limited  and  must  be  confined  to 
of  oouraei       those  bcst  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  majority 
of  the  pupils.     As  the  enrolment  in  high  schools  increases,  voca- 
tional courses  will  be  introduced,  and  students  will  always  be 
in  a  position  to  select  the  course  that  appeals  to  them.     In  the 
end  the  cause  of  vocational  education  will  benefit  by  such  a  pro- 
cedure, because  any  attempt  to  force  students  into  vocational 
courses  will  make  these  courses  unpopular. 

A  thorough  revision  of  the  course  of  study  in  academic  sub- 
jects for  primary  grades  is  being  made.    The  old  course  of  study 
has  been  helpful  and  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  im- 
Reviiioni  of      provement  of  instruction.     The  need  of  a  fuller 
Academio       syllabus,  howevcr,  has  been  great    When  pub- 
^"'•*        lished,  the  revised  course  of  study  will  contain 
material  and  suggestions  which  will  help  teachers  to  develop 
teaching  power.    The  new  course  of  study  in  academic  subjects 
for  intermediate  grades  has  been  in  the  field  a  little  more  than 
a  year.     No  revision  will  be  attempted  until  the  revised  course 
of  study  for  primary  grades  is  published.    Work  on  syllabi  in 
a  few  of  the  secondary  subjects  has  been  undertaken  and  some 
of  the  old  ones  have  been  revised.    A  few  new  syllabi  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  early  in  the  school  year  1919-20. 
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Industrial  courses  are  being  revised  constantly.     In  1918  out- 
lines of  these  courses  were  sent  out  in  Circular,-  No.  9,  s.  1918, 
entitled  Industrial  Courses  and  Designs  for  1918-19,  and  in 
Circular   No.   37,   s.   1918,   entitled   Outlines   of 
^ctuMM*^        Industrial  Courses  for  All  Grades.     The  house- 
keeping-and-household-arts  course  was  revised  to 
place  more  emphasis  on  hygiene  and  sanitation  and  to  include 
geography  and  Philippine  history. 

A  tentative  course  of  study  for  farm  schools 
Af^ic'uitiire      ^^^  ^^^  agricultural  schools  was  issued  and  in  it 
the  farming  course  is  adapted  to  an  all-the-year- 
round  session. 

The  first  manuscript  of  a  syllabus  of  a  course  in  civics,  hygiene, 

and  sanitation  has  been   completed.     Effective  instruction   in 

these  subjects  leads  to  the  formation  of  habits  that  all  citizens 

oiTioi  should  possess.     The  best  opportunity  for  the 

Kyfient,  and     formation  of  desirable  civic  habits  is  provided  by 

Sanitation       ^  course  that  places  emphasis  on  these  habits 

throughout  the  elementary-school  period.     After  this  school  year 

seven  years'  instruction  will  be  given  in  these  subjects  instead 

of  the  two  years'  instruction  given  heretofore. 

In  1918  work  on  courses  of  study  in  several  other  subjects 

was  started  and  some  were  completed.     A  course  of  study  in 

physical  education  was  outlined  in  much  detail,  and  it  is  hoped 

New  oouriei     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ready  for  distribution  at  the  begin- 

and  Hew        ning  of  the  school  year  1919-20.     The  first  year's 

Syllabi         work  in  the  secondary  housekeeping-and-house- 

hold-arts  course  was  outlined  and  sent  to  the  field  in  mimeograph 

form.     Several  syllabi  of  secondary  subjects  were  undertaken 

and  are  to  be  ready  for  the  next  school  year.     The  code  of  morals 

for  children  which  was  so  widely  distributed  in  the  United  States 

was  adapted  to  the  use  of  Filipino  children  and  was  then  sent 

to  all  school  divisions. 

The  course  of  study  in  academic  subjects  for  intermediate 
grades  which  was  distributed  late  in  1917  was  in  use  through- 
out 1918.     It  is  yet  too  soon  to  state  just  what  the  results  of  the 
intermediata     ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  course  of  study  havc  been.     The  re- 
oonrte  of       sults  have  Varied  with  the  amount  of  time  and 
"*'**^  study  given  to  the  course  by  supervising  officers 

and  by  teachers.  Where  this  course  has  been  thoroughly  studied 
and  where  discussions  concerning  aims  and  methods  of  inter- 
mediate-school work  have  been  held  regularly,  this  Office  is  con- 
fident that  great  progress  in  the  improvement  of  intermediate 
instruction  has  been  made. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Statistics  show  that  about  95  per  cent  of  pupils  obtain  physical 

exercise  of  some  kind  in  the  public  schools.     In  many  cases, 

however,  this  exercise  has  been  more  or  less  sporadic  and  has 

New  courie      not  been  conducted  along  scientific  lines*     Plans 

of  study        f^j,  ^  j^Qj.^  definite  course  of  study  in  physical 

In  Fnyticai  ,  , 

TraiaiBf  training  were  submitted  to  a  special  committee 
of  superintendents  at  the  division  superintendents'  convention 
last  May  and  the  committee  was  instructed  to  work  out  a  course 
of  study  for  each  grade  in  the  public  schools.  After  several 
months'  work,  the  manuscript  for  the  graded  course  of  study 
was  ready  to  be  edited.  The  manuscript  will  soon  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer.  This  course  will  be  introduced  into  the 
schools  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  realized  that  the  course  is 
more  or  less  tentative,  that  difficulties  will  be  encountered  in 
obtaining  trained  teachers,  and  that  adjustments  and  changes 
will  be  found  advisable.  The  proposed  course  of  study,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  believed  to  be  directly  in  line  with  the  best  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  physical  training  in  the  United  States. 

Physical  training  in   the   schools   cannot  be   very   effective 
without    a    corps    of    medical    inspectors    to    look    after    the 
health   of  pupils.     Work   along  this   line   is   not  as   well   or- 
ganized  in   the   provinces    as   in    Manila.    The 
Medioai         number  of  school  nurses  in  the  city  of  Manila 

Inspection 

in  1918  was  4. 
Teachers  and  pupils  have  rendered  service  in  the  campaign 
against  influenza  by  giving  information  about  the  disease  and 
directions  for  its  treatment  and  by  caring  for 

Service  of  .,,        ^  .  j.        i_ 

Teachers  and     those  who  were  ill.     In  some  provinces  teachers 

of  Pupils       jj^^g  served  as  vaccinators  and  as  assistants  to 

health  officers  in  municipalities  where  smallpox  was  prevalent. 

All  of  the  usual  provincial  and ,  interprovincial  meets  were 
held  during  the  year.  Some  of  them  were  held  later  than 
usual   because    of   the    influenza    epidemic,    which    interfered 

«  -.   .  ,     .     greatly  with  the  training  of  athletes.     Not  only 

Provinoial  and      ^  •^  ,  *..  i.<ii-l»i 

interprowncial    for  the  Sake  of  givmg  a  stimulus  to  physical 

^••*'         education,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  developing 

the  best  athletes  for  the  Far  Eastern  Championship  Games  in 

May,  1919,  no  stone  was  left  unturned  during  1918  to  foster 

competitive  athletics  in  all  provinces. 

In  spite  of  the  loss  of  many  of  the  best  school  coaches  who 
entered  either  the  federal  or  the  Philippine  military  service, 
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several  interscholastic  records  were  broken,  the  most  noteworthy 

of  which  was  the  breaking  of  the  pole-vault  re- 
Brok'eli'        ^^^^  ^y  ^  schoolboy  in   Cebu  who  cleared  the 

bar  at  11  feet  8i  inches.  A  new  interscholastic 
discus-throw  record  of  108  feet  10  inches  was  also  established 
ip  the  Cebu  meet.  At  the  1918  Carnival  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion again  won  the  championship  in  track-and-field  events  by 
scoring  74  points  as  against  the  39  points  scored  by  the  United 
States  Army,  the  nearest  competitor.  In  baseball  the  Bureau 
of  Education  team  took  second  place,  having  been  defeated  in 
the  contest  for  first  place  by  Waseda  University  of  Japan. 

The  educational  ideal  of  physical  training  for  all  students  has 
been  steadily  worked  for  in  Philippine  schools.  The  Manila 
schools  now  have  sixteen  trained  playground  instructors  working 

under  the  city  playground  director.     Training  for 
^for  Au'        ^^^  teaching  of  group  games  and  for  the  teaching 

of  calisthenics  was  emphasized  more  than  ever 
before  at  the  last  Teachers'  Vacation  Assembly  in  Manila  and 
at  the  normal  institutes  in  the  provinces.  The  sending  of  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States 
for  special  training  in  physical  education,  the  provision  for  the 
sending  of  other  men  to  the  United  States  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  the  provision  for  the  training  in  Manila  next  year  of  at  least 
ten  teachers  in  physical  education  will  undoubtedly  result  in 
making  the  carrying  out  of  the  physical-training  program  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  easier  than  ever  before. 

agricuijTural  activities  of  the  public  schools 

At  a  time  when  the  destruction  of  war  has  resulted  in  cur- 
tailing the  food  supply  so  that  hunger  and  starvation  exist  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia  and  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  shortage  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  of  the  chief  food  crop,  it  seems  advisable 
to  devote  much  space  to  the  efforts  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
extension  of  work  in  gardening  and  in  farming.  The  amount 
of  space  given  to  the  agricultural  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  is  further  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  a  country  most  of  whose  wealth  lies  in  the  soil. 

The  agricultural  work  is  in  charge  of  the  superintendent  of 
agricultural  instruction  who  devotes  his  entire  time  to  this  work 
and  who  provides  those  in  the  field  with  as  much  information 

and  with  as  much  aid  as  possible.     Local  prob- 
supetvision       lems    are    handled    by   teachers    of    agriculture 

assigned  to  agricultural  and  to  farm  schools. 
Gardening  is  handled  mainly  by  teachers  detailed  from  the  reg- 
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Baseball  team  of  the  Mountain  Province  and  their  coach.     This  teann  won  the  baseball  champion- 
ship of  the  Northtrn  Luzon  Athletic  Association,  school  year  1917-18. 
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Push  ball  at  Central  School,  Manila. 
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ular  teaching  force  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  division 
industrial  supervisors.  In  the  larger  intermediate  schools  special 
teachers  of  gardening  are  employed. 

No  change  in  the  time  allotted  to  gardening  was  made  in  1918 

in  either  the  primary  or  the  intermediate  course.     The  amount 

of  actual  gardening  was  greatly  increased,  however,  by  ap- 

chftnges  in      P^oving  that  subject  as  the  only  industrial  work 

oourtes  of       in  intermediate  schools  where  superior  facilities 

study         f^j.  effective  work  existed.    This  action,  together 

with  the  granting  of  authority  to  division  superintendents  to 

make  gardening  the  industrial  work  for  all  boys  enrolled  in 

barrio  schools  where  suitable  facilities  were  available,  resulted 

in  the  doubling  of  the  area  cultivated  and  in  the  trebling  of  the 

amount  of  production. 

The  establishment  of  a  twelve-month  school  year  for  all  schools 
offering  the  intermediate  course  in  farming  was  consummated. 
The  statement  made  last  year  that  the  efficiency  of  all  school 
farms  would  be  increased  by  40  per  cent  by  such  an  extension 
of  the  school  year  has  been  verified  by  production  figures. 
There  is  now  available  the  labor  needed  to  plant  and  to  harvest 
crops  in  their  proper  season. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  extending  the  four-year  secondary 
courses  adopted  by  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School  to 
other  secondary  schools  where  agriculture  is  taught. 

Graduates  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  employed  as 

Trainin   of      teachers  in  farm  schools.     However,  only  a  few 

Teaoheri  of      such  men  are  available  because  other  govern- 

Agriculture      jj^en^  positions  are  open  to  them  at  higher  salaries 

than  the  Bureau  of  Education  can  pay  under  present  salary 

arrangements. 

Graduates  of  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School  are  widely 
employed  as  teachers  in  charge  of  settlement  farm  schools.  The 
demand  for  young  men  who  have  had  training  at  this  school  is 
much  greater  than  the  supply.  This  demand  is  so  insistent  and 
such  inducements  are  offered  the  pupils  attending  the  school 
that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  in  attendance  as  long  as  this 
Office  desires. 

The  graduates  of  provincial  farm  schools  are  employed  as 
teachers  of  gardening  in  primary  schools. 

Many  students  are  pensioned  for  one  or  for  two  years  at  the 
Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School  by  municipalities,  by  prov- 
inces, and  by  private  parties.  Students  receiving  pensions  con- 
tract to  return  to  the  municipality  or  to  the  province  or  to  the 
farm,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  they  contract  to  engage  in  agricul- 
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tural  work  for  a  period  of  time  equal  to  .that  during  which  they 
receive  the  pension.  These  pensions  are  highly  desirable  as 
they  provide  high-school  vocational  training  for  pupils  who 
otherwise  would  be  unable  to  attend  the  school. 

Plans  have  been  approved  for  the  awarding  of  Insular  scholar- 
ships to  experienced  teachers  to  spend  one  year  at  the  Central 
Luzon  Agricultural  School  where  they  will  receive  training 
to  fit  them  to  be  principals  of  farm  schools  and  of  agricultural 
schools.  The  demand  for  such  teachers  is  greater  than  the 
supply. 

Instruction  in  gardening  is  given  in  the  Philippine  Normal 
School.  This  work  is  required  of  all  men  students.  Practical 
field  instruction  is  given. 

Courses  in  agriculture  and  in  gardening  are  offered  in  the 
Manila  Teachers'  Vacation  Assembly  to  teachers  who  are  sent 
by  the  provinces  to  receive  the  training  that  will  best  fit  them 
to  become  instructors  of  these  subjects  in  normal  institutes. 
They  give  these  courses  to  all  teachers  who  handle  gardening 
classes  in  the  schools. 

Proper  standards  ^nd  high  ideals  for  agricultural  work  are 
made  possible  through  the  required  use  of  the  following  normal- 
institute  courses  which  form  the  basis  of  the  instruction  given 
to  all  teachers :  School  and  Home  Gardening,  a  five-week  normal- 
institute  course  for  teachers  in  charge  of  garden  classes  in 
primary  schools ;  Intermediate  School  Gardening,  a  five-week  nor- 
mal-institute course  for  teachers  in  charge  of  garden  classes  in 
intermediate  schools;  School-Ground  Improvement,  a  five-week 
course  for  teachers  who  may  be  assigned  to  take  charge  of  the 
various  features  pertaining  to  school-ground  improvement;  Su- 
pervision of  Agricultural  Activities,  a  five-week  course  for 
teachers  who  as  principals  or  as  supervising  teachers  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  direction  of  the  gardening  work  of  subordinate 
teachers. 

Gardening  was  the  first  industrial  course  given  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  Islands.     It  is  still  the  industrial  work  taken  by 
most  pupils,  and  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  other  agricultural 
work.     The  first  of  the  bulletins  distributed  as 
oardeninr       aids  to  teachers  was  Bulletin  No.  31,  School  and 
Home  Gardening,  which  was  first  printed  in  1910. 
Likewise  the  first  of  the  normal-institute  lessons  which  have  so 
materially  aided  in  developing  industrial  work  was  that  embody- 
ing instruction  for  teachers  in  gardening.     The  first  of  these 
courses  was  used  in  1912  and  was  printed  and  distributed  as 
required  work  for  all  normal  institutes  in  1914.    Similar  courses 
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for  other  lines  of  work  have  been  issued  since  then.  The  first 
attempt  in  industrial  work  to  have  pupils  keep  records  of  the 
time  and  of  the  money  spent  on  their  work  and  records  of  the 
materials  used  was  the  adoption  of  the  Daily  Record  Book  in 
Gardening. 

Each  central  and  each  barrio  school  is  required  to  maintain 
a  vegetable  garden,  and  pupils  have  home  gardens  for  which 
they  receive  school  credit.  For  first  and  for  second-grade  pupils 
Frinuiry  yard  improvement  is  required,  but  gardening  is 
schoou  prescribed  for  the  larger  boys  of  these  grades 
as  well  as  for  third  and  for  fourth-grade  boys.  In  1918,  3,681 
school  gardens  and  89,709  home  gardens  were  cultivated  by 
primary  pupils. 

All  schools  offering  the  general  course  or  the  teaching  course 
are  required  to  maintain  school  gardens,  and  pupils  are  encour- 
aged to  plant  home  gardens.     Definite  work  in  school-ground 
improvement  is  prescribed.     Fifth-grade  pupils 
^°*8^ho*ou***      ^^  yard-improvement  work  one  period  daily  while 
sixth-grade  boys  do  vegetable  gardening.     Nur- 
sery work,  tree  planting,  and  seed  selection  are  emphasized. 
Fifth  and  sixth-grade  pupils  take  vegetable  gardening  by  special 
permission  in  many  schools.     Intermediate-school  boys  cultivated 
342  school  gardens  and  13,959  home  gardens  last  year. 

The  basis  of  all  garden  work  is  the  maintenance  of  home 

gardens,  of  which  103,668  were  cultivated  by  primary  and  by 

intermediate   pupils   in    1918.     Home   gardens   are   supervised 

regularly   by   teachers,    and   the  pupils    receive 

Ga^de^ing       school  credit  for  their  work  at  home.     Definite 

records  are  kept  by  pupils  and  by  teachers,  thus 

insuring  the  meeting  of  proper  standards.     Many  of  the  home 

gardens  started  two  or  three  years  ago  are  now  permanent 

gardens.     No  other  line  of  industrial  activities  is  more  firmly 

established  than  garden  work. 

Every  school  is  expected  to  have  a  garden-day  celebration  at 
which  the  pupils  and  the  farmers  of  the  community  exhibit 
products.     The  holding  of  garden-day  celebrations  started  six 
years  ago.     Each  year  this  feature  of  agricultural 
ce*iebti«oM      work  has  grown  and  now  a  garden-day  celebra- 
tion is  a  recognized  part  of  the  activities  of  each 
municipality.     Many  garden-day  celebrations  have  become  real 
agricultural  fairs — ^the  first  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  Phil- 
ippines.    Ever  since  garden-day  celebrations  were  started  there 
has  been  a  movement  among  other  governmental  agencies  to 
make  the  greatest  possible  effort  on  these  occasions  to  reach 
the  people  with  public-welfare  propaganda. 
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These  statistics  show  the  increase  in  interest  in  garden-day 
celebrations : 


Year 


1918-14  . 
1917-18 . 


School 
Gardens 


3,236  I 
4.028 


Home 
Gardens 


41.642 
103.668 


Garden  Days 


Number    I 


800 
1,272 


Pupil's 
Exhibits 


8.772 
143,018 


Farmer's 
Exhibits 


816 


The  table  below  shows  the  increase  in  the  number  of  exhibits 
of  bureaus  at  gardep-day  celebrations  since  1914: 


Year 


1914.. 
1917. 


Bureau  of 
Health 


Bureau  of 

Airri- 

culture 


Bureau  of 
Forestry 


117 


Bureau  of 
Public 
Works 


During  the  last  school  year  1,272  public-school  garden-day 
celebrations  were  held,  at  which  39,080  farmers  added  exhibits 
to  the  exhibits  of  school  pupils  and  of  bureaus  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  estimated  total  attendance  at  all  garden-day  cele- 
brations in  1918  was  1,675,396. 

Last  year  every  school  division  used  planting  calendars  des- 
ignating the  vegetables  to  be  planted  during  each  month  of 
the  year.     In  many  divisions  the  planting  calendars  have  been 
in  use  for  several  years  and  the  frequent  revi- 
oai^nda?i        sions  of  thesc  furnish  fairly  accurate  guides  for 
home  gardeners.     A  study  of  these  calendars  has 
resulted  in  the  cultivation  in  school  gardens  of  many  excellent 
native  food  plants. 

A  number  of  native  recipes  calling  for  the  use  of  garden 
products  were  collected  during  the  year  from  each  province. 
Trained  domestic-science  teachers  are  trying  out 
and  are  modifying  these  recipes  with  the  idea 
of  distributing  the  suitable  ones  in  printed  form. 
Food-production  campaigns  have  been  conducted  for  several 
years  with  the  object  of  encouraging  the  farmers  to  grow  more 
of  the  food  consumed  in  the  home.  During  the  last  year  much 
good  was  accomplished  along  this  line.  As  a 
feature  of  the  1918  food-production  campaign  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources 
allotted  ^1,000  to  each  of  thirteen  provinces  fpr  food  demon- 
strations at  garden-day  celebrations  and  for  corn  lunches  by 
domestic-science  classes,  1^=500  to  each  of  nineteen  provinces  for 
the  further  development  of  school  poultry  projects  at  nineteen 


Yeiretable 
Reoipei 


Food 
Oampaigm 


ANNUAL    RKFORT.    Bl'RKAU    OF    EOl'lATION,    1918. J 


Part    of    the    San    Andres    School   garden,    Manila.     During    1918    nnore    than    4,000    schoolt    had 

gardens. 


A  schoolboy  of  Jaro,  Hollo,  and  his  Cantonese  chickens.     More  than  4,300  public-school  pupils  are 

members  of  poultry  clubs. 


ANNUAL    KKI'OKT.    IJI'KKAI'    OK    KDIM  ATION,    I'JlH.  ) 


A   pupil    of   the   Camiling    Central    School    in    Tarlac,    working    in    his    honne    garden.     More    than 
100.000  pupils  cultivated   home  gardens   in   1918. 


Back-yard  garden  of  a  Manila  school  girl.     There  are  nearly  one  thousand  such  gardens  in  Manila, 
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farm  and  agricultural  schools,  and  ?=500  to  the  Central  Luzon 
Agricultural  School  for  the  further  development  of  poultry 
projects. 

After  five  years  of  persistent  efforts  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion and  the  use  of  corn,  the  com  campaign  was  discontinued 
in  June,  1916,  because  it  was  felt  that  the  results  striven  for 
had  been  attained.     The  campaign  accomplished 
Corn         much  in  making  the  country  more  nearly  self- 
supporting  in  regard  to  food  supplies.    A  feature 
of  the  corn  campaign  is  being  continued  as  the  corn-growing 
contest  of  the  agricultural  clubs.     Both  consumption  and  pro- 
duction receive  proper  attention,  and  much  good  is  being  accom- 
plished. 

The  emphasis  on  the  production  of  yams  began  four  years 

ago.     The  most  commendable  results  have  been  in  Bukidnon 

where  the  growing  of  ubi  has  been  so  widely  extended  that 

it  is  now  an  important  secondary  food  crop  of 

Yami         that  region.     Reports  have  been  received  by  this 

Office  showing  a  production  of  as  many  as  10,000 

kilos  of  ubi  on  2,000  square  meters  t)f  land.     As  this  is  at  the 

rate  of  50,000  kilos  a  hectare,  the  value  of  ubi  as  a  food  plant 

is  apparent.     Its  freedom  from  damage  by  locusts  is  a  strong 

point  in  its  favor.     The  production  of  ubi  and  of  tugue  should 

be  given  more  attention  than  at  present.     Each  intermediate 

school  now  cultivates  at  least  one  100-square-meter  plot  of  yams 

a  year. 

In  1912  instructions  were  issued  to  all  schools  to  pay  special 
attention  to  the  growing  of  sweet  potatoes.     Sweet  potatoes  are 
an  important  food  crop  in  all  sections  and  are  the  most  im- 
portant  food    crop    in   many   localities.     Every 
potatoet        intermediate  school  is  asked  to  grow  a  selected 
variety.     An  improved  variety  has  been  distrib- 
uted through  the  schools.     Sweet  potatoes  are  recommended  as 
a  secondary  crop  for  com  growers,  for  gardeners,  and  for  fruit 
growers. 

Each  intermediate  school  cultivates  a  100-square-meter  plot 
of  legumes  with  the  idea  of  improving  one  variety  and  with 
the  idea  of  distributing  the  selected  seeds.     A  large  number  of 
schools  secured  desirable  results  during  the  last 
Leromei        year.     Native   legumes,   of   which   there   are   a 
number  of  excellent  varieties,  are  receiving  much 
attention.     This  activity  of  the  public  schools,  while  not  receiv- 
ing the  publicity  given  the  com  campaign,  will,  in  time,  be  of 
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equal  if  not  of  greater  importance.     The  work  is  moving  forward 
as  rapidly  and  as  satisfactorily  as  did  the  corn  campaign. 

Tree  planting  has  been  one  of  the  features  of  school  work 

since  1906  when  the  first  arbor  day  was  proclaimed  by  the 

Director  of  Education.     The  planting  of  shade  trees,  of  fruit 

trees,  and  of  other  trees  of  economic  value  re- 

puntin         ceives  due  attention.     As  a  result  of  the  emphasis 

on  the  planting  of  fruit  trees,  small  orchards  bf 

well-kept  trees  are  being  developed. 

The  growing  of  ornamental  plants,  the  growing  of  tree  seed- 
lings, and  the  learning  of  simple  vegetative  propagation  is 
required  ^of  all  intermediate  schools.     Many  primary  schools 
have  nurseries.     An  extensive  nursery  has  been 
Nuneriei       developed  by  the  schools  of  Jolo  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mindanao  and  Sulu.     From  this  nursery 
thousands  of  young  fruit  trees  and  thousands  of  cuttings  of 
ornamental  shrubs  have  been  distributed  among  the  schools. 
With  this  nursery  as  a  model,  a  number  of  agricultural  schools 
are  giving  special  attention  to  nursery  work.     An  extensive 
coffee-tree  nursery  is  a  feature  of  the  Lumbatan  Agricultural 
School  and  a  forest-tree  nursery  is  a  feature  of  the  Central 
Luzon  Agricultural  School.     Thousands  of  young  seedlings  were 
distributed  last  year. 

The  table  below  gives  an  idea  of  the  growth  of  school  nurs- 
eries since  the  school  year  1914-15 : 


Number  of  nurseries 

Total  number  of  trees  and  plants  distributed  . 
Number  of  fruit  trees  distributed 


I 
1914-15  11917-18 


115  ,  1.201 

41,126,      159.030 
10,736  :        83,524 


Even  after  these  distributions  the  nurseries  were  reported 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year  1917-18  as  containing  190,986 
trees  and  plants. 

Arbor  day  has  been  observed  annually  since  1906.     In  1918 
the  Governor-General  issued  the  second  arbor-day  proclamation 
designating  the  first  Saturday  in  October  as  Arbor  Day  and 
at  the  same  time  calling  on  officials  as  well  as 
Arbor  Day       on  other  citizens  to  observe  the  day  in  a  suitable 
manner.     Most    commendable    results    were    se- 
cured, and  it  is  anticipated  that  from  now  on  the  Governor- 
General  will  issue  an  arbor-day  proclamation  each  year. 
The  planting  of  trees  which  directly  influence  the  food  supply 
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of  the  people  has  been  emphasized  for  years  as  regular  home 
work  for  which  the  pupils  receive  school  credit.     Mango-planting 
Fruit  and       Campaigns  were  features  of  school  work  in  Min- 
other  Economic    danao.     Certain  other  provinces  emphasized  the 
^""  planting  of  banana  and  of  papaya  trees.     The 

province  of  Mindoro  paid  special  attention  to  the  planting  of 
coconut  trees.  It  is  reported  that  354,120  fruit  trees  were 
planted  by  school  children  in  1918.  All  farm  and  all  agricul- 
tural schools  are  now  developing  orchards.  Extensive  planting 
of  banana,  of  papaya,  and  of  pineapple  trees  is  encouraged  at 
settlement  farm  schools  and  elsewhere.  The  fruit-growing  con- 
test of  the  agricultural  clubs  resulted  in  the  planting  of  thou- 
sands of  fruit  trees  to  be  cared  for  by  school  pupils  as  a  regular 
part  of  school  work. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  a  number  of  schools  where  all 
the  activities  of  a  well-regulated  Philippine  farm  are  carried  on 
and  where  boys  and  girls  are  trained  for  successful  farm  life. 

There  are  138  of  these  schools  which  are  classi- 
Farming        fied  (according  to  the  aims  and  according  to  the 

kinds  of  work  undertaken)  as  follows:  agri- 
cultural schools,  of  which  there  are  nine ;  farm  schools,  of  which 
there  are  twelve;  settlement  farm  schools,  of  which  there  are 
117.  In  addition,  there  is  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School 
which  has  many  special  features  because  of  its  position  as  the 
Insular  school  where  graduates  of  provincial  farm  schools  receive 
special  vocational  training  in  agriculture. 

An  agricultural  school  is  a  boarding  school  located  on  a  large 
farm  where  the  pupils  are  subsisted  by  the  Government.  All 
of  these  schools  are  located  in  sparsely  populated  regions.     They 

have  greatly  influenced  the  homesteading  of  public 
^"^chi^r      *^"^  *^  *^^  neighborhood  of  the  schools.     Five 

new  agricultural-school  projects  are  being  con- 
sidered. The  tract  of  land  in  Pampanga  known  as  La  Granja 
has  been  secured  for  a  school  farm.  The  tovm  of  Dingras, 
Ilocos  Norte,  has  offered  to  turn  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion 60  hectares  of  excellent  land  if  an  agricultural  school  is 
established  on  it.  The  following  agricultural  schools  will  soon 
be  in  operation :  the  Camarines  Agricultural  School  with  a  600- 
hectare  site  in  the  second  to  the  largest  undeveloped  rice-growing 
region  in  Luzon;  the  Catarman  Agricultural  School  adjacent 
to  the  largest  area  of  rice  land  in  the  Visayas;  and  the  Union 
Agricultural  School.    In  addition  to  these  schools,  locations  are 
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being  considered  for  a  fruit-growing  school,  a  tobacco-growing 
school,  a  sugar-growing  school,  an  abaca-growing  school,  and 
a  coconut-growing  school,  all  of  which  will  be  opened  as  rapidly 
as  funds  are  available. 

The  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School  is  the  largest  Insular 
agricultural  school.     The  following  general  outline  gives  an  idea 

central  Luzon     ^^  ^hat  is  being  done  there: 
Arrtcuiturai  Academic  work  of  intermediate  and  of  sec- 

Bchooi  ondary  grade  is  offered.     The  regular  course  in 

farming  is  given  to  pupils  of  intermediate  attainments.  Special 
secondary  courses  are  given  in  agricultural  education,  in  farm 
management,  and  in  farm  mechanics.  Nearly  three  fourths  of 
the  present  enrolment  is  made  up  of  pupils  of  secondary  attain- 
ments. Only  boys  are  enrolled  as  boarding  students.  Each 
student  is  required  to  earn  as  many  of  his  expenses  as  possible. 
Athletic  activities  are  encouraged.  Literary  societies  and  a 
school  band  are  special  features.  The  student  body  is  controlled 
largely  by  a  community  form  of  management.  Practical  methods 
are  taught  by  having  the  students  own  many  of  the  school  enter- 
prises, which  include  a  cine,  a  general  store,  a  bank,  a  printing 
press,  and  a  sawmill.  All  student-owned  projects  are  man- 
aged by  students  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent. 
Credit  associations  are  formed  to  encourage  cooperation  among 
the  farmers  of  the  locality.     Much  extension  work  is  undertaken. 

The  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School  is  equipped  to  do  the 
work  of  a  large  farm.     The  reservation  includes  657  hectares. 
Irrigational  facilities  are  now  available  for  nearly  one  half  of 
School  the  reservation.     During  the  last  year  financial 

^Like^a^  assistance  was  provided  for  putting  in  a  cooper- ' 
Large  Farm  ative  System  of  irrigation  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  irrigate  the  entire  school  farm.  The  school  has  a 
sawmill,  a  threshing  machine,  a  rice  mill,  a  cane  mill,  traction 
engines,  and  other  equipment  for  large  agricultural  enterprises. 
The  farm  is  equipped  with  work  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  breeding 
cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry.  A  model  farm  and  a  normal  training 
school  are  being  developed  to  provide  instruction  for  experienced 
teachers,  who  after  a  year  of  training  will  return  to  their  prov- 
inces to  take  charge  of  agricultural  projects. 

Among  the  more  encouraging  results  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School  are  the  following: 

Since  1909,  6,500  homesteads  have  been  acquired  near  the 
school.     Now,   180  hectares  of  school  land  are 

Encouraging      uuder  Cultivation.     The  production  of  last  year 
Beiniti         ^as  valued  at  ^20,336.01,  an  increase  of  f^,444.66 
over  the  production  of  the  previous  year. 


ANM'AL    KH'OKT,    IJIKKAI!    OF    EDIHATION,    IIHS.] 


Students  of  the  Central   Luzon   Agricultural   School   constructing  a  building   on   the   Model    Farm. 
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Practical   road   work. — Students  of  the  Central   Luzon   Agricultural   School   putting    In   a  concrete 

culvert. 


Annual  Repokt,  Bureau  of  Education,  1918.] 


The  swimming  pool  at  Trinidad  Agricultural  School  made  by  the  boys  of  the  school. 
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Woodworking  shop  at  Trinidad  Farm  School. 
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The  vocational  course  in  farming  is  given  in  agricultural  and 
in  farm  schools.    A  farm  school  is  a  day  school  giving  the  farm- 
ing course  to  boys  and  the  housekeeping-and- 
rarm  household-arts  course  to  girls,  with  a  practical 

soboou         demonstration   of  farm  life  on   a  model  farm, 
which  ranges  in  size  from  16  to  40  hectares.     The 
purpose  of  a  farm  school  is  to  provide  practical  farm  experience 
for  the  boys  and  to  correlate  the  home  training  of  the  girls 
with  farm  life  and  with  farm  resources.     These  schools  have 
already  become  agricultural  extension  centers  for  the  provinces. 
One  of  the  objects  of  agricultural  education  is  to  induce  the 
mountain  people  to  give  up  their  roving  habits  and  their  cainSin 
exploitation  and  to  form  rural  communities  in  the  valleys  near 
Settlement       their  present  homes.     This  desire  caused  the  de- 
rarm  velopmcnt    of    settlement   farm   schools.     These 

School!  schools  offer  instruction  in  primary  subjects,  and 
they  are  open  all  the  year  round.  One  half  of  each  day  is  spent 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  school  farm,  which  ranges  in  size  from 
4  to  16  hectares.  All  crops  belong  to  the  pupils  and  are  either 
consumed  at  the  school  or  taken  home  to  increase  the  food  sup- 
ply of  the  families.  These  schools  form  the  nuclei  of  permanent 
settlements. 

A  large  number  of  settlement  farm  schools  established  in  the 
Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu  are  organized  as  the  centers 
of  settlements  with  a  number  of  homesteads  grouped  round  each 
school.  Past  experience  with  settlement  farm  schools  indicates 
that  very  desirable  results  may  be  anticipated.  The  schools  of 
this  type  are  open  twelve  months  of  the  year,  and  the  pupils, 
who  do  practical  farming  in  all  grades,  spend  one*  half  of  each 
day  in  classroom  work  and  the  other  half  in  farm  work.  Very 
productive  farms  have  been  developed.  In  many  cases  the 
school-grown  foods  sustain  the  parents  of  pupils  for  months  at 
a  time.  Most  of  the  teachers  assigned  to  these  schools  have  been 
trained  at  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School. 

The  total  number  of  hectares  belonging  to  all  the  settlement 
•farm  schools  now  in  operation  is  1307. 

The  appropriations  of  the  last  two  years  has  made  it  possible 
to  consider  the  adoption  of  a  permanent  building  scheme  for 
agricultural  schools.     The  need  was  urgent  because  the  housing 
of  these  schools  was  inadequate.     The  unit  type 
BiSwtogi       ^^  buildings  was  adopted  and  plans  for  dormito- 
ries, for  cottages,  for  shops,  for  stables,  for  of- 
fices, etc.,  were  drawn  and  distributed.     Because  of  the  present 
high  cost  of  material  and  of  labor,  it  now  costs  about  twice  as 
much  to  erect  a  permanent  building  as  it  did  four  years  ago. 
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Extentlon 
Work 


The  problem  of  taking  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools 
to  the  homes  has  been  considered  and  much  has  been  accom- 
plished along  this  line.  The  best  plan  has  been  to  require  su- 
pervised home  projects  of  boys.  However,  the 
value  of  bringing  the  people  to  the  school  farm 
has  not  been  underestimated  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  statements  relative  to  seed  and  to  plant  distributions. 

Among  the  many  examples  of  extension  work  may  be  cited  (1) 
the  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Nueva  Ecija  as  a 
result  of  the  tobacco  work  at  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural 
School  and  (2)  the  number  of  home  poultry-raising  projects 
which  more  than  doubled  last  year.  At  Munoz  and  at  one  or 
two  other  places  the  schools  have  taken  the  initiative  in  the 
organization  of  cooperative  stores,  of  credit  associations,  and  of 
cooperative  schemes  of  irrigation  among  farmers  living  near  the 
school.  As  the  schools  become  better  developed  and  as  the 
teachers  become  more  experienced,  this  feature  of  school  work 
will  be  greatly  extended. 

Work  in  home  gardening  is  probably  the  greatest  means  of 
reaching  the  people  with  agricultural  propaganda.  The  num- 
ber of  home  gardens  last  year  was  103,668,  which  is  almost 
double  the  number  for  the  previous  year.  Be- 
sides the  home  gardens  of  pupils,  there  were 
numerous  home  projects  of  school  agricultural- 
club  members. 

Fruit  growing  as  a  part  of  home  extension  work  has  been 
emphasized.  School  credit  is  given  for  fruit  trees  planted  and 
cared  for  by  pupils.  Selected  varieties  of  bananas,  of  papayas, 
and  of  pineapples  have  been  widely  distributed. 
Thousands  of  fruit  trees  and  thousands  of  fruit- 
bearing  plants  have  been  cared  for  by  pupils 
during  the  last  year. 

The  table  below  gives  an  idea  of  the  growth  of  home  extension 
work  since  the  school  year  1913-14: 


Home 
Gardening 


Fruit 
Growing 


Year 

Home 
Gardens 

Farm-Crop 
Projects 

Fru  it-Tree 
Projects 

Host  and  , 
Poultry 
Projects 

1913-14 : 

41.642 
103,668 

4.300 
11.671 

150 
2.635 

6 

1917-18      __ 

6,115 

The  extension  work  in  animal  husbandry  consists  of  (1)  the 

placing  of  public  breeding  animals  at  the  schools  of  agriculture, 

Public  (2)  the  distribution  (by  exchange)  of  improved 

Breeding        breeding  stock,  and  (3)  the  promotion  of  home 

projects  for  which  school  credit  is  given. 
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The  table  below  gives  an  idea  of  what  was  accomplished  in 
the  extension  of  animal  husbandry  during  the  school  year 
1917-18: 

Hii-   1H  ARricultu-l      Farm        ^•1^!!.^"* 

Schools 


Pure-bred  Berkshire  boars  now  at 

Nellore  bulls  now  at 2    1 

Cantonese  chickens  now  at |  9  12  40 

Improved  Hogs  distributed  to  farmers  by i  120  70  61 

Cantonese  chickens  distributed  to  farmers  by 1.200  8.681  784 


Aurricultu- 
ral  Schools 

6 

Farm 
Schools 

10 

2 

9 

12 

70 
8.681 

120 

1,200 

In  a  few  years  the  general  effect  will  be  apparent  if  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  the  free  use  of  breeding  boars  is  continued.  An 
effort  was  made  to  get  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  to  place  public 
breeding  boars  at  all  farm  schools  and  in  all  municipalities 
where  pig-raising  contests  were  organized.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  plan  of  establishing  provincial  breeding  stations  fostered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  will  develop  until  breeding  ani- 
mals are  available  in  all  municipalities  where  there  are  pig- 
raising  clubs. 

Farmers  living  near  school  farms  have  always  received  free 
distributions  of  seeds  and  of  plants.  Thousands  of  young 
plants  of  tomatoes,  of  eggplant,  of  cabbage,  and  of  other  garden 
vegetables  are  distributed  annually  from  the  se^d 
DisSibution  ^^^^  ^^  schools.  Every  intermediate  school  main- 
tains plots  of  sweet  potatoes  and  of  legumes  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  selected  seeds  and  cuttings  for  free  dis- 
tribution. The  Jolo  school  nursery  distributed  several  thou- 
sand young  trees  and  plants.  The  Lumbatan  Agricultural  School 
nursery  distributed  10,000  coffee  seedlings  during  the  last  year. 
There  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  production  of  de- 
sirable kinds  of  bananas,  of  papayas,  and  of  pineapples  as  a 
result  of  the  distribution  of  young  plants  by  the  schools. 

Plants  were  made  for  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School 
to  distribute  packages  of  selected  papaya  seed.  These  were 
sent  free  to  all  farm  schools  and  to  all  agricultural  schools.  To 
help  in  the  food  campaign,  two  thousand  cavans  of  selected  rice 
seed  were  produced  at  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School 
and  were  sold  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Natural 
Resources  fbr  distribution. 

A  beginning  was  made  in  food  conservation.  Practical  work 
in  the  dehydration  of  vegetables  was  done  at  the  Central  Luzon 
Agricultural  School  and  it  was  demonstrated  that  it  could  be 
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done  cheaply.     The  product  kept  in  good  condi- 

oonie^tion      ^^^^  ^^^  months,  but  deteriorated  during  the  rainy 

season.     The  better  preparation  of  food  in  order 

to  eliminate  waste  in  the  homes  was  a  feature  which  received 

much  attention. 

At  many  of  the  farm  schools  and  at  many  of  the  agricultural 

schools,  students  under  the  supervision  of  teachers  help  the 

homesteaders  located  round  the  schools.     This  help  has  resulted 

in  the  steady  development  of  homesteads.     The 

SpT^uion       homesteader  has  become  better  acquainted  with 

the  requirements  of  the  Government  and  with  the 

conditions  he  must  meet  in  order  to  secure  a  title  to  his  land. 

In  many  localities  in  Mindanao  the  supervision  of  the  work 

of  homesteaders  is  a  regular  duty  of  the  teacher.     This  service 

entails  larger  responsibilities,  but  is  well  worth  while. 

The  largest  rural  credit  association  in  the  Philippines  is  the 
one  organized  among  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Central 
Luzon  Agricultural  School.     It  is  being  directed  largely  by  school 
officials.     At  the  start  it  caused  the  withdrawal 
(Sediti         ^^^"^  *^^^  locality  of  usurers  who  made  thou- 
sands of  dollars  each  year  buying  in  advance  rice 
crops  at  figures  that  resulted  in  exorbitant  rates  of  interest, 
often  from  200  to  300  per  cent. 

The  organization  pamphlet  was  reissued  and  was  distributed 

in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  field.     It  was  illustrated 

and  contained  complete  instructions  for  the  mem- 

Gtoit*'ciub«      ^^^^    ^^   ^^^   boys'    and   the    girls'    agricultural 

clubs. 
Definite  plans  were  made  to  increase  the  number  of  agricul- 
tural-club follow-ups  to  twenty  on  each  subject.     In  all   120 
follow-ups  will  be  distributed  during  the  school 
year  1918-19. 
Uniforms  were  adopted  for  all  club  members,  but  the  wearing 
of  uniforms  is  not  required. 

oiuh  Club  pins,  similar  to  those  used  by  the  "Four 

uniformi  and     H"  clubs  of  the  United  States,  were  designed  by 

Olub  Pin.  ^j^g  Q^^^ 

The  clubs  are  now  in  their  third  year.  The  organization  of 
1,165  clubs  in  1918  indicates  progress  in  extension  work.  From 
the  start  club  work  has  been  popular  with  pupils  and  with 
parents.  In  most  cases  the  enrolment  was  so  large  that  there 
were  not  facilities  enough  for  supervising  the  home  projects 
properly.     It  is  often  necessary  to  deny  pupils  the  privilege  of 
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Pupils   and    people   of   the   barrio   of   Valdefuente.   Cabiao,   Nueva  Ecija,  clearing  the  site  for  a  new 

school. 


Primary    and     Intermediate    school    at    Baclayon,    Bohol.     A    reconstructed    building    showing    the 
Spanish  type  of  school  building. 


Anni;al  Kki'ort,   Hukkaij  of  Education,  191H.J 
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Schoolboys    at    Talavera,    Nueva    Ecija,    selecting    lettuce    seed    for    next    season.     School    gardens 
nnake  a  practice  of  growing  seed. 
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Members  of  pig  club  and   their  entries   in  the  competition  at  the  garden-day  celebration  in  Bauan. 
Batangas.     Pig-club  members  own  3.000  high-grade  hogs. 
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entering  the  contests  because  not  enough  teachers  are  available 
to  handle  the  home  work  and  to  give  the  necessary  instruction 
in  the  school.  It  has  been  considered  advisable  to  restrict  the 
number  of  projects  and  thereby  to  insure  well-developed  ones. 

The  figures  below  give  an  idea  of  the  increase  in  interest  in 
agricultural  clubs  in  one  school  year: 


Enrolment 


191(1-17    1917-lS 


Gardening 

Hoar  raisinflr 

Poultry  raising:. 
Fruit  ifrowinif.. 
Corn  j?rowin>r  .. 
Cooking 


Total  - 


6.061 
1.638 
4.271 
2.283 
1.626 
120 


14.893 


8.928 
1.260 
4.286 
1.667 
1.669 
366 


18. 176 


The  average  value  of  production  of  the  forty-one  winners 
in  the  provincial  agricultural-club  contests  during  the  school 
year   1917-18   was  ^5.37.     This   is  a  material   improvement 
over  the  average  of  TSO  of  the  previous  year. 
contMti        Eight   of   the    winners   raised   products    valued 
at  more  than  ^100  each. 
The  five  largest  producers  received  these  returns  for  their 
labor:  ^538  (pig  raising) ;  ?=328  (pig  raising) ;  P225.16  (gar- 
dening) ;  f=211.07  (gardening) ;  1P150  (poultry). 

Of  the  41  winners  of  the  club  contests  14  raised  vegetables, 
9  raised  pigs,  17  raised  poultry,  and  1  raised  fruit. 

The  garden  contest  was  the  most  popular  club 

contMt         contest,  probably  because  of  the  training  that  the 

teachers  and  the  pupils  have  had  in  gardening. 

A  large  number  of  pupils  entered  the  poultry-raising  contest, 

and  in  most  cases  the  results  were  good.     The  effectiveness  of 

poultry  raising  was  greatly  reduced  in  many  divisions  because 

it  was  impossible  to  obtain  Cantonese  chickens, 

^^^^o^t^rt*^'    which    are    best    suited    to    this    country.     The 

Bureau  of  Agriculture  was  flooded  with  orders  of 

club  members  for  Cantonese  chickens,  but  they  could  fill  only 

abo\it  one  hundred  of  them. 

The  pig-raising  contest  is  very  important,  although  it  pre- 
sents a  number  of  difficulties.     The  initial  expense  is  rather 
large  and  there  is  not  always  a  supply  of  hog  feed.     During 
the  school  year  1917-18,  1,260  boys  enrolled  in 
^  co^eir*^      the  pig-raising  contest.    The  effectiveness  of  the 
contest  was  greatly  reduced  because  there  are 
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Fruit-Orowlnff 
Oonteit 


no  public  breeding  boars  of  desirable  quality  in  many  of  the 
towns.^ 

corn-Growing         The  enrolment  in  the  corn-growing  contest  was 

conteit  not  large,  but  the  results  were  good. 
In  the  fruit-growing  contest  the  growing  of  papayas  and  of 
bananas  is  emphasized.  The  boys  are  required  to  grow  one 
hundred  trees  of  each  of  these  fruits.  The  fruit-growing  con- 
test did  not  arouse  the  same  amount  of  enthu- 
siasm as  did  the  other  contests  because  the 
contestants  have  to  wait  longer  for  the  returns 
of  their  labor.  The  enrolment  was  1,467,  and  many  thousands 
of  banana  and  of  papaya  trees  were  planted. 

In  the  cooking  contest  instruction  was  given  the  girls  in  food 
preparation   and    in   food   conservation.     The   enrolment   was 
Cooking         limited  to  make  sure  that  there  would  be  facilities 
Oonteit         enough  to  give  the  instruction  as  outlined. 
For  several  years  animal  husbandry  has  been  encouraged. 
Now  improved  range  and  dairy  catt}e,  improved  hogs,  and  im- 
proved chickens  are  found  at  a  number  of  schools.     Schools  doing 
extensive  field  work  in  agriculture  are  provided 
with  work  animals.     The  proper  care  and  the 
proper  use  of  these  animals  are  taught  by  actual 
field  practice.     At  many  settlement  farm  schools  the  people  of 
the  locality  see  the  first  practical  examples  of  the  use  of  animals 
in  farm  work.     Club  work  has  increased  the  number  of  animal 
projects. 

Poultry  work  has  been  limited  to  the  raising  of  Cantonese 

chickens.     A  number  of  schools  have  both  school   and  home 

Poultry         poultry  projects  and  a  large  number  of  Cantonese 

projeoti        chickens  have  been  distributed  among  the  people. 

The  table  below  shows  the  growth  of  this  work  since  the 

school  year  1913-14 : 


1 

Hnibandry 


Year 

Schools 

with 
Poultry 

Chickens 
Owned 

Home 
Projects 

3 
4,748 

Cantonese 

Chickens 

Distributed 

Chickens 
Raised 

1913-14  

10 
60 

826 
51.448 

50 
8.241 

3,000 

1917-18 

133,440 

*"One  great  thing  accomplished  is  that  the  daughters  of  the  rich  who 
seemed  to  be  delicate  and  who  did  not  want  to  handle  the  food  of  hogs 
were  entirely  transformed  after  being  enrolled  in  hog  raising.  They  them- 
selves prepare  the  food,  feed  their  hogs,  and  clean  the  pens  and  the  yards. 
They  love  the  work  and  their  animals.  One  father  said  that  his  daughters, 
who  had  been  lazy,  now  wake  up  early  in  the  morning  and  go  to  attend 
their  hogs — ^they  love  to  care  for  them." — Supervising  teacher,  Agno, 
Pangasinan. 
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Hog-raising  projects  have  been  established  at  most  schools 
doing  special  work  in  agriculture.  Many  of  these  schools  keep 
public  breeding  boars,  no  charge  being  made  for  the  services 
of  these  animals.  The  Central  Luzon  Agricul- 
tural School,  the  Lagangilang  Agricultural  School^ 
and  the  settlement  farm,  schools  in  Nueva  Viz- 
caya  have  produced  much  of  the  meat  consumed  in  the  school 
mess. 

The  figures  below  indicate  the  growth  of  hog-raising  projects 
since  the  school  year  1913-14 : 


Hog-Baiiinf 
Projeoti 


Year 

Hoffs 
Owned 

Public 

Breeding 

Boars 

8 
27 

Hoff« 
RaiMd 

200 
7.786 

Home 
ProjecU 

1913-14 

80 
8.276 

2 

1917-18 

1.867 

Cattle  raising  receives  attention  in  the  schools  of  agriculture. 
Range  cattle  run  with  Nellore  bulls  at  the  Mailag  Agricultural 
School  and  at  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School.  The 
Trinidad  Agricultural  School  has  a  herd  of  range 
cattl^  and  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School 
has  a  herd  of  dairy  cattle.  Four  schools  have 
range  cattle,  three  schools  have  registered  bulls,  eighty  schools 
have  work  bullocks,  and  forty-six  schools  have  carabaos. 

The  table  below  gives  an  idea  of  the  growth  of  interest  in 
cattle  raising  since  the  school  year  1913-14 : 


Oattlt 
Projeoti 


Year 

Ranire 
Cattle 

Dairy 
Cattle 

Work 
Cattle 

Carabaos 

HorMt 

1913-14                                   

1 
94 

60 
124 

15 
176 

8 

1917-18 , 

10 

a 

There  have  been  few  instances  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the 

people  to  support  the  work  of  the  schools  of  agriculture.     Land 

has  been  given,  animals  have  been  loaned,  and  buildings  have 

been   constructed   free   of  charge.    There   is   a 

^ttiVpelp^e**'    constant  demand  for  farm  schools.     Legislation 

which  will  provide  funds  enough  to  meet  this 

increasing  demand  for  agricultural  instruction  is  now  under 

consideration. 

The  sericultural  project  which  has  been  conducted  for  several 

years  at  the  Batac  Farm  School  is  to  be  abandoned.    While 

all  work  in  the  production  of  silk  was  done  by  pupils  under 

the  guidance  of  teachers  trained  by  silk  experts 

serioidtiiro      of  the  Bureau  of  Science,  it  was  not  possible  to 

produce  a  marketable  quality  in  sufficient  quantity 

168684        4 
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to  make  its  production  profitable.  A  fair  grade  of  raw  silk  was 
produced,  but  no  market  could  be  found  for  it  in  the  quantity 
available.  To  sell  the  raw  silk,  the  school  found  it  necessary 
to  make  coarse  thread  out  of  it.  In  this  form  the  silk  found 
a  limited  market  among  local  weavers.  Apparently  many  diffi- 
culties other  than  those  of  production  will  have  to  be  overcome 
before  sericulture  will  be  profitable  in  the  Philippines. 

When  schools  were  established  among  the  Moros  on  the  islands 
of  the  Sulu  group,  the  question  of  suitable  industrial  training 
offered  new  problems.  The  islands  inhabited  by  these  people, 
who  have  for  centuries  been  sea  rovers,  provided 
few  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  crops.  Sea 
gardening  was  therefore  introduced  into  the 
schools.  Training  in  the  preparation  of  trepang,  of  sponges, 
and  of  shells  for  the  market  has  been  given  the  pupils.  The 
schools  have  sea  gardens  in  which  attention  is  given  the  culture 
of  marketable  sea  products,  especially  of  certain  kinds  of  sponges. 
The  tables  below  give  an  idea  of  the  growth 
of  school  agricultural  work  during  the  last  four 
years : 


8ea 

Oardeninf 


General 
BUtlitloi 


Number  of — 

1014-15 

1917-18 

School  irardent 

3.280 

46.689 

4 

8 

47 

1,423 

4.023 

Home  urardens 

103,668 

Agricultural  ichoola 

9 

Farm  schools _ .                                                  ... 

12 

Settlement  farm  schools 

117 

Garden  days __ _. . 

1,340 

Aflrricultural  clubs 

1.166 

Number  of  hectares  cultivated— 

1914-16 

1017-18 

At  agricultural  schools.. .         _    __                        

266 

58 

112 

641 

301 

At  farm  schools 

101 

At  settlement  farm  schools .....      .        

436 

In  school  and  home  gardens 

1.649 

By  aflrricultural  clubs 

122 

Enrolment  in— 

191< 

>-16 

191 

7-18 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Aflrricultural  schools 

668 

1.117 

3.302 

64.117 

66 

366 

1,141 

2,000 

1,376 
1.668 
6.013 
98.970 
14.660 

116.676 

97 

Farm  schools .  ..        .         .  . 

696 

Settlement  farm  schools. 

2,251 

Gardeninflr .    . 

10,286 

Aflrricultural  clubs 

3.426 

Home    projects,   includini;    clubs,   home  srardenin?.   and 
home  farm  projects 

63.932 

148 

7.460 

The  number    (4,023)    of  school  gardens  in   1917-18  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  163,  or  4  per  cent,  over  the  number  of  school 
gardens  in  1916-17. 

The  number  (103,668)  of  home  gardens  repre- 
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sents  an  increase  of  49,013,  or  89  per  cent,  over  the  number  of 
home  gardens  in  1916-17. 

The  number  (34,931)  of  farmers  exhibiting  at  garden-day 
celebrations  represents  an  increase  of  10,000,  or  40  per  cent, 
over  the  number  of  farmers  exhibiting  at  garden-day  celebra- 
tions in  1916-17. 

The  number  (1,649)  of  hectares  cultivated  in  gardens  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  625,  or  127  per  cent,  over  the  number  of 
hectares  cultivated  in  1916-17. 

The  total  value  (1^=221,545.10)  of  production  in  gardens  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  1^148,393.27,  or  202  per  cent,  over  the  total 
value  in  1916-17. 

The  number  (102,239)  of  pupils  who  took  gardening  in 
1917-18  represents  an  increase  of  29,598,  or  41  per  cent,  over 
the  number  of  pupils  who  took  gardening  in  1916-17. 

The  number  (18,160)  of  club  members  represents  an  increase 
of  3,387,  or  23  per  cent,  over  the  number  of  club  members  in 
1916-17. 

The  number  (122)  of  hectares  cultivated  represents  an  in- 
crease of  45,  or  60  per  cent,  over  the  number  of  hectares  culti- 
vated in  1916-17. 

The  total  value  ("^88,742.39)  of  production  of  clubs  represents 
an  increase  of  ^52,148,  or  142  per  cent,  over  the  value  of  pro- 
duction in  1916-17. 

The  average  value  of  production  of  14,770  agricultural-club 
members  was  ^6.22. 

The  number  (838)  of  hectares  cultivated  at  farm  and  agricul- 
tural schools  represents  an  increase  of  195,  or  30  per  cent,  over 
the  number  of  hectares  cultivated  in  1916-17. 

The  total  value  ('n05,818.77)  of  production  of  farm  and 
agricultural  schools  represents  an  increase  of  ^52,260.35,  or  28 
per  cent,  over  the  value  of  production  in  1916-17. 

The  number  (2,609)  of  hectares  cultivated  by  schoolboys  who 
secured  a  production  of  'P'416,106.25  represents  an  average  pro- 
duction of  ^161  a  hectare. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  at  sometime  during  the  year 
engaged  in  the  production  of  crops  was  131,990,  and  the  average 
value  of  production  was  1P4. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  farm  schools  was  10,978, 
and  the  average  value  of  production  was  ^10. 

The  average  value  of  production  of  the  41  winners  in  the 
agricultural-club  contests  was  ^5.37. 

On  March  31,  1918,  school  pupils  owned  3.275  hogs  and  51,448 
chickens. 
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INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION 

During  1918  the  course  of  study  in  industrial  subjects  was 

subjected  to  but  few  changes,  the  most  important  of  which 

were  the  introduction  of  domestic  science  into  the  first  year 

oiutngei  In       ^^  ^  ^^^  h.igh  schools   and   a   slight  reduction 

courie  of       in  the  amount  of  industrial  work  required  of 

study  gjj.|g  jjj  ^Yie  primary  grades. 

Since  the  market  for  many  industrial  articles  had  been  cur- 
tailed by  conditions  incident  to  the  war,  it  was  decided  to  make 
quality  of  work,  rather  than  quantity  of  production,  the  aim. 
More  The  pupils,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  had 

^Qn^mjoT     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  understand  that  their  work  would 
Work  not  be  accepted  on  orders  unless  it  was  of  an 

exceptionally  high  standard,  put  forth  their  best  efforts.  The 
result  was  that  more  industrial  articles  of  high  quality  were 
received  during  1918  by  the  General  Sales  Department  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  than  ever  before. 

Since  the  bulk  of  the  output  in  basketry  is  so  large  as  com- 
pared with  its  value,  exporters  have  found  it  unprofitable  to 
handle  basketwork  when  freight  rates  are  so  high.     Therefore, 
one  of  the  most  trying  industrial  problems  of  the 
pr^bie^        year  was  to  limit  the  output  in  basketry  and 
at  the  same  time  to  continue  enough  of  the  work 
to  make  it  possible  to  extend  the  teaching  of  this  craft  when 
freight  rates  go  down. 

To  limit  the  output  in  basketry,  it  was  decided   (1)  to  give 
export  basketry  only  to  boys  of  the  fourth  and  of  the  fifth  grade, 
(2)  to  accept  on  orders  only  basketwork  of  the  highest  quality, 
(3)   to  increase  the  enrolment  of  pupils  in  the 
Output*''*      classes  in  gardening,   (4)   to  increase  the  mem- 
bership of  agricultural  clubs,  and  (5)  to  increase 
the  enrolment  of  pupils  in  the  classes  in  bamboo-rattan  furni- 
ture making. 

Besides  helping  to  limit  the  production  of  baskets,  the  in- 
crease in  the  enrolment  of  pupils  in  the  classes  in  gardening 
and. the  increase  in  the  membership  of  agricultural  clubs  added 
interest  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  food-production  campaign. 
Among  the  problems  encountered  in  1918  was  that  of  keeping 
the  industrial  classes  supplied  with  suitable  materials  and  with 
adequate  equipment.     It  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  im- 
ported materials  for  the  classes  in  lace  making 
p^wIL         ^"^  ^^^  *^®  classes  in  embroidery,  and  it  was 
^  *"^"        even  difficult  to  obtain  at  reasonable  prices  native 
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materials  for  the  classes  in  basketry.  When  imported  mate- 
rials were  obtainable,  the  prices  were  so  exhorbitant  as  to  be 
almost  prohibitory.  The  work  of  sewing  classes  was  hampered 
because  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  scissors,  thimbles, 
and  other  equipment  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  the  avera^ 
pupil.  Practical  work  in  domestic-science  classes  was  much 
impeded  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  imported  kitchen 
supplies. 

Industrial  work  in  Philippine  schools  aims   (1)  to  inculcate 

in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  a  sjonpathetic  attitude  toward  labor, 

(2)  to  encourage  industrious  habits,  (3)  to  teach  the  fundamen- 

Aimi  of        *^^^  ^^  ^^^^  craftsmanship,  and    (4)    to  teach 

induitrui       trades  by  the  use  of  which  pupils  may  earn  a 

^®'^  livelihood  after  they  leave  school. 

It  is  being  realized  more  and  more  that  the  pedagogical  side 

of  industrial  instruction  is  quite  as  valuable  as  the  commercial 

side  and  that  the  money  that  a  child  makes  out  of  the  work 

Output  In       ^^^^  ^*  school  is  of  minor  importance  as  com- 

character  and  pared  with  such  fundamental  character-building 
in  Money  elements  as  industrious  habits,  sjrmpathy  for 
labor,  need  of  cleanliness,  etc.  Yet  it  is  felt  that  an  endeavor 
should  be  made  to  increase  the  total  value  of  the  output  in  school 
crafts  in  order  to  instil  in  pupils  the  value  of  efficiency.  Among 
the  means  that  have  been  effectively  employed  in  a  few  places 
to  this  end  are:  (1)  the  setting  of  minimum  requirements,  (2) 
the  scheduling  of  work  to  be  completed  within  definite  time 
limits,  and  (3)  the  giving  of  speed  tests  at  frequent  intervals. 

The  following  crafts  were  taught  in  the  schools  during  the 
last  year:  embroidery,  bobbin  lace  making  (including  the  mak- 
ing of  torchon,  clunny,  and  Valenciennes),  filet  lace  making, 
making  of  crocheted   lace,   cooking  and   house- 
tIuT'        keeping,   sewing,   elementary  handweaving,   hat 
making,  mat  making   (including  the  making  of 
coir  doormats),  slipper  making,  loom  weaving,  bamboo-rattan 
furniture  making,  municipal-shop  work,  trade-school  and  provin- 
cial-shop work,  school  and  home  gardening,  farm  and  agricul- 
tural work,  and  work  connected  with  agricultural  clubs. 

Compilations  for  the  year  1918  show  that  industrial  work 
in  five  or  more  of  the  standardized  courses  was  taught  in  prac- 
tically all  of  the  school  divisions.  Nearly  all  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  primary  and  of  the  intermediate  grades  engaged 
in  some  form  of  industrial  work,  and  about  600  girls  in  the 
first  year  of  the  secondary  course  took  domestic  science. 
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Those  in  the  field  are  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  indus- 
trial work  by  circulars,  by  technical  bulletins,  and  by  other 
publications  sent  out  by  the  General  Office.     The 
^"nVw^*^       industrial  section  of  the  Philippine  Education, 
material  for  which  section  is  prepared  in  the 
General  Office,  contains  items  of  interest  on  the  industrial  work 
in  the  different  sections  of  the  Islands. 

During  1918  the  textbook  on  housekeeping  was  revised.     The 
first  manuscript  for  a  manual  on  embroidery  has  been  completed 
and  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  printer.     The  work 
pubiioatiom      on  the  first  manuscript  for  a  manual  on  hand- 
weaving  will  be  completed  soon. 
Nearly  all  of  the  supervision  of  industrial  work  is  done  by 
division  industrial  supervisors,  most  of  whom  now  are  Filipinos. 
Traveling  industrial  teachers,  trained  in  one  or  more  of  the 
crafts  taught  in  the  schools,  are  sent  out  from 
BupeVvu\on       ^^^  General   Office  to  render  assistance   in   the 
teaching  and  in  the  supervision  of  the  work.     The 
services   of  these  teachers  make   up  to  some  extent  for  the 
supervision  once  given  by  general  industrial  supervisors  sent 
out  by  the  General  Office.     This  sort  of  supervision  has  been 
found  inexpensive  and  has  been  found  so  effective  that  it  will 
probably  become  more  and  more  general. 

During  the  year  the  activities  of  the  General  Sales  Depart- 
ment have  been  confined  more  to  the  disposal  of  accumulated 
stocks  than  to  the  stimulation  of  production.     The  grand  total 
General         ^^  sales  of  embroidery,  basketry,  and  lace  was 
Sales  P176,016.50,  which  included  1^9,033.06  worth  of 

Department  embroidery,  1^56,811.62  worth  of  basketwork,  and 
^20,ni.S2  worth  of  lace.  Orders  for  industrial  articles  were 
received  by  the  General  Sales  Department  from  Philippine  and 
from  foreign  firms  to  the  amount  of  ^62,267.98.  The  total  value 
of  orders  accepted  by  the  schools  was  ^121,309.71.  The  total 
value  of  articles  received  from  the  schools  was  1P154,118.88, 
which  included  '^78,189.93  worth  of  embroidery,  ^43,729.13 
worth  of  basketry,  ^18,261.68  worth  of  bobbin  and  filet  lace, 
1^8,419.71  worth  of  crochet  lace,  ^1,994.20  worth  of  slippers, 
^1,363.90  worth  of  coir  mats,  ^21.06  worth  of  other  mats. 
The  total  value  of  articles  received  from  the  schools  during  July, 
1918,  was  1^39,260.19. 

The  General  Sales  Department  maintains  two  stores — a  whole- 
sale store  and  a  retail  store.  The  value  of  sales  in  the  whole- 
sale store  was  nearly  ^150,000  and  the  value  of  sales  in  the 
retail  store  was  nearly  ^0,000.     The  output  in  embroidery 
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sold  better  than  the  output  in  any  of  the  other  school  crafts 
because  it  could  be  exported  by  parcels  post,  and  parcels-post 
rates  were  no  higher  during  the  war  than  before.  The  output 
in  embroidery  consisted  mainly  of  lingerie  and  of  handkerchiefs. 
Among  baskets  the  best  sellers  were :  waste-paper  baskets,  desk 
baskets,  buntal  and  coiled-abaca  baskets.  Many  abaca  slippers 
of  high-grade  workmanship  and  of  attractive  colors  were  received 
from  the  schools  and  they  .were  much  in  d^inand  at  the  salesrooms. 

Orders  for  thousands  of  yards  of  Valenciennes  lace  were  re- 
fused because  all  pupils  able  to  do  work  as  difficult  as  this  were 
engaged  on  an  order  of  an  American  firm  for  30,000  yards. 
Since  torchon  and  cluny  laces  are  made  in  China 
orderi  for  lowcr  prices  than  they  can  be  made  for  in  the 
Philippines,  the  demand  for  these  has  been  small. 
Although  filet  lace  is  also  made  in  China,  the  demand  here  has 
remained  fairly  good.  . 

The  number  of  orders  received  by  the  General  Sales  Depart- 
ment from  commercial  houses  has  been  smaller  this  year  than 
last.  The  commercial  houses  have  not  cared  to  stock  up  heavily 
because  of  the  high  prices  of  materials,  because  of  the  high 
freight  rates,  and  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  conditions.  The 
General  Sales  Department  has  lost  a  number  of  orders  because 
it  has  not  been  able  to  guarantee  delivery  on  certain  dates. 

It  was  the  policy  in  1918  not  to  place  orders  in  the  field  for 
more  work  than  could  be  well  done.  As  a  consequence  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  force  orders  on  any  division.  Most 
of  the  orders  placed  in  the  field  have  been  for  articles  already  in 
stock.  A  few  orders,  however,  have  been  placed  for  commercial 
houses  which  wanted  goods  made  after  dome  special  design. 

A  large  American  commercial  house,  which  has  been  placing 
orders  with  the  Sales  Department  ever  since  it  was  first  organ- 
ized and  which  has  not  been  discouraged  by  the  inability  of  the 
Sales  Department  to  make  deliveries  at  specified  times,  placed 
larger  orders  in  1918  than  ever  before  for  deliveries  on  inde- 
finite dates.  This  shows  that  it  is  possible  for  the  Sales  Depart- 
ment to  please  the  buyer,  if  the  buyer  is  not  too  insistent  on 
delivery  on  definite  dates. 

Due  to  the  placing  of  more  emphasis  on  quality  of  work,  the 
DecreAie  In  General  Sales  Department  rejected  fewer  articles 
Number  of      durfng  1918  than  ever  before  during  the  same 

Rejection.  j^^^j^  ^^  ^.^^ 

Although  several  household  embroidery  centers  are  yet  under 
the  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  although  a  few  new 
ones  have  been  started,  the  number  of  these  centers  has  de- 
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creased,  because  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Bureau 
^oentwnl*       ^  ^^^^  them  over  to  private  concerns  after  they 
have  become  well  established. 
Besides  establishing  embroidery  centers,  the  Bureau  is  hand- 
ling much  of  the  output  of  a  few  household  centers  engaged  in 
the  making  of  pandan  embroidery  containers.     This  is  being 
done  not  only  for  the  convenience  of  the  centers  but  also  for 
the  convenience  of  M^ila  embroidery,  houses. 

Besides  gardening  and  agricultural  activities,  the  industrial 
work  for  boys  includes  elementary  handweaving,  basketry,  hat 
induitrtai       making,  mat  making,  and  slipper  making,  bamboo- 
work  rattan  furniture  making,  elementary  woodwork- 
for  Boyi        ^^^^  ^^^  trade-school  work. 
Either  elementary  handweaving  of  buri,  pandan,  or  sedge 
strips  or  elementary  handweaving  of  bamboo  splints  was  taught 
to  nearly  80,000  pupils.     The  exercises  in  the  weaving  of  soft 
atfd  of  hard  strips  were  revised  so  as  to  include 
^^^ff     the  making  of  articles  that  would  be  useful  to 

pupils  in  their  homes. 
Perhaps  no  other  course  is  of  greater  practical  value  to  the 
average  schoolboy  than  basketry.     In  collecting  the  materials 
of  which  the  basket  is  made,  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  plants 
growing  in  his  locality  and  he  learns  the  value 
Baiketry        of  the  materials  obtained  from  these  plants.     He 
learns  the  essential  characteristics  of  prime  mate- 
rials and  he  learns  to  select  and  to  prepare  them.     He  learns 
the  value  of  suitable  tools  and  he  learns  how  to  care  for  them. 
He  learns  the  necessity  of  working  according  to  instructions. 
He  learns  the  value  of  accuracy  and  of  uniformity.     He  learns 
weaving.     He  learns  something  of  designing  and  he  learns  how 
to  place  designs.     He  learns  to  choose  colors  and  he  learns  how 
to  mix  them  to  make  other  colors. 

The  work  in  basketry  while  carried  on  within  much  narrower 
limits  than  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  highly  satisfactory 
from  the  standpoint  of  excellence  of  output.  The  schools  have 
never  produced  so  many  high-grade  baskets  made  after  standard 
specifications.  This  has  been  an  exceptionally  good  year  for 
the  small  ornamental  basket  of  buntal  and  abaca  fiber. 

More  than  46,000  primary  boys  and  more  than  8,000  inter-^ 
mediate  boys  made  baskets  of  some  sort  during  the  year.  The 
number  of  boys  taking  basketry  is  less  than  for  several  years 
for  reasons  already  mentioned. 
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Two  hundred  baskets  of  nine  Philippine  designs  made  by  students  in  the  Malay  Training 
College,  Malacca,  under  the  direction  of  a  Filipino  teacher.  An  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the 
Philippine  public  schools  in  the  Far  East. 


*H  ^'  *C- 


Students  of  the  Malay  Training  College,  Malacca,  where  Philippine  basketry  has  been  In- 
troduced as  the  result  of  a  visit  to  the  Philippines  of  the  assistant  director  of  education  of  the 
Federated   Malay  States. 


ANNUAL    RKI'ORT,    HlJKKAJJ    OK    EDI'CATION,    liUH.) 


W/^^^^^^'^-^'j^^w  ^H^^^'^ 

A  fifth-standard   class  of  the  Analo-Chinese  School  at  Penang.     The  Filipino  teacher  in  charge  is 
conducting  a   lesson   in  conversational   English. 


A  Filipino  teacher  in  charge  of  a  class  in  music  at  the  Anglo-Chinese   School,    Penang.     In   this 
school  are  five  Filipino  teachers. 


w^io^y 
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The  work  in  this  course  is  begun  in  the  second  or  in  the  third 
grade  at  the  discretion  of  the  division  superintendent.     It  in- 
cludes the  making  of  baskets  which  are  of  use 
Bailk^t  ^e     ^^  *^^  home  or  which  are  suitable  for  export  trade. 
Although  basketry  was  taught  in  42  divisions 
during  the  year,  comparatively  few  baskets  were  sent  to  Manila 
for  export  trade. 

The  output  in  basketry  during  1918  was  valued  at  more  than 
f=58,000. 

Hat  making  was  taught  in  12  divisions,  to  4,956  primary  pupils 
and  to  509  intermediate  pupils.     Most  of  the  out- 
put was  sold  locally. 
Mat  making  was   taught   in    13   divisions.     The  work  was 
confined  mostly  to  the  making  of  coir  mats,  but 
lut  XAkinr      a  few  buri  mats  and  a  few  tikug  mats  have 

been  made. 
Slipper  making  was  taught  in  12  divisions,  to  approximately 
900   primary   pupils    and   to   about   300    intermediate    pupils. 
In  some  schools  girls  have  taken  this  work  because 
^^^l         it  involves  the  use  of  the  needle.     Most  of  the  out- 
put in  slipper  making  has  been  disposed  of  locally. 
The  most  popular  slippers  are  the  fancy  and  daintily  colored 
slippers  without  heels.     They  are  made  of  abaca  fiber,  with 
uppers  in  needle-point  lace  stitch  and  with  soles  of  braided  fiber. 
Bamboo-rattan   furniture   making   probably   appeals   to   the 
people  as  much  as  any  other  industrial  course  for  boys,  and 
the  output  of  few  industrial  courses  fills  a  more  decided  need. 
Bamboo-uattan    Although  the  teaching  of  this  craft  was  extended 
Furniture        during  1918,   it  is  still  taught  only  in  a  com- 
^*^*°^         paratively  few  places  because  of  the  scarcity  in 
most  localities  of  suitable  rattan.     It  was  taught  in  25  divisions, 
to  more  than  1,500  primary  pupils  and  to  about  1,600  inter- 
mediate pupils.     This  work  as  a  school  craft  has  reached  its 
highest  development  in  Lopez,  Tayabas,  where  56  primary  and 
93  intermediate  pupils  took  the  work  and  produced  furniture 
to  the  value  of  more  than  'Pl,450. 

Elementary  woodworking  was  taught  in  23  divisions,  to  about 

1,500  primary  and  to  more  than  5,600  intermediate  pupils.     Due 

to  the  enrolment  of  younger  pupils  in  the  primary  grades  from 

year  to  year,   the   number   of  schools   offering 

wi^wotktog     instruction  in  woodworking  to  primary  children 

is  steadily  decreasing. 
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During  the  year  34  trade  schools  and  provincial  shops  have 

been  in  operation  with  a  total  enrolment  of  about  3,200  pupils, 

most  of  whom  were  in  intermediate  grades.     In  these  schools 

Trade  Bohooii     ^^^^  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  woodworking 

and  Provincial    than  on  ironworking.     The  total  output  of  these 

®^'*^"  schools  for  1918  was  valued  at  nearly  1^260,000 

and  the  profit  on  the  work  was  something  more  than  ^8,000. 

The  industrial  work  of  these  schools  has  been  impeded  because 

the  shops  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  repair  parts  from  Manila, 

where  dealers  h^ve  kept  in  stock  only  the  most  essential  parts. 

In  general,  the  industrial  work  for  girls  includes  plain  sewing, 

cooking  and  housekeeping,  embroidery,  and  lace  making.     In 

induitriai       some  divisions  elementary  handweaving  is  taught 

Work  for        to  girls  in  the  lower  primary  grades ;  in  some 

<**'i"  divisions  hat  and  slipper  making  are  taught  to 

a  few  girls  in  intermediate  grades;  and  in  some  divisions  home 

gardening  is  taken  by  a  few  girls. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  plain  sewing, 

from  the  zeal  with  which  the  pupils  take  hold  of  the  work,  and 

from  the  improvement  in  the  dress  of  schoolgirls 

Plain  Sowing     and  of  their  home  folks,  it  may  be  stated  without 

fear  of  contradiction  that  plain   sewing  is  the 

most  popular  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  practical  of  any  of 

the  industrial  courses  prescribed  for  girls. 

Although  there  are  naturally  some  variations  in  the  efficiency 
of  instruction  in  plain  sewing,  the  quality  of  the  work  of  plain- 
sewing  classes  is  steadily  improving  and  has  already  reached  a 
remarkably  high  degree  of  excellence.  About  115,000  girls  of 
nearly  900  municipUities  were  enrolled  in  plain-sewing  classes 
last  year. 

So  successfully  has  this  course  been  taught  that  there  are 
few  schoolgirls  in  the  Philippines  who  are  not  wearing  dresses 
made  by  themselves  and  there  are  few  families  who  do  not  use 
Bureau  of  Education  patterns,  which  are  revised  from  year  to 
year  to  meet  the  changing  dictates  of  fashions.  As  a  result  of 
the  teaching  of  this  course,  the  dress  of  the  average  schoolgirl 
has  been  much  improved  during  the  last  ten  years. 

During  the  last  year  most  of  the  time  for  practice  work  in 

plain  sewing  was  devoted  to  the  making  of  garments  for  refugee 

children  and  to  the  making  of  hospital  supplies.     In  some  places 

Eed  Cross       the  girls  have  been  assisted  in  this  work  by  boys 

piiJTn.s'oiling     ^^^  ^^^  ™^^^  ^^  *^®  cutting.     Out  of  the  thou- 

*oiasMa°'     sands  and  thousands  of  articles  made  for  the  Red 

Cross  in  the  schools,  only  a  comparatively  few  had  to  be  altered 
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after  being  received  in  Manila.     This  speaks  well  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  instruction  in  sewing  classes. 

Plain  sewing  is  started  in  the  first  or  in  the  second  grade.  It 
is  taught  in  all  intermediate  grades  and  in  those  secondary 
schools  which  give  the  domestic-science  course.  Plain  sewing 
has  been  taught  to  nearly  100,000  primary  pupils,  to  about  15,000 
intermediate  pupils,  and  to  more  than  300  secondary  pupils. 

Of  the  commercial  work  done  by  public-school  girl^,  embroid- 
ery continues  to  be  the  most  important.  Most  of  the  work  has 
been  of  the  typical  Philippine  variety  which  is  known  in  other 
countries  as  French  embroidery,  but  some  mosaic 
Embroidery  work  and  some  Italian  cutwork  has  been  done. 
Most  of  the  time  of  classes  in  embroidery  has 
been  devoted  to  the  embroidery  of  undergarments,  because  ex- 
porters seem  to  be  more  interested  in,  the  purchase  of  articles 
of  this  kind.  However,  thousands  of  handkerchiefs,  much  table 
linen,  and  many  articles  of  baby  clothing  have  been  embroidered. 
The  work  in  embroidery  is  classified  as  sampler  work  or  as 
commercial  work.  Sampler  work  is  of  two  kinds — elementary 
and  advanced.  The  elementary  sampler  work  must  be  done  by 
the  girls  of  the  third  and  of  the  fourth  grade  before  they  are 
permitted  to  do  even  the  simplest  commercial  work,  and  ad- 
vanced sampler  work  must  be  done  by  the  girls  of  intermediate 
grades  before  they  are  permitted  to  do  commercial  work  of  an 
advanced  nature.  During  the  year  embroidery  was  taught  in 
nearly  every  division  to  nearly  29,000  primary  pupils,  to  about 
14,500  intermediate  pupils,  and  to  more  than  650  secondary 
pupils.  The  number  of  pupils  who  did  elementary  sampler  work 
was  nearly  38,000. 

As  commercial  work  for  girls  bobbin  lace  making  is  second 

in  importance  to  embroidery.     It  was  taught  in  23  divisions, 

to  more  than  6,000  primary  pupils.     The  estimated  value  of 

the  output  in  this  craft  in   1918  was  Wl,200. 

Bobbin  Lace      Most  of  the  lace  has  been  of  two  designs  and  of 

the  variety  known  as  Valenciennes,  which  was 

introduced  into  Philippine  public  schools  two  or  three  years 

ago. 

Although  a  very  large  percentage  of  schoolgirls  know  how 

to  crochet,  the  making  of  Irish  crochet  lace  was 

Irish  taught  in  6  divisions,  to  more  than  1,200  primary 

pupils  and  to  more  than  100  intermediate  pupils. 

More  than  14,000  primary  and  more  than  4,000  intermediate 

pupils  engaged  in  lace  making  of  the  three  general  classes  (bob- 
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bin,  crochet,  filet)   and  produced  lace  to  the  value  of  nearly 
^9,000. 

Loom  weaving  is  not  carried  on  very  extensively  in  the  schools 

because  the  looms  take  up  so  much  space.     It  was  taught  last 

year  in  5  divisions,  to  more  than  200  pupils,  most  of  whom  were 

in  the  primary  grades.     Most  of  the  loom  weaving 

Loom  woavinf  is  done  by  Igorot  schoolgirls  in  the  Mountain 
Province.  The  output  in  this  craft  consists 
mainly  of  cloth  some  of  which  the  girls  use  to  make  their  dresses 
and  the  rest  of  which  they  sell  in  the  locality.  Bags,  pillow 
covers,  and  bedspreads  are  also  made  in  a  variety  of  attractive 
colors  and  designs  to  the  value  of  hundreds  of  pesos.  Loom 
weaving  has  been  retarded  to  some  extent  this  year  because  it 
has  been  impossible  to  obtain  yarns  of  certain  desirable  shades 
and  because  the  price  of  yarn  has  been  so  high  as  to  greatly 
limit  the  sale  of  articles  produced. 

Cooking  and  housekeeping  is  also  a  very  popular  course.     In 

most  places  it  was  offered  only  in  the  intermediate  grades  and 

the  girls  who  took  it  range  in  age  from  12  to  15  years.     More 

than  6,000  primary  and  more  than  14,600  inter- 

HouMkfe^Bf  mediate  pupils  of  40  divisions  were  enrolled  in 
the  course  last  year.  In  at  least  nine  divisions 
only  intermediate  pupils  were  assigned  to  it.  The  teaching  of 
cooking  is  doing  much  to  increase  the  variety  of  food,  to  add 
to  the  number  of  desirable  recipes  in  general  use,  and  to  improve 
the  diet  of  the  average  family.  The  improved  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  many  homes  and  the  gradual  lowering  of  the  death  rate 
among  infants  are  due  in  large  measure  to  the  lessons  on  hygiene 
given  in  connection  with  cooking  and  housekeeping. 

Filet  lace  making  was  taught  in  11  provinces,  to  more  than 

1,800  primary  pupils  and  to  more  than  500  intermediate  pupils. 

Much  of  the  output  has  been  in  short  lengths  and 

ruet  Lace       of  the  narrower  widths.     In  spite  of  the  large 

production  of  filet  lace  in  China,  the  demand  has 

been  great  enough  to  keep  Bureau  of  Education  stocks  of  it  low. 

ACADEMIC  INSTRUCTION 

Although  the  teaching  of  practical  vocational  subjects  is  neces- 
sary in  the  Philippines,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  mak- 
ing of  the  Filipino  people  literate  in  a  common 
Literate'^  a     language  is  the  chief  duty  of  the  public  schools. 
Common         In  fact,  English  is  itself  a  vocational  subject  in 
tiio^wt  Aim     ^  broad  sense.     A  knowledge  of  written  English 
of  Public  BohooiB  and  of  spoken  English  is  often  the  chief  demand 
of  the  employer. 
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A  great  advance  in  academic  instruction  has  taken  place  since 
the  day  Filipino  teachers  studied  each  afternoon  that  which  they 
were  to  teach  the  next  day.  The  development  of  teachers,  the 
Advance  in  publication  of  courses  of  study,  the  organization 
AcAdemio  of  an  effective  system  of  supervision,  and  the  in- 
initruction  creased  amount  of  attention  given  to  methods  of 
conducting  classes,  have  resulted  in  great  improvement  in  aca- 
demic work.  This  improvement  is  reflected  in  the  percentages 
of  promotions,  in  the  determination  of  which  academic  work  is 
the  factor  of  most  weight.  On  the  basis  of  pupils  enrolled  dur- 
ing 1918,  the  increase  in  f)ercentage  of  promotions  over  1917 
was  5  per  cent.  The  year  1918  saw  the  following  improvements 
over  the  year  1912 :  Five  more  pupils  in  each  hundred  remained 
in  school  throughout  the  school  year;  five  more  pupils  in  each 
hundred  were  in  school  every  day;  and  twelve  more  pupils  in 
each  hundred  were  promoted.  In  the  primary  grades  the  rate 
of  improvement  was  greatest  in  the  first  grade,  where  improve- 
ment is  most  desired.  The  large  increase  in  percentages  of  pro- 
motions for  the  intermediate  grades  is  probably  evidence  of  the 
increased  attention  given  to  this  work  during  the  school  year. 
For  some  time  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  intermediate 
school  is  perhaps  the  weakest  point  in  the  system  in  the  eflft- 
ciency  of  academic  work.  In  the  secondary  course  the  percent- 
age of  pupils  promoted  decreased  in  the  second  and  in  the  fourth 
year,  and  increased  in  the  first  and  in  the  third  year. 

The  improvement  in  academic  instruction  was  also  due  to 

the  attention  which  has  been  given  to  the  spoken  word.    An 

attempt  has  been  made  to  make  beginning  pupils  approach  their 

studies  from  as  near  as  possible  the  same  angle 

B^ken**Engiuh  ^^  pupils  whose  mother  tongue  is  English.  To 
bring  this  about,  talking  has  been  emphasized, 
especially  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  school  year.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  have  beginning  pupils  read  and,  after  read- 
ing has  been  begun,  the  speaking  vocabulary  is  kept  ahead  of 
the  reading  vocabulary.  There  are  many  educators  who  say 
that  formal  reading  is  given  too  much  importance  in  American 
schools.  In  the  Philippine  schools  this  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  true  because  in  the  Philippines  (on  account  of  the  difference 
in  the  situation)  reading  should  be  subordinated  to  training  in 
the  use  of  spoken  English.  The  proper  handling  of  oral  speech 
demands  resourcefulness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  often 
the  demand  is  not  satisfactorily  met.  The  results  even  though 
imperfect  are  nevertheless  superior  to  those  obtained  when  over- 
emphasis is  placed  on  reading. 

The  greatest  defect  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  academic 
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subjects — a  defect  especially  liable  to  appear  when  new  ideas 
are  introduced — is  the  tendency  to  make  methods  of  instruction 
mechanical.     This  tendency  is  due  to  the  old  idea 
^MemdlT^       of  teachers  in  demanding  from  the  pupil  a  finished 
product  rather  than  more  activity  and  a  less  per- 
fect result.     There  are  still  those  who  are  more  anxious  to  obtain 
from  the  pupil  the  proper  use  of  words  than  the  proper  com- 
prehension of  ideas.     Some  have  not  yet  seen  that  it  is  possible 
to  get  a  perfect  product  by  means  of  methods  which  lead  to 
little  development  of  the  pupil. 

Organization  of  method  is  necessa^,  but  too  minute  an  organ- 
ization of  details,  especially  as  to  the  more  or  less  mechanical 
matters  connected  with  instruction,  obscures  large  ideas  as  to 
BitouMion  SiiT^^  and  methods.  It  is  these  ideals  however, 
of  Aim  and  of  rather  than  detailed  organization,  that  should  be 
Method  Needed  uppej-j^Qg^  jn  the  miuds  of  teachers.  Teachers' 
meetings  and  teachers'  conferences  fail  to  be  effective  if  the  time 
is  taken  up  by  the  discussion  of  such  details  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  teacher's  table  or  other  similar  matters  of  slight  im- 
port. It  is  believed  that  the  time  has  come  when  supervisors 
and  principals  must  give  attention  to  the  discussion  with  their 
teachers  of  broad  ideas  of  aim  and  of  method  and  must  place 
on  the  teachers  the  responsibility  for  working  out  details.  It 
is  expected  that  this  procedure  will  result  in  many  errors,  but 
it  is  believed  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  instructors  can  develop 
teaching  power.  The  immediate  result  will  not  be  as  perfect  a 
product  as  can  be  secured  by  the  more  mechanical  methods  which 
have  been  in  effect  in  some  places.  The  ultimate  result,  how- 
ever, will  be  infinitely  more  valuable.  It  is  planned  to  empha- 
size at  the  1919  Teachers'  Vacation  Assembly  and  at  division 
normal  institutes  the  necessity  of  placing  the  mechanical  details 
in  a  subordinate  position  and  of  emphasizing  the  vital  points 
that  need  to  be  considered  in  improving  academic  work. 

During  each  year  of  his  school  life,  a  pupil  should  get  instruc- 
tion in  how  to  study.     Proper  methods  of  study  are  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  lessons  that  can  be  acquired  at  school.     In  the 
Teaching        Philippines,  from  the  beginning  of  the  public- 
Pnpiii  to        school  system,  too  much  home  work  has  been  done 
8*«*y  by  pupils.     As  a  result,  in  many  cases,  studies  are 

carried  on  under  unfavorable  conditions,  and  bad  habits  of  study 
are  formed.  The  general  introduction  of  the  two-division  pro- 
gram into  the  primary  grades  in  recent  years  has  solved  the 
problem  of  home  study  for  the  first  four  years  of  the  elementary 
course.     Experiments  in  dividing  the  forty-minute  period  in  the 
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intermediate  school  into  a  t^^'enty-five-minute  recitation  period 
and  a  fifteen-minute  study  period  have  been  made  in  some  places, 
and  the  change  promises  to  be  successful  or  at  least  to  deserve 
further  trial.  In  the  intermediate  school  the  length  of  the  day's 
program  makes  it  necessary  for  students  to  do  much  of  their 
work  at  home.  To  lessen  the  amount  of  home  work  of  interme- 
diate pupils,  the  extension  of  the  plan  of  dividing  the  period  is 
recommended  for  trial. 

In  the  secondary  school  the  program  is  short  and  students 
can  get  most  of  their  lessons  under  supervision  in  the  school 
building.  Two  conditions — lack  of  room  and  lack  of  teachers — 
in  many  schools  make  it  difficult  to  have  enough  study  periods. 
Wherever  possible,  however,  it  should  be  arranged  to  give  sec- 
ondary students  three  or  four  study  periods  in  the  schoolroom 
under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher.  Where  this  is  impossible, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  plan  of  lengthening  recitation  periods 
and  of  spending  part  of  the  time  in  study  under  the  direction 
of  a  teacher  be  considered.  One  of  the  greatest  recognized  needs 
of  public  schools  today  is  more  attention  to  the  formation  of 
good  habits  of  study  by  pupils.  This  need  is  great  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  and  every  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  improve 
conditions  in  this  respect. 

Theoretically  this  Office  does  not  believe  in  giving  general 
examinations  for  the  entire  Philippine  school  system,  but  prac- 
tically this  seems  necessary.  It  is  thoroughly  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  some  teachers  are  inclined  to  place  too 
much  emphasis  on  examinations  so  that  there  is 

ExaxninAtloni 

danger  of  the  work  of  the  entire  year  being 
planned  with  the  idea  of  passing  the  final  written  tests.  The 
complexity  of  the  system  of  giving  examinations,  however,  has 
been  somewhat  lessened  during  recent  years ;  the  number  of  sets 
of  examination  questions  prepared  in  the  General  Office  has  been 
decreased,  and  greater  responsibility  has  been  placed  on  division 
superintendents.  The  decentralization  of  the  system  of  giving 
examinations  should  continue,  but  not  to  the  point  where  it  will 
result  in  a  general  lowering  of  the  effectiveness  of  instruction. 
The  marking  of  examination  papers,  judging  from  the  secondary 
papers  reviewed  in  the  General  Office  in  1918,  is  remarkably 
uniform  except  in  regard  to  the  correction  of  errors  in  English 
where  carelessness  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  is  shown. 

During  the  year  copies  of  the  Thomdike  and  of  the  Ayxes 
handwriting  scales  were  distributed.  In  several  divisions  ex- 
tensive use  was  made  of  these  scales  in  grading  the  writing 
of  pupils.    Various  educational  questions  were  investigated  by 
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HmndwTiting     Superintendents  and  by  principals.     In  a  number 
Boftiei  and       of  divisions  careful  comparison  was  made  of  the 
invettirationi     ^^^.j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^le  first  year  of  the  high  school  by 
graduates  of  the  different  intermediate  schools. 

SCHOOIj  lilBRARIES 

In  the  Philippines  as  well  as  in  other  countries  the  Great  War 
has  stimulated  reading.     In  a  time  of  such  momentous  affairs 
no  one  can  afford  to  be  uninformed  about  events  which  are  vital 
to  the  safety  of  humanity.     The  Philippine  News 
E^nu         Review  emphasized  war  activities  throughout  the 
year.     Current  events  were  given  much  more  at- 
tention in  classes  in  history  and  in  other  subjects.     Many  United 
States  publications  dealing  with  the  war  and  with  other  subjects 
have  been  distributed,  among  them  School  Life,  National  School 
Service,  Lessons  in  Community  and  National  Life,  and  various 
war-information  pamphlets. 

School  libraries  have  played  their  part  in  furnishing  reading 
matter  on  war  activities.  Important  pamphlets  have  been  placed 
on  the  shelves  of  school  libraries,  and  more  current  magazines 
Development  ^^^  more  periodicals  have  been  subscribed  to  by 
of  sohooi  libraries  than  ever  before.  Every  impetus  given 
Libiariet  ^^  reading  must  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
school  library,  and  the  increase  in  libraries  and  in  the  number 
of  books  during  the  last  year  shows  that  those  who  have  cul- 
tivated the  reading  habit  during  the  war  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  keep  it  up  after  the  war.  The  number  of  school 
libraries  was  1,084  in  December,  1917,  and  1,729  in  December, 
1918 — an  increase  of  645.  During  the  same  period  the  number 
of  books  increased  by  96,575  as  compared  with  an  increase  of 
42,006  for  the  year  before.  That  interest  in  current  events  has 
greatly  increased  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  peri- 
odicals subscribed  to  by  school  libraries  was  1,628  greater  than 
in  1917.  The  number  of  outsiders  availing  themselves  of  the 
use  of  school  libraries  increased  to  some  extent.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  school  library  as  a  library  serving  the  entire  com- 
munity is  bound  to  be  slow,  but  it  is  an  important  function 
because  the  school  library  must  pave  the  way  for  the  public 
library  that  will  come  in  the  future. 

Professional  libraries  for  supervisors  and  for  teachers  have 

beeii  started  in  all  divisions  either  as  a  part  of  the  office  of  the 

division  superintendent  or  as  a  part  of  the  high-school  library. 

In    many    intermediate    and    in   many   primary 

^ub^T      schools  books  for  the  use  of  teachers  have  been 

collected.     A    reading    course    designed    for   all 
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instructors  in  intermediate  schools  has  stimulated  professional 
reading  among  teachers. 

While  the  growth  of  professional,  reading  is  encouraging,  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done  before  American  and  Filipino  teachers, 
as  a  whole,  do  enough  careful  reading  with  the  aim  of  improving 

N«6d  of  More  ^^^  servicc  they  render.  Like  all  professions, 
Profeitionai  teaching  requires  constant  reading  of  books  and 
Beadinf  ^^  periodicals  in  order  to  keep  abreast  with  the 
times.  Some  of  the  teachers,  some  of  the  supervisors,  and  some 
of  the  division  superintendents  do  not  fully  recognize  the  need  of 
such  reading.  Those  who  do  not  interest  themselves  in  their 
own  professional  improvement  through  the  reading  of  literature 
on  school  administration  and  on  school  instruction,  have  fallen 
behind  or  will  fall  behind  in  their  profession.  The  present  is 
the  time  when  some  of  the  greatest  changes  that  have  ever 
occurred  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  are  in  process 
of  accomplishment.  The  teacher,  the  supervisor,  or  the  super- 
intendent who  remains  outside  the  current  of  these  movements 
is  missing  the  opportunity  to  make  his  service  of  greatest  value. 
One  of  the  most  significant  tests  of  the  value  which  a  teacher 
places  on  his«  service  is  the  amount  of  professional  reading 
he  does. 

During  the  year  a  revision  of  two  parts  of  Bulletin  No.  44, 

Libraries  for  Philippine  Public  Schools,  was  made.     Fifteen 

hundred  copies  of  Books  and  Pictures  for  Primary  Grades  and 

aeviiion  of      ^^^  thousand  copies  of  Books  and  Pictures  for 

Library         Intermediate  Grades  were  mimeographed.     The 

Bulletin        revision    included,   besides   the    addition   of   the 

names  of  new  books,  the  consolidation  of  the  original  lists  and 

of  the  supplementary  lists  issued  later.     The  distribution  of 

these  was  necessary  because  the  supply  of  these  publications  had 

been  exhausted. 

Permission  was  obtained  during  the  year  to  purchase  books 
with  public  funds  without  securing  special  authority,  provided 
the  books  purchased  are  listed  in  the  library  bulletin. 

There  is  much  poor  reading  material  in  many  of  the  school 

libraries,  but  the  schools  are  not  always  responsible  for  its 

presence.     A  great  need  is  now  felt  for  books  that  are  of  more 

, ,     ^  interest  to  pupils  and  that  furnish  easy  reading 

Beading        for  the  pupils  m  the  grade  for  which  the  books 

Matter  Keeded  ^^^  intended.  In  some  of  the  divisions  the  move- 
ment to  secure  a  library  for  each  grade  has  met  with  success, 
and  it  should  be  continued. 

During  1918  an  elementary  course  in  library  practice  from 
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the  standpoint  of  the  public  school  was  given  to  those  enrolled 
in  the  class  for  supervisors  and  principals  at  the  Philippine 
Normal  School.     At  the  University  of  the  Philip- 
^'jJI^        pines  the  course  in  library  training  was  more 
popular  than  ever  before.     During  the  next  school 
year,  all  seniors  at  the  Philippine  Normal  School  will  receive 
a  brief  course  of  training  in  the  management  of  school  libraries. 
The  training  of  teacher-librarians  must  receive  more  atten- 
tion if  the  best  results  from  the  conduct  of  school  libraries  are 
to  be  secured.     A  second-rate  clerk  will  not  make  a  satisfactory 
Need  of        school  librarian,  but  this  fact  is  not  always  fully 
Trained         appreciated.     A  school  library  does  not  consist 
Libraruni       ^£  ^  mere  collection  of  books,  but  of  a  collection 
of  well-selected  volumes  cared  for  and  made  available  by  a  libra- 
rian who  understands  the  management  of  a  library  and  who 
is  able  to  make  the  books  meet  the  needs  of  students  and  of 
teachers.     To  have  school  libraries  worthy  of  the  name,  super- 
intendents and  principals  must  give  much  attention  to  the  con- 
duct of  these  libraries  and  to  the  securing  of  the  best  possible 
librarians. 

TEXTBOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

The  most  important  event  in  connection  with  this  topic  was 
the  five-year  adoption  of  textbooks.  During  the  school  year 
1917-18  criticisms  of  textbooks  in  use  were  requested  of  the 
field,  and  the  Advisory  Textbook  Committee  ap- 
^Textbooks'  pointed  by  the  Director  of  Education  met  in  Ba- 
guio  in  April  and  in  May  for  the  consideration 
of  textbooks  and  for  the  preparation  of  recommendations  to 
the  Director  of  Education.  This  committee  was  composed  of 
five  American  and  two  Filipino  superintendents,  and  had  the 
assistance  of  a  number  of  teachers.  The  recommendations  of 
the  committee  were  approved  by  the  Director  of  Education, 
who  forwarded  them  to  the  Textbook  Committee  composed  of 
the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Instruction  of  the  Philippine  Senate,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Co^^i^iittee  on  Public  Instruction  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Approval  was  granted  for  entering  into 
five-year  contracts  for  most  of  the  books  without  making  it 
nefcessary  to  consider  the  matter  further  with  the  Textbook 
Committee,  and  after  some  discussion  of  a  few  points  the  other 
recommendations  of  the  Director  of  Education  were  approved. 

During  the  year  McVenn's  textbooks  on  Good  Manners  and 
Right  Conduct  for  the  intermediate  grades  were  distributed. 
RimVs  Own  Book,  an  account  of  the  experiences  of  the  Filipino 
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patriot  as  told  in  his  own  words,  was  published 
**BeMfver^  ^"^  adopted  for  use  as  supplementary  reading 
material  in  the  fourth  grade.  Shipments  of 
Miller-Polley's  Intermediate  Geography,  of  Hall's  The  Combined 
Spanish  Method,  and  of  Ashley's  The  New  Civics  were  also  re- 
ceived. It  is  anticipated  that  Malcolm's  PhilipjHne  Goveimment, 
and  Fernandez's  History  of  the  Philippines  will  be  ready  for  the 
next  school  year.  Arrangements  were  made  to  purchase  a  supply 
of  Philippine  Readers,  Books  V,  VI,  and  VII,  for  use  in  inter- 
mediate schools.  A  number  of  professional  books  were  pur- 
chased in  small  quantities  and  sent  out  for  the  use  of  division 
superintendents,  supervisors,  and  teachers. 

Through  the  press,  in  letters  to  publishers,  and  in  letters  to 
authors  notice  was  given  that  up  to  January  1,  1919,  manu- 
scripts for  textbooks  on  economic  conditions  in  the  Philippines 
and  on  Philippine  history  for  the  use  of  fourth- 
lorilxtb^okV    y^^^  high-school  classes  would  be  received  and 
would  be  considered  for  adoption.     A  revision  of 
the  old  textbook  in  economics  was  received,  but  no  manuscript 
in  Philippine  history  was  presented.     A  similar  request  for  a 
textbook  on  Philippine  government  for  use  in  the  last  year  of 
the  high-school  course  was  made,  the  manuscript  to  be  submitted 
by  July  1,  1919. 

The  following  Bureau  of  Education  publications  were  received 
from  the  Bureau  of  Printing  during  the  year:  Bulletin  No.  51, 
Philippine  School  of  Commerce ;  Bulletin  No.  52,  Philippine  Nau- 
tical School  Manual,  1918;  Bulletin  No.  36,  Phil- 
Education       ippine  Normal  School  Catalog  for  1917-18  and 
Printed         Announcement    for    1918-19;    War    Catechism; 
Red  Cross  Day  Programs;  English  Composition, 
a  Manual  for  Use  in  Philippine  Public  Schools;  and  seventy  of 
a  series  of  120  follow-ups  for  the  use  of  members  of  agricultural 
clubs.     At  the  end  of  the  year  the  following  books  were  being 
printed  by  the  Bureau  of  Printing:  Course  of  Study  for  Primary 
Grades;  Housekeeping;  and  Free-Hand  Drawing  for  Interme- 
diate Grades. 

A  large  amount  of  material  was  printed  in  the  General  Office 
on  the  planotype  and  on  the  mimeograph.     This  included  a  num- 
Materui        ^^^  ^^  courses  of  study  for  use  in  the  Teachers' 
Printed  in  the     Vacation  Assembly,  a  syllabus  of  a  course  of  study 
General  Office     j^^  administration,  a  course  of  study  in  English 
for  high  schools,  a  syllabus  on  economic  conditions  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  a  tentative  course  of  study  for  farm  and  agricultural 
schools. 
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A  large  number  of  pamphlets  on  the  Great  War  and  on  activ- 
ities in  connection  with  the  war  were  received  from  the  Com- 
^^j  mittee  on  Public  Information  of  the  United  States 

PTiwioatiom      Government  and  from  other  governmental  agen- 
Dirtributed       ^jgg  jj^  ^j^g  United  States.     These  were  distributed 
among  the  public  schools,  where  they  were  used  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  history  and  of  other  subjects. 

INSUIiAR    SCHOOLS 

To  keep  the  Philippine  Normal  School  abreast  with  the  rapid 
advancement  of  public  instruction  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
the  course  of  study  of  that  institution  is  being  raised  to  a  higher 
standard.     Now  no  student  is  admitted  until  he 
Nomai^Bchooi     Completes  the  first  year  of  the  secondary  course, 
and  after  this  year  it  will  be  necessary  for  high- 
school  graduates  to  enrol  in  the  junior  class,  whereas  heretofore 
it  has  been  possible  for  them  to  enrol  in  the  senior  class. 

In  1918  the  normal  school  sent  forth  more  than  two  hundred 

graduates  to  teach  in  public  schools  throughout  the   Islands. 

araduAtei  of     ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  December,  1918,  the  number  of 

the  Normal       candidates  for  graduation  in  March,   1919,  was 

School  OAQ 

The  secondary  enrolment  in  the  normal  school  at  the  end  of 

December,   1918,   was  578.     Between  the  middle  of  June  and 

the  end  of  December  the  normal  school  lost  more 

Enro^men^t       studcnts  than  ever  before  during  an  equal  length 

of  time.     It  is  probable  that  the  influenza  epidemic 

affected  the  attendance  and  the  enrolment  more  than  any  other 

one  thing. 

In  June,  1918,  a  course  for  supervising  teachers  and  principals 

was  introduced.     Out  of  the  thirty  students  who  enrolled  in  this 

courte  for       coursc,  twenty-nine  were  high-school  graduates. 

T^iaSand     ^^^  ^f  the  features  of  the  course  is  the  library 

Principals        training  given  in  connection  with  it. 

The  absence  of  a  building  on  the  normal-school  grounds  for 

the  training  school  places  the  training  department  at  a  serious 

disadvantage.     The  intermediate  classes  of  the  training  school 

Building  for      ^^^  conducted  in  the  afternoons  in  classrooms  that 

Training        are  used  by  secondary  students  in  the  morning. 

Bchooi  Needed     ^g  ^j^^  pupils  are  compelled  to  use  seats  that  are 

too  large  for  them,  they  are  too  uncomfortable  to  do  very  efficient 

work  at  school.     For  the  last  few  months,  the  intermediate 

pupils  in  the  training  school  have  not  been  able  to  spend  their 
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vacant  periods  in  a  library  because  there  is  now  no  room  for 
them  in  the  normal-school  library.  The  building  in  which  the 
primary  classes  of  the  training  school  are  conducted  is  a  twenty- 
minute  walk  from  the  normal-school  building.  This,  besides 
inconveniencing  the  student  teachers  to  no  small  degree,  makes 
it  difficult  to  arrange  a  program  that  allows  them  time  enough 
to  go  back  and  forth. 

In  the  normal  school  much  time  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 

current  events.     The  Great  War  and  the  events  in  connection 

therewith    were    discussed    daily.     In    Monday- 

current  Eventt  morning  convocations  the  students  heard  many 
Great  War  interesting  lectures  by  outsiders  on  subjects  of 
present-day  interest. 

During  1918  Red  Cross  work  superseded  the  regular  work  of 

the  plain-sewing  classes  both  in  the  normal  school  and  in  the 

training  school.     Many  of  the  girls  gave  three  hours  of  their 

Red  croM       '^^  ^^  Saturdays  to  the  cutting  out  of  garments 

Work  m  the      for   French   and   for   Belgian   refugee   children. 

Normal  School  ^he  boys  gave  much  of  their  spare  time  to  the 
making  of  tape  and  to  the  cutting  out  of  pinafores.  Besides 
making  large  numbers  of  Red  Cross  bandages,  the  girls  of  Nor- 
mal Hall  made  many  garments  for  refugee  children.  A  chorus 
under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  in  music  gave  a  benefit 
which  netted  five  hundred  pesos  for  the  Red  Cross.  In  De- 
cember the  classes  in  drawing  conducted  a  sale  of  some  of  their 
best  productions  and  gave  one  half  of  the  proceeds  to  the  Red 
Cross.  In  1918  all  the  pupils  and  all  the  teachers  in  the  normal 
school  were  members  of  the  Red  Cross  society. 

In  December,  1918,  568  students  were  enrolled  in  the  Phil- 
Phiiippine       ippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades.     The  output  for 

School  of  Arte  1918  was  valued  at  ^4,151.73,  a  slight  increase 
and  Tradet       ^^^^  ^^^  value  of  the  output  of  the  year  previous. 

Because  of  the  distance  between  the  shops  and  the  buildings 
where  academic  instruction  is  given,  pupils  have  been  much  in- 
convenienced.    However,  work  has  been  started  on  a  ^00,000 

New  Building     building  for  academic  classes  on  the  trade-school 

for  Academic  grounds.  A  large  number  of  students  are  work- 
ciatfei  j^^  ^^  ^^^  building,  and  without  their  assistance 
the  work  of  construction  could  not  have  been  undertaken  so 
soon,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  labor.  Before  starting  work  on 
this  building,  these  students  had  had  much  practical  experience 
in  the  construction  of  the  nautical-school  building  and  the  home 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  nautical  school. 
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In  1918  the  Philippine  Nautical  School  was  separated  from 

the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades.     The  nautical-school 

Philippine       building    was    completed    in    July.     The    school 

Nautical        Opened  July  1,  1918,  under  better  auspices  than 

*'^^^^         ever  before. 

In  December,  1918,  fifty-seven  students  were  enrolled  in  the 

nautical  school.     The  students  live  in  the  school  dormitory  under 

discipline  similar  to  that  maintained  aboard  a  ship.     They  are 

Life  at  the       divided  into  watches,  which  are  commanded  by 

Nautical         officers  chosen  from  the  senior  class,  and  they 

School  ^^j^g  turns  about  keeping  the  school  '^shipshape.'' 

The  nautical  course  provides  for  two  years  of  work  ashore 

and  for  eighteen  months  of  apprenticeship  aboard  an  interisland 

vessel.     Graduates  of  the  nautical  school  are  re- 

^^^jourie^*^     garded  with  favor  by  shipowners  and  as  a  rule, 

they  rise  rapidly  to  positions  of  authority. 
Nothing  has  retarded  the  progress  of  instruction  in  the  Phil- 
ippine School  of  Commerce  more  than  the  lack  of-  a  suitable 
building.     The  rented  building  now  in  use  is  not  suitable  for 
Philippine        school  purposes.     With  larger  and  more  suitable 
School  of        quarters,   the   enrolment  would  undoubtedly  be 
Commerce        doubled  in  a  Very  short  time. 
Besides  a  one-year  course  in  stenography  which  is  open  only 
to  high-school  graduates,  the  school  of  commerce  offers  a  three- 
year  course  in  commerce,  a  two-year  course  in 
Offered         bookkeeping,  and  a  two-year  course  in  stenog- 
raphy.    No  student  is  permitted  to  take  either 
of  the  two-year  courses  unless  he  is  proficient  in  English  and 
in  arithmetic. 

For  the  last  two  years  the  demand  for  stenographers  and  for 
bookkeepers  has  beeti  so  great  that  it  has  been  almost  impossible 
to  hold  students  until  they  complete  their  courses.     Students 
opportunitiei     ^^^  accept  positions  before  graduation  may  con- 
of  Commercial    tinuc   their  studics   in   the   night-school   classes 
student.        ^j^j^j^  ^^^  conducted  five  nights  a  week  for  the 
convenience  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  are  employed 
during  the  day.     During  the  long  vacation  in  1918,  commercial 
classes  were  conducted  in  the  afternoon  for  the  accommodation 
of  students  who  wished  to  lose  no  time  completing  their  com- 
mercial training. 

In  December,  1918,  the  annual  enrolment  of  the  Central  Luzon 
Agricultural  School  for  the  school  year  1918-19  had  reached 
1,001,  an  increase  of  256  over  the  annual  enrolment  for  Decern- 
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centmi  Lnxon  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  previous.  The  students  are  from 
Acriouiturai  twenty-eight  different  provinces.  The  school 
School  forms  a  nucleus  round  which  productive  forces 
are  mobilized.  Within  recent  date  all  the  agricultural  land 
within  a  radius  of  24  kilometers  has  been  occupied  by  home- 
steaders and  others,  who  have  cooperated  in  building  a  system 
of  communal  irrigation,  in  organizing  credit  associations,  in  ex- 
tending animal  husbandry,  etc. 

The  farmers  for  many  kilometers  round  depend  on  the  school 

for  help  in  the  solution  of  their  problems.     The  school  is  a 

center  of  distribution  of  seeds  and  of  plants,  as  well  as  of  hogs 

The  School      ^"^  ^^  poultry.     The  school  hospital  serves  the 

the  Center       entire   Community.     The   school    sawmill    is   an 

of  Farm  Life     ^^g^^.  ^ ^^  ^^^  ^j^^j^  district.     Nearly  all  of  the 

welfare  work  in  the  district  is  planned  and  is  done  with  the 
agricultural  school  as  the  center.  Twenty  thousand  pesos  were 
spent  on  the  irrigational  project  and  thirty  thousand  pesos  on 
new  buildings.  All  of  the  work  on  the  irrigational  project  and 
on  the  buildings  was  done  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

In  1918  the  students  printed  each  month  two  thousand  copies 

of  The  Student  Farmer,  sl  school  publication  which  contained 

much  agricultural  information.     The  price  of  subscription  to 

this  little  publication  was  80  centavos  a  year. 

''^rarmer*      The  second  volume  of  The  Student  Farmer  will 

be  published  in  1919. 

In  spite  of  the  seriousness  of  the   influenza  epidemic,  the 

school    made    wonderful    progress    in    1918.     The    production 

for  the  year  was  valued  at  more  than  "^20,000,  an 

Progresi        increase  of  nearly  ^9,500  over  the  production  of 

the  previous  year. 

In  December,  1918,  forty-nine  students  were  enrolled  in  the 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.     The  school 

School  for       jiad  in  1918  a  larger  corps  of  teachers  and  as  a 

the  Deaf  and  ,,  ,  -    ,    n 

the  Blind        consequence,  the  work  was  more  successful  than 
ever  before. 
The  pupils  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  were 
earnestly  desirous  for  opportunities  to  help  the  Red  Cross. 
Afflicted        Fourteen   of  the  little  boys  made  six  hundred 
Children        knitting  needles  which  they  gave  to  the  Red  Cross. 
Help  Red  Cro..    rpj^^  jj^^j^  ^j^^j^  ^evotcd  many  hours  that  other- 
wise would  have  been  spent  for  recreation  making  pillows  and 
knitting  washcloths  for  the  Red  Cross. 

Tomatoes,  okra,  beets,  and  sweet  com  were  grown  in  large 
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quantities  in  the  garden.  Work  in  the  garden  is 
•t^tbe^R^hooi     ^^^  ^^^y  undertaken  by  the  deaf  children  but 

some  of  the  blind  children  are  also  interested  in 
gardening.  During  1918  eight  blind  children,  averaging  nine 
years  of  age,  cared  for  a  very  productive  plot  in  the  school  garden. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  NON-CHRISTIANS 

One  of  the  ^reat  problems  of  the  Philippines — a  problem  in- 
volving the  success  or  the  failure  of  the  policy  of  bringing  all 
social  groups  into  closer  unity — is  that  of  plac- 

^^  pj^^ei^"*  ing  all  elements  of  the  population  on  the  same 
cultural  level.  The  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  can  be  reached  only  by  bringing  the  non-Christians  up 
to  the  plane  of  culture  of  the  rest  of  the  Filipino  people.  Educa- 
tion alone  can  solve  this  problem.  The  several  hundred  thousand 
who  have  not  made  the  same  advancement  as  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  Islands  include  the  mountain  people  of  the 
Mountain  Province  and  of  Nueva  Vizcaya;  the  Moros,  the  Bo- 
gobos,  and  the  Manobos  of  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and 
Sulu;  and  the  few  Negritos  found  in  the  mountains  of  a  number 
of  provinces.  So  long  as  the  Negritos  continue  to  live  in  family 
groups  scattered  through  the  forests,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the 
public  schools  to  do  much  for  them.  Only  a  few  schools  for 
these  people  have  been  established.  The  organization  of  schools 
among  the  other  groups  also  presents  difficulties,  the  chief  of 
which  is  to  secure  the  interest  and  the  cooperation  of  the  people. 

The  education  of  the  non-Christian  entails  problems  in  school 

administration  somewhat  different  from  those  encountered  in 

other  regions.     The  task  of  supervision  is  more  difficult.     It  is 

hard  to  find  men  who  possess  the  qualifications 

AdriniXltion  "^^ded  for  supervisors  in  districts  where  pioneer 
work  is  to  be  done,  where  distances  to  be  traveled 
are  great,  and  where  means  of  transportation  are  often  lack- 
ing. It  is  difficult  to  secure  teachers  who  are  fitted  for  this  kind 
of  work.  They  must  possess  the  pioneer  spirit  and  must  be 
gifted  with  more  than  ordinary  resourcefulness  in  order  to  make 
the  introduction  of  public  schools  among  the  non-Christians 
successful.  The  fact  that  more  than  six  hundred  Filipinos  from 
all  sections  of  the  Islands  have  gone  to  the  Department  of  Min- 
danao and  Sulu  to  serve  as  teachers  and,  in  many  cases,  to  take 
up  homesteads  is  an  important  factor  in  the  economic  and  in 
the  educational  development  of  that  region.  Local  revenues  for 
school  purposes  are  inadequate  to  support  public  schools.  The 
low  economic  standard  of  the  people  has  made  it  impossible  to 
secure  from  municipal  or  from  provincial  governments  enough 
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Negrito    children    of    the    Villar    Settlement    Farm    School    at    the    garden-day    celebration    in    Iba. 

Zambaies. 


First  class  of  Moro  girls  organized  in  the  province  of  Lanao. 
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Pupils  of  the  Iriga   (Camarines)    Intermediate  School  who  gave  Hiawatha  as  a  part  of  the  closing 

exercises  in  March,  1918. 


Baguio  Industrial  School   Band. 
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school  revenues  for  the  support  of  educational  institutions.  In 
time,  however,  this  condition  will  be  improved.  Already  a  much 
larger  share  of  school  expenses  comes  from  local  revenues. 

The  increased  support  given  to  these  schools  by  the  Insular 
Government  shows  that  there  is  a  realization  of  the  importance 
of  the  problem  of  raising  the  primitive  elements  of  the  popula- 

support  and  ^^^^  ^  ^  higher  grade  of  culture.  The  Philip- 
intsreit  pine  Legislature  has  been  most  generous  in 
incrMsed  appropriating  money  for  the  education  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu,  of  the 
Mountain  Province,  and  of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  in  which  sections 
of  the  country  most  of  the  non-Christians  live.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  schools  among  the  non-Christians  and  the  in- 
crease in  attendance  show  that  these  people  are  responding  to 
the  efforts  being  made  to  give  them  educational  opportunities. 
The  annual  enrolment  of  non-Christian  pupils  for  1917-18  was 
34,490,  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent  over  that  of  the 
preceding  school  year.  The  development  of  educational  facilities 
over  a  longer  period  is  shown  by  the  employment  in  1918  of 
1,121  teachers  in  schools  for  non-Christians,  whereas  in  1912 
only  256  teachers  were  employed  in  these  schools. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  educating  the  non-Christians 
depends  largely  on  the  improvement  of  the  living  conditions  of 
these  people.  Better  shelter  and  better  and  more  regular  sup- 
plies of  food  must  be  provided  as  the  foundation 
tf  *cow1m  ^*  ^^y  successful  effort  to  develop  a  system  of 
public  schools.  The  schools  must  give  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  the  utility  of  education  because  the  people 
are  not  ready  to  appreciate  education  for  its  own  sake.  Conse- 
quently courses  of  study  have  been  adapted  to  meet  the  peculiar 
needs  of  these  people.  Bukidnon  in  the  Department  of  Minda- 
nao and  Sulu  is  the  home  of  the  settlement  farm  school,  which 
offers  practical  instruction  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  instruction 
in  other  subjects.  These  institutions  must  be  depended  on  to 
bring  about  the  establishment  of  permanent  settlements  of  the 
people.  Plain  sewing  is  taught  to  the  girls,  and  in  some  sec- 
tions the  girls  receive  instruction  in  weaving.  All  courses  of- 
fer less  academic  instruction  than  do  similar  courses  among 
the  Christian  elements  of  the  population  because  the  improve- 
ment of  the  economic  status  of  the  non-Christians  must  be  the 
first  aim  of  any  sane  system  of  educating  them. 

Improvement  in  the  living  conditions  of  non-Christians  in- 
cludes the  improvement  of  the  health  of  these  people.  The 
Bureau  of  Health  and  the  Bureau  of  Education,  working  together. 
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are  now  conducting  in  the  Department  of  Min- 
DiiJenMrtei  ^anao  and  Sulu  seventeen  school  dispensaries. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  is  conducting  nine  other 
school  dispensaries  without  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of 
Health.  Every  year  at  least  30,000  persons,  including  pupils 
and  others,  are  treated  in  these  dispensaries,  which  have  done 
much  to  attract  school  support  in  communities  where  schools 
have  been  established. 

Since  raising  the  economic  status  is  a  slow  process  and  since 
it  is  prerequisite  of  any  great  interest  in  education,  the  fact 
that  in  many  places  there  has  been  no  great  interest  in  educa- 
tion is  an  expected  result.  Some  of  the  people, 
Attend^oe^Lftw  however,  have  responded  with  enthusiasm,  have 
built  schools  at  their  own  expense,  and  have  in 
other  ways  shown  their  interest.  Perhaps  the  Moros  have  not 
responded  as  readily  as  some  of  the  other  groups.  Partly  be- 
cause of  this,  a  compulsory-education  law  was  enacted.  This 
law  does  not  establish  general  compulsory  education  but  does 
require  attendance  at  the  public  schools  of  children  (between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen)  who  live  within  two  kilometers 
of  a  public  school.  It  is  now  too  early  to  make  any  definite  state- 
ment as  to  the  success  of  this  law.  The  result  of  this  measure, 
however,  will  be  watched  with  much  interest,  especially  since 
the  legislative  act  appropriating  thirty  million  pesos  for  the  ex- 
tension of  elementary  schools  has  become  effective.  So  long  as  it 
was  impossible  to  provide  educational  facilities  for  all  children 
of  school  age,  it  was  not  necessary  to  pass  an  act  requiring  the 
compulsory  attendance  of  pupils.  Now  that  the  Islands  will 
soon  have  public  schools  for  all,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  advisable  to  enact  a  compulsory-education  law.  The 
degree  of  success  achieved  by  this  law  in  the  Department  of 
Mindanao  and  Sulu  will,  therefore,  be  watched  closely. 

BUILDINGS  AND   SITES 

In  spite  of  generous  appropriations  and  in  spite  of  as  close 
cooperation  of  all  governmental  agencies  as  was  possible  under 
the  circumstances,  the  building  program  was  much  retarded 
Aimormai        during  the  last  year  because  of  the  abnormal 
^BetoT*       labor,  market,   and  shipping  conditions  arising 
Building        from  the  war  and  from  epidemics.     The  prices 
profram        Qf  ^i^q]^  hardware,  and  lumber  advanced  until  they 
were  almost  prohibitory.     Shipping,  both  transpacific  and  inter- 
island,  likewise  added  greatly  to  these  already  inflated  costs  and 
uncertain  conditions.    Labor,  when  it  has  not  been  demoralized 
by  epidemics,  has  been  hard  to  obtain  even  at  high  wages.     The 
engineering  force  has  been  changing  constantly  and  private  con- 
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tractors  have  almost  deserted  the  field.  Many  provinces  and 
many  municipalities,  which  a  year  ago  were  ready  to  build,  have 
found  themselves  with  about  half  enough  money.  Many  struc- 
tures under  way  have  had  to  be  temporarily  patched  up  or 
abandoned. 

Such  contingencies,  both  general  and  local,  in  the  face  of  a 
steady  increase  in  enrolment  have  called  forth  all  the  elasticity 
of  our  building  policy,  causing  the  construction  of  a  larger  num- 
ber of  temporary  and  of  semipermanent  buildings 

Building  Policy    ^^j^j^  usual.     This,  however,  implies  no  change 

and  Conttmction  '  «-  o 

of  Temporary     in  poUcy  as  the  aim  has  been  to  secure  for  each 
and  of  Bonii.     school  established  the  best  building  possible  on 

permanont 

Boiidinn  the  best  site  possible  at  the  earliest  date  possible. 
If,  considering  all  factors,  the  educational  in- 
terests of  a  community  could  best  be  served  thereby,  temporary 
and  semipermanent  buildings  have  always  been  authorized  as 
being  the  best  buildings  possible  under  the  circumstances.  This 
has  been  true  in  those  instances  where  local  conditions  of  supply, 
of  transport,  and  of  labor  have  been  favorable  or  unfavorable 
and  in  other  instances  where  funds  have  been  inadequate  and 
the  future  held  little  likelihood  of  a  better  financial  status.  Ex- 
perience, however,  has  shown  the  best  building  to  be  not  only  a 
building  of  a  structural  character  capable  of  withstanding  the 
peculiar  geologic  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  country,  and  of 
a  design  adapted  to  a  modern  school  system  and  conducive  to 
the  health  of  children  and  of  teachers,  but  also  a  building  that 
will  elicit  the  pride  of  the  people,  that  will  provide  them  with  a 
rallying  ground,  and  that  will  influence  them  to  provide  better 
surroundings  for  themselves.  Conditions  require  that  all  of 
these  features  be  provided  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  the  limited 
funds  available  and  at  the  same  time  require  a  type  of  construc- 
tion demanding  no  great  amount  of  close  technical  supervision. 
Although  present  conditions  are  abnormal  it  is  still  believed 
that  the  reenforced  concrete  buildings  of  the  standard  plan  are 
best  because  they  best  meet  all  of  these  conditions. 

If  only  cost  is  to  be  considered,  temporary  buildings  are  more 
economical  than  permanent  buildings  regardless  of  the  high  cost 
of  upkeep  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  are  short-lived. 
But,  as  has  been  pointed  out  before,  temporary  buildings  do  not 
serve  educational  and  local  civic  needs  under  all  conditions  of 
weather  and  of  locality.  In  general,  however,  they  are  better 
than  semipermanent  structures  which  cost  almost  as  much  as 
concrete  structures  and  which  after  a  short  period  of  time  are 
just  too  good  to  destroy  or  to  abandon  and  are  not  good  enough 
for  the  particular  school  or  for  the  particular  community  served. 
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An  integral  part  of  the  building  policy  is  to  set  aside  each 

year  20  per  cent  of  the  revenues  of  the  municipal  school  fund 

for  the  acquisition  of  land,  of  permanent  buildings,  and  of  equip- 

rinanoing       nient.     This  practice  must  be  continued  until  the 

Permanent       Legislature  grants  to  provinces  and  to  municipal- 

improvementt  j^j^^  permission  to  finance  permanent  improve- 
ments by  means  of  taxes  imposed  for  specific  projects.  Progress 
has  been  made  along  this  line  by  the  passage  of  Act  2747,  which 
authorizes  the  Philippine  National  Bank  to  grant  loans  to 
provinces  and  to  municipalities  for  permanent  improvements. 
Although  the  Insular  Auditor  and  the  Attorney-General  have 
rendered  an  adverse  decision  on  the  borrowing  power  of  local 
governments,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  organic  law  governing 
provinces  and  municipalities  will  be  amended  at  the  present 
session  of  the  Legislature  so  as  to  permit  such  loans.  This  will 
require,  of  course,  that  these  loans  be  financed  from  current 
revenues,  but  in  many  cases  a  saving  in  current  revenues  will 
result  because  the  saving  in  rent  will  more  than  pay  the  interest 
charges. 

In  connection  with  the  school  extension  work  to  be  accom- 
plished with  the  funds  appropriated  in  Acts  2782  and  2785, 
division  superintendents  were  informed  that  for  each  school 
Bitei  and  established  they  were  to  make  provisions  for  a 
schoif Extension  fi^st-class  school  site  and  for  a  good  building.  It 
Work  was  specified  that  the  building  should  conform  to 

the  standard  design  and  should  at  least  be  constructed  of  first- 
group  timber  and  with  a  hardwood  floor  and  with  roof  and  sides 
of  light  materials. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  division  superintendents  record 

many  gifts  of  money,  of  land,  and  of  buildings  by  public-spirited 

citizens,  and  indicate  that  many  temporary  buildings  have  been 

constructed  by  voluntary  contributions  of  labor 

c^tHbiti'ons  ^^^  ^f  materials  to  assist  the  schools  in  tiding 
over  the  period  of  high  cost  of  construction.  This 
is  no  innovation  because  school  officials  have  always  found  the 
people  willing  to  meet  them  more  than  half  way  in  securing 
school  sites  and  in  erecting  buildings.  It  is  no  uncommon  oc- 
cui:rence  for  all  the  people  of  a  barrio  or  for  a  large  percentage 
of  the  population  of  a  municipality  to  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  town  officials  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal 
teacher  in  securing  voluntary  contributions  of  cash  and  of 
materials,  in  clearing  a  school  site,  and  in  erecting  a  building. 
The  present  state  of  development  of  school  sites  and  of  buildings 
could  not  have  been  reached  without  this  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  people. 
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Domestic-science   house  of   the   Jolo    Intermediate    School. 

architecture. 


The   roof  shows   the   influence   of   Moro 


Dormitory    Hall,    girls*    dormitory    of    the    Baguio   Industrial   School,   Baguio,   Benguet,  Mountain 

Province. 
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Modern  four-grade  barrio  school. 
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Four-grade  consolidated  barrio  school. 


Old  type  of  barrio  school. 
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Roofs  of  flat  cement  tile  have  been  used  to  some  extent  on 
BoofB  of        standard-plan     buildingrs     recently    constructed. 
rut  Cement      This  tile,  when  properly  and  carefully  laid,  pro- 
^"*  vides  a  good-looking  roof  which  turns  water  dur- 

ing all  rains,  except  heavy  downpours  of  long  duration. 

By  granting  gratuitous  timber  licenses,  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 
has  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  pro- 
Cod  eration  of    aiding  Suitable  school  buildings.     Under  the  ar- 
Bureau  of       rangement  recently  made  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 
Forettry        ^^^,  grants  timber  licenses  for  a  school  division 
to  the  division  superintendent,  who  may  issue  (under  his  license) 
such  timber  as  may  be  required  in  the  province  for  school-build- 
ing construction. 

As  stated  above,  the  funds  available  during  the  last  year  for 
the  acquisition  of  sites  and  for  the  construction  of  school  build- 
ings have  been  the  largest  on  record.     The  amount 
^IV Fundt"      appropriated  for  school  sites  and  for  buildings  by 
Acts  2729  and  2736  was  ri, 395,900.     This  was 
distributed  as  follows : 

Normals,  Laoag  and  Cebu «00,000 

Central  and  barrio  schools 265,000 

Provincial  high  and  farm  schools 211,000 

Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  including:  additional  land  ...  206,000 

Non-Christian  projects  191,900 

Manila  High  School 100,000 

Philippine   Nautical   School 72,000 

Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School 50,000 

Total    1,395,900 

Acknowledgment  should  be  made  of  the  fine  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion shown  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Communications 
in  support  of  the  building  program.     This  department  released 
Support  of  the     in  1918  from  Act  2736  for  Bureau  of  Education 
comme*^cTand     building  and  site  work  the  sum  of  ^430,900.     In 
Communications    this  amount  is  Contained  an  allotment  of  '?77,000 
for  buildings  for  the  Zamboanga  Trade  School,  the  Lapac  (Sulu) 
Agricultural  School  Dormitory,  the  Piang  (Cotabato)   Agricul- 
tural School,  and  the  Cotabato  Giris*  Dormitory.     An  allotment 
of  1P^5,900  was  made  for  additional  buildings  at  the  Baguio 
Industrial  School.     These  allotments  are  a  recognition  by  the 
Government  of  the  great  influence  of  the  schools  on  the  Moros, 
on  the  pagans,  and  on  the  hill  people. 

At  present  there  are  3,035  buildings,  of  which  865  are  per- 
manent, 741  are  mixed-material,  and  1,429  are  of  temporary 
or  of  provisional  type.     Among  the  buildings  classified  as  per- 
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Kumber  and  Hianent  are  459  buildings  constructed  according 
ouMifloation  to  the  standard  plans  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
of  Buiidinn  ^^^  known  as  the  Gabaldon  school  buildings. 
These  figures  show  an  increase  of  11  standard-plan  buildings,  of 
17  special  buildings,  of  64  mixed-material  buildings,  of  245  tem- 
porary buildings,  or  a  total  increase  of  334  buildings  since  1917. 
Of  these,  it  is  noteworthy  that  212  were  constructed  without 
Insular  assistance  and  are  classified  as  follows:  concrete,  3; 
mixed-material,  56 ;  temporary,  153.  Among  the  larger  concrete 
buildings  completed  were  the  two  Pasig-type  twenty-room  build- 
ings in  the  city  of  Manila,  the  academic  building  of  the  Leyte 
Provincial  Trade  School,  and  the  building  of  the  Philippine 
Nautical  School.  The  buildings  in  Manila  and  a  Plan-10  build- 
ing at  Sariaya,  Tayabas,.were  constructed  entirely  without  In- 
sular assistance. 

During  the  year  the  necessity  of  insuring  school  buildings  was 
again  demonstrated  by  the  results  of  several  destructive  fires 
and  typhoons.     The  Capiz  High  School  plant,  valued  at  1P25,000, 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  August.     Three 
DMteiyed       typhoons  in  June,  July,  and  December  destroyed 
many  buildings  and  damaged  many  others.     Par- 
tial reports  show  that  44  buildings  were  destroyed  in  various 
ways  during  the  year.     Of  these,  32  were  classified  as  tem- 
porary,  10  as  mixed-material,   1  as  reconstruction,  and  1  as 
standard. 

During  the  year,  the  construction  of  30  concrete  buildings,  of 
8  mixed-material  buildings  with  iron  roofs,  and 
AuttoSed       ^*  ^^  temporary  buildings  of  light  materials  was 
authorized. 
Among  the  buildings  under  construction  are:  the  academic 
building  for  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  at  a  cost 
of  ^300,000;  the  Zamboanga  Normal  School  building;  the  Ca- 
Bniidinffg       marines  Farm  School  buildings ;  the  Samar  Farm 
under  School  buildings ;  the  additional  buildings  for  the 

conitruotion  Trinidad  Farm  School;  the  Laoag  Normal  School 
building;  the  Abra  High  School  building;  the  Bauan  (Batangas) 
twenty-room  school  building;  and  the  Mabini  Memorial  School 
building.  Plans  are  under  way  for  the  construction  of  buildings 
for  the  Mindoro  Agricultural  School,  the  Tarlac  High  School, 
the  Oriental  Negros  High  School,  the  Nueva  Vizcaya  Agricul- 
tural High  School,  and  the  Manila  High  School. 

Work  on  one  wing  of  the  Northern  Luzon  Normal  School 
building  at  Laoag  was  authorized  October  7,  1918.     The  plan 
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wortnern  Luion    ^^  ^^^^  building  as  well  as  that  of  the  Western 
KormAi  Bohooi    Visayan  Normal  School  at  Cebu  is  in  three  units — 
Buiidinf        ^^^  wings  containing  classrooms  and  the  central 
part  containing  the  auditorium  and  kindred  rooms. 

Work  on  the  Manila  High  School  building  has  been  postponed 
by  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Manila  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
building.     The  site  for  this  building  lies  between  Taft  Avenue 
and  Calle  San  Marcelino  and  between  Calles  Isaac 
B^Mi^^iding    Peral  and  San  Luis.     A  large  sum  of  money  will 
be  required  in  grading  this  land  and  funds  have 
been  appropriated  by  the  municipal  board  for  doing  the  work. 
The  major  part  of  the  building  program  of  the  city  of  Manila 
goes  forward  regardless  of  high  costs.    At  present  three  large 
elementary-school  buildings  of  twenty,  twenty-four,  and  twenty- 
six  rooms  respectively  are  under  construction. 
^*^n  M aniiiT'*    Appropriations  have  been  made  for  one  other 
large  elementary-school  building  and  for  the  sites 
for  three  of  the  other  buildings  proposed. 

The  monument  in  memory  of  the  American  teachers  who  have 

died  in  the  service  has  practically  been  completed  at  an  estimated 

cost  of  ^5,750,  which  was  met  from  the  American  Teachers' 

American        Memorial  Fund.     The  monument,  which  is  of  a 

Teachers'        pleasing  and  dignified  conception,  was  desigrned 

Memorial        j^^  ^^iq  Consulting  Architect  and  was  erected  in 

the  American  teachers'  plot  in  Cementerio  del  Norte,  where  a 

number  of  bodies  of  American  teachers  are  buried  and  where  it 

is  intended  to  inter  the  bodies  of  all  deceased  American  teachers 

as  fast  as  they  can  be  brought  in  from  their  temporary  resting 

places  in  the  provinces. 

Emphasis  on  the  acquisition  and  on  the  improvement  of  school 

sites  has  continued  unabated  throughout  the  year.     The  aim  is 

to  secure  a  first-class  school  site  for  every  school  established  in 

Acquisition      ^^^e  Archipelago.     For  every  school  site  acquired 

and  Improvement  and  for  evcry  building  constructed,  the  aim  is  to 

of  Sites        make  the  school  building  and  the  school  grounds 

the  most  attractive  place  in  the  community. 

In  connection  with  school  sites,  school  sanitation  has  received 
attention.     Division  superintendents  have  jbeen   instructed  to 
provide  barrio  schools  with  boiled  drinking  water  in  dean  well- 
covered  jars  or  vessels  and  to  see  that  each  barrio 
sa^iution       school    is   provided   with   two   substantial    out- 
houses — one  for  boys  and  one  for  gfirls.     The 
Antipolo  system  of  toilets  has  been  tried  in  a  number  of  places 
and  has  been  found  eminently  successful. 
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There  are  now  3,198  school  sites.     Of  these,  3,000  are  central 
and  barrio-school  sites  which  are  classified  as  follows:  First- 
class,  1,263;  second-class,  616;  third-class,  1,211.     The  remain- 
ing  108   sites   are   classified   as   provincial   and 
^%iu»  Insular.     The  total  value  of  provincial  and  In- 

sular sites  is  ^1,299,852  and  of  municipal  sites, 
?2,286,934.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  sites  during  the  last 
year  was  374,  of  which  233  were  barrio-school  sites  and  113 
were  central-school  sites;  and  of  which  130  were  first-class,  86 
were  second-class,  and  130  were  third-class. 

FINANCE 

The  fiscal  year  1918  saw  an  appreciable  increase  in  funds 
available  for  schools.  This  was  due  principally  to  three  causes, 
namely,  larger  appropriations  by  the  Legislature,  the  revision 

inoreaie  in       ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^»  ^^^  ^^c  charging  of  tuition  in 
Fund*  intermediate  schools.     As  the  last  two  items  are 

ATAiiabie  provincial  and  municipal,  they  will  not  appear  in 
the  financial  statistics  until  next  year,  but  present  indications 
are  that  no  small  sum  of  money  has  been  derived  in  this  manner. 
The  greater  part  of  the  increase  in  appropriations  by  the  Leg- 
islature took  the  form  of  increased  aid  to  local  governments  for 
current  operating  expenses  and  for  permanent  buildings.  Al- 
though no  real  gain  in  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  schools 
was  made  thereby,  the  current  appropriation  for  the  year  was 
apparently  increased  considerably  by  the  inclusion  as  single  aid 
items  the  funds  formerly  appropriated  in  separate  acts  for  school 
work  in  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu,  in  the  Mountain 
Province,  and  in  Nueva  Vizcaya. 

The  year  was  characterized  by  great  activity  for  securing 

funds.     Publicity  campaigns  were  started  by  the  citizens  vitally 

interested  in  free  schools.     Municipal  councils  broke  all  records 

Activity  for      requesting  intermediate  schools  and  authorizing 

Securing         the  charging  of  tuition  for  their  support.     They 

More  Funds  i  -i  i  ^  .  •■ 

also  showed  great  eagerness  m  endeavormg  to 
secure  loans  for  permanent  improvements  from  the  Philippine 
National  Bank.  The  total  amount  of  voluntary  contributions  in 
1918  was  greater  than  in  any  previous  year. 

For     the     year     the     Insular     Government     appropriated 
f^,845,071.58  for  education,  of  which  sum  ^10,000  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bureau  of  Non-Christian  Tribes  for  expenditure, 
leaving    a    net    total    of    ^6,835,071.58    for    the 
Approjrtationt    Bureau  of  Education.     This  sum,  together  with 
the  balance  of  ^=50,773.10  brought  forward  from 
the  previous  year,  made  available  for  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
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One   of  the   two   relnforced-concrete  seats   in   front   of  the   Philippine   Normal    School.     The  seats 
were  presented  to  the  school   by  the  class  of  1918. 
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tion  from  Insular  sources  a  total  of  1*=6,885,844.68.  This  was 
distributed  as  follows:  for  administration  and  instruction, 
t^5,445,202.33 ;  for  public  works,  1*^1,440,642.35.  The  appropria- 
tions for  direct  disbursement  by  the  Director  of  Education 
amounted  to  f^6,530,071.58,  derived  as  follows:  from  Act  2727, 
t^5, 410,150;  from  Act  357,  Restoration  of  Losses  on  Sales, 
P29,021.58;  from  Act  2729,  public  works,  1^=15,000;  and  from 
Act  2736,  public  works,  ^1,075,900.  Allotments  remaining  on 
the  books  of  the  Director  of  Public  Works  and  totaling  ?305,000 
were  made  from  Act  2736.  Balances  brought  forward  from 
appropriations  of  previous  years  totaled  1^50,073.10,  derived  as 
follows :  from  Act  2672, 1*6,030.75  and  from  Act  2704,  ^=44,742.35. 
The  total  expenditures  from  funds  disbursed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Education  amounted  to  1^=6,160,455.06  gross  and  to 
1*6,067,277.33  net;  the  balances  carried  forward  amounted  to 

1*420,339.62;     and    the    reversions    of    income 
Expenditures     ^i^ounted  to  1*93,167.73.     For  administration  and 

instruction  under  Act  2727,  Bureau  of  Education 
current  appropriation,  and  from  the  balance  carried  forward 
from  1917,  there  was  expended  ^5,432,819.07,  of  which 
1*56,147.49  was  for  equipment;  '^2,456,846.35  for  salaries  and 
wages;  1*494,933.12  for  purchase  of  supplies;  ^1,972,703.65  as- 
Insular  aid  to  provincial  and  to  municipal  governments;  and 
1*452,188.46  for  miscellaneous  current  expenses.  However, 
since  an  unexpended  but  encumbered  balance  of  'F12,383.26  was 
forwarded  to  the  fiscal  year  1919  and  since  income  in  the  amount 
of  =P93,167.73  was  reverted  to  the  Insular  Treasury,  the  total  net 
expenditures  from  the  current  appropriation  were  ^5,339,651.34. 
For  public  works  from  Acts  2729  and  2736  and  from  the  balances 
carried  forward  from  1917  in  Act  2704,  the  sum  of  ^727,625.99 
was  expended,  of  which  amount  1*223,000  was  for  barrio,  central, 
intermediate,  and  farm  schools;  1P150,000  for  provincial  schools; 
^90,000  for  schools  in  the  non-Christian  and  special  provinces; 
1*8,993.80  for  the  Baguio  Industrial  School ;  =P=150,000  for  normal 
schools;  ?=5,550.43  for  improvement  of  the  Insular-school  site; 
1*30,013.83  for  buildings  at  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural 
School;  ^16,981.51  for  an  irrigational  system  at  the  Central 
Luzon  Agricultural  School;  =F38,086.42  for  the  Philippine  Nau- 
tical School  building;  and  =P15,000  for  the  Mabini  Memorial 
School.  From  Act  2736,  a  balance  of  1P408,016.36  was  carried 
forward  to  the  fiscal  year  1919  to  be  distributed  as  follows :  as 
aid  for  barrio,  central,  intermediate,  and  farm-school  buildings, 
1*27,000;  as  aid  for  provincial  school  buildings,  ^50,000;  for 
buildings,  Baguio  Industrial  School,  =P=26,900.20 ;  as  aid  for  Ma- 
nila High  School,  f^lOO,000;  as  aid  for  Cebu  Normal  School, 
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^150,000;  for  buildings,  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School, 
^54.41 ;  for  the  irrigational  system.  Central  Luzon  Agricultural 
School,  ^3,355.75;  for  the  Philippine  Nautical  School  site, 
M0,000. 

The  total  expenditures  for  public  works  from  the  funds  allot- 
ted under  Act  2736  for  school  buildings  and  for  school  sites  but 
remaining  under  control  of  the  Director  of  Public  Works 
amounted  to  'F46,067.22.  A  balance  of  ¥=258,932.78  was  carried 
forward  to  the  fiscal  year  1919  to  be  distributed  as  follows :  for 
the  Philippine  Nautical  School  building,  ^,717.14;  for  Insular- 
school  site,  #"100,000 ;  for  the  academic  building  and  other  per- 
manent improvements  at  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and 
Trades,  ^69,215.64 ;  and  for  various  school  buildings  in  the  De- 
partment of  Mindanao  and  Sulu,  ^7,000. 

Provincial  finance  for  schools  is  still  in  an  unsettled  state. 
Provincial  boards  for  the  most  part  are  willing  to  support  the 
schools  if  properly  appealed  to,  and  they  appear  to  be  showing  a 
provincui       growing  realization  of  the  place  of  the  provinces 
sohooi  in  the  school  system.     Besides  the  expenditures 

rinAnoe  ^^^  sites,  for  permanent  buildings,  and  for  equip- 
ment, the  expenditures  for  schools  by  the  provinces  are  still 
negligible.  However,  although  figures  are  not  available,  it  is 
evident  that,  due  to  the  activity  of  certain  of  the  provinces  in 
establishing  agricultural  schools,  the  proportion  of  provincial 
expenditures  will  be  somewhat  larger.  There  is  a  tremendous 
field  for  activity,  and  many  projects  badly  needed  must  go  beg- 
ging because  roads  and  other  government  buildings. are  usually 
given  preference  to  school  buildings  so  far  as  provincial  funds 
are  concerned.  The  provincial  school  situation  will  never  be 
satisfactory  until  a  fixed  provincial  school  fund  is  set  up. 

Following  of  necessity  the  practice  of  former  years,   1917 

figures  for  provincial  school  expenditures  are  given,  because 

1918  figures  are  not  yet  available.     For  1917  the  provinces  ap- 

provinoiai       propriated  and  expended  for  schools  ^660,718.20 

School         which  was  distributed  as  follows :  for  administra- 

Exponditure.  ^.j^^  ^^^  instruction,  ^442,754.74;  for  mainte- 
nance of  plant  and  equipment,  ^2,834.42 ;  for  purchase  of  land 
and  construction  of  buildings,  1^172,767.73;  for  purchase  of 
equipment,  ?22,361.31.  However,  as  1^=229,700  of  these  expend- 
itures were  from  aid  funds  reported  as  Insular  expenditures  in 
1917,  the  net  expenditures  from  provincial  funds  totaled 
1^431,018.20.  These  expenditures  pertain  in  most  cases  to  pro- 
vincial high,  intermediate,  trade,  and  farm  schools,  although  they 
do  not  represent  the  total  expenses  for  such  schools. 

The  state  of  municipal  school  finances  has  improved  because 
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of  the  increase  in  revenue  from  the  land  tax  due  to  the  reassess- 
ment and  due  to  the  placing  of  intermediate  schools  on  a  tui- 
Municipai  tionary  basis.  Although  accurate  figures  are  not 
School  available,  most  superintendents  report  an  increase 
nnancei  ^^  ^^iq  land-tax  return,  but  state  that  this  increase 
is  not  even  sufficient  to  meet  the  normal  increase  in  school  ex- 
penses. The  tuitionary  system  met  the  intermediate-school  prob- 
lem in  the  only  way  possible  without  additional  appropriations, 
and  resulted  in  raising  the  standards  of  intermediate  instruc- 
tion, in  disseminating  this  type  of  school  more  widely,  and  in 
benefiting  the  primary  schools.  The  1918  appropriation  carried 
an  item  of  ^400,000  for  distribution  to  these  intermediate  schools 
charging  tuition.  This  item  enabled  many  schools  to  reduce  the 
tuition,  but  at  the  same  time  it  encouraged  many  municipalities 
to  institute  the  tuitionary  system  in  order  to  share  in  the  Insular 
aid. 

Municipal  councils  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity supposedly  offered  by  the  Legislature  to  secure  loans 
from  school  funds  for  the  construction  of  permanent  buildings, 
and,  prior  to  the  adverse  decision  of  the  Insular  Auditor  and  of 
the  Attorney-General  on  the  borrowing  power  of  local  govern- 
ments, a  large  number  had  submitted  resolutions  for  these  loans. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  organic  municipal  and  provincial-gov- 
ernment law  will  be  amended  so  as  to  permit  this  advanced 
method  of  financing  permanent  construction  and  so  as  to  permit 
of  the  saving  of  rent  for  interest  charges. 

For  the  same  reason  as  given  above,  1917  figures  for  municipal 

expenditures  must  be  quoted.     The  total  municipal  expenditures 

for  1917  were  ^4,227,759.70,  distributed  as  follows:  for  admin- 

Munidpai        Istration  and  instruction,  =P=3,313,012.96 ;  for  main- 

schooi  tenance  of  plant  and  equipment,  ^87,672.62;  for 

Expenditures  purchase  of  land  and  construction  of  buildings, 
^626,038.76;  for  purchase  of  equipment,  ^01,035.36.  How- 
ever, as  '?'613,245  of  these  expenditures  were  from  aid  funds 
reported  as  Insular  expenditures  in  1917,  the  net  expenditures 
from  municipal  funds  were  ^,614,514.70.  These  expenditures 
pertain  to  the  primary  and  to  the  intermediate  schools  although 
they  do  not  represent  all  of  the  expenditures  for  such  schools. 

The  total  of  all  expenditures  for  public  instruction — Insular, 
provincial,  municipal,  and  voluntary — amounted  to  M0,730,210, 
a  per  capita  cost,  based  on  the  1903  census,  of  ?=1.381. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  W.  Marquardt 
Director  of  Education 
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AVERAGE  SALARrES  OF  FILIPINO  TEACHERS 

[PESOS] 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DIFFERENT  KINDS 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  FILIPINO  TEACHERS  OF  FIRST  YEAR 
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APPENDIX  A BURBAU  OF  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL 

Directing  and  Supervising  Officers 
[December  81,  1918] 

W.  W.  Marquardt,  Director  of  Education " 

Luther  B.  Bewley,  Assistant  Director  of  Education  " 

Camilo  Osias,  Second  Assistant  Director  of  Education  " 

The  General  Office 

Olaf  C.  Hansen Chief  Clerk** 

John  W.  Osborn Chief  of  Academic  Division 

Wallace  C.  Magathan Superintendent  of  Accounts 

Horace  E.  Cutler Chief  of  Industrial  Division* 

G.  Glenn  Lyb4AN Superintendent  of  Property 

Jose  Reyes Chief  of  Records 

North  H.  Foreman Superintendent  of  Agricultural  In- 
struction 

SupurintendenlH 


Name 


Province  or  School 


Headquarters 


Thomas  H.  CaBsidy. .  Albay   

Candido  M.  Alcazar  ( Actingr) -..<  Antique    .  . 

Benito  Pansrilinan  (Acting) .     -.     ;  Bataan 

H.  M.  Wafirenblass 1  Batancra* 

0.  H.  Charles. ;  Bohol 

Robert  L.  Barron  - ..;Bulacan      .. 

W.  B.  Beard - ,  Ca^ayan 

Arthur  G.  Spiller  (Acting)     I  Camarinen 

F.  E.  Hemenway .         -     ..       Capiz 

William  S.  FIckea Cavlte 

S.  J.  Wright Cebu      

Benjamin  Levin I  locos  Norte 

Edward  J.  Murphy IlocosSur.^ 

JamesC.Scott !  Iloilo 

Alexander  M.  Wiley  (Acting)     .       Isabela 

R.  G.  McLeod    .- - Lacuna 

S.  Colin  Campbell ..'Leyte 

H.  A.  Bordner ...  ..Manila 

Leodesrario  Victor!  no |  Mindoro  — 


Albay 

San  Jose 

Balanara 

Batanffas 

Taffbflaran 

Malolos 

Tuffueflrarao 

Naffa 

Capiz 

Cavite 

Cebu 


Misamis 

I  Mountain . 

Nueva  Ecija    .. 

Nueva  Vizcaya 

Occidental  NejjrroH  . 
Oriental  Neirros... 
Palawan 


Artie  A.  House  (Acting) . 

C.  Skattebol 

L.P.Willis  (Acting) 

Daniel  E.  Clancy  (Acting)  . 
Ralph  H.  Worsley  (Acting) 

JohnC.  Early 

S.  C.  Kelleher  (Actinur)    .   . 

Roy  K.  Gil  more ;  Pampan^a .. 

A.W.Cain Pangasinan 

Frederick  J.  Waters Rizal 

Q.  San  Buenaventura  (Actinfir)     Romblon     

B.  Fielden  Nutter  (Acting:)      !  Samar 

G.  W.  Satterthwaite - Sorsoiron 

Walter  G.  M.  Buckisch |  Suriirao       

Adam  C.  Derkum  - -.. -  .  Tarlac 

Gilbert  S.  Perez  (Acting) - Tayabas    

Honorio  Poblador Union 

Antonio  Nera  (Acting) - Zambales      

Miss  Anna  M.  Donaldson  (Acti nRT)     Phil.  Normal  School 

KilmerO.Moe.-     C.  L.  A.  S. 

Frank  W.  Cheney Phil.  School  of  Arts  and  Trades. 

Carl  Rydell Phil.  Nautical  School 


Vlffan 

Hollo 

I  lagan 

Santa  Cruz 

Tacloban 

Manila 

Calapan 

Caffajran 

Bafiruio 

Cabanatuan 

Bayombonfir 

Bacolod 

Dumairuete 

Cuyo 

San  Fernando 

LInflrayen 

Paslir 

Romblon 

Catbalofran 

Sorsoffon 

Suriirao 

Tarlac 

Lucena 

San  Fernando 

Iba. 

Manila 

Muftoz 

Manila 

Pasay,  Rizal 


•  W.  W.  Marquardt  returned  from  the  United  States  January  5,  1918. 

^  Luther  B.  Bewley  left  for  the  United  States  January  31,  1918,  and  returned  Septembar 
20,  1918. 

<:  Camilo  Osias  left  for  the  United  SUtes  September  3,  1918. 

^  Olaf  C.  Hansen  left  for  SibeHa  November  22,  1918,  since  which  time  Jose  A.  de  Kastro 
has  been  acting  chief  clerk. 

"  Horace  E.  Cutler  was  appointed  chief  (superintendent)  of  the  Industrial  Division  Juna 
20.  1918.  Mr.  Cutler  had  been  acting  in  that  capacity  since  April  20,  1918,  on  which  date  hit 
predecessor.  Carl  M.  Moore,  became  superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sttlu. 
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Head    Teachers 


Name 


Province 


J.  Scott  McCormick  (Actinsr) ;  Abra 

Mauricio  Lazo  ( Acting) j  Batanes  . 


Headquarters 


Banfcued 
Basco 


Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu 
Cari.  M.  Moore,  Department  Superintendent,  Zamboanga 

Division  Superintendent  a 


Name 


.1.. 


Province 


Headquarters 


Charles  S.  Crowther  (Acting) . 
Georare  C.  Kindley  (Acting). . . 

Arthur  E.  Harpst 

Henry  C.  Stanton 

John  J.  HeffinfiTton 

Jesse  W.  Light 

Lloyd  G.  Kirby 


Agusan Butuan 

Bukidnon |  Malaybalay 

Cotabato !  Cotabato 

Davao j  Davao 

Lanao \  Dansalan 

Sulu j  Jolo 

Zamboanga. I  Zamboanga 


Principals  of  Insular  Schools 

Stanley  P.  Johnson,  (Acting)   Philippine  School  of  Commerce,  Manila. 
Miss  Delight  Rice,  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Manila. 

Superintendent  on  Special  Assignment 

Thomas  J.  McQuaide,  assigned  as  agent  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  supervising  private  schools  and  colleges. 

Division  Superintendents  on  Leave  in  the  United  States 

John  V.  Crowe  left  the  General  Office  January  16,  1918. 
Robert  Clauson  left  the  division  of  Palawan  September  19,  1918, 
Jean  B.  Graham  left  the  division  of  Samar  June  14,  1918. 

Division  Superintendent  on  Leave  in  Siberia 

Olaf  C.  Hansen  left  the  General  Office  November  22,  1918. 

Division  Superintendent  on  Leave  in  the  Philippines 

Charles  E.  Hoye  left  the  division  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  July  5,  1918. 

separations  and. dates  effective 

Division  Superintendents 

Clarence  A.  Belknap  resigned  from  the  superintendency  of  Misamis 
December  30,  1918. 

Benj.  F.  Bennington  resigned  from  the  superintendency  of  Cebu  Decem- 
ber 26,  1918. 

Glenn  W.  Caulkins  resigned  from  the  superintendency  of  the  Department 
of  Mindanao  and  Sulu  May  14,  1918. 

George  M.  Egan  resigned  from  the  superintendency  of  Surigao  Julv  10, 
1918. 
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Charles  W.  Franks  was  transferred  from  the  superintendency  of  Phil- 
ippine Normal  School  November  11,  1918,  to  the  Office  of  the  Governor- 
General. 

Howard  Long  resigrned  from  the  superintendency  of  Cebu  January  15,  1918. 

Hugh  S.  Mead  resigned  from  the  superintendency  of  Ilocos  Norte  May  12, 
1918. 

Michael  H.  O'Malley  resided  from  the  superintendency  of  Private  Schools, 
Manila,  July  16,  1918. 

John  M.  Roberts,  from  the  superintendency  of  Ilocos  Norte,  died  Novem- 
ber 2,  1918. 

James  F.  Sgouller  resigned  from  the  superintendency  of  City  Schools, 
Manila,  January  15,  1918. 

Egbert  M.  Smoyer  resigned  from  the  superintendency  of  Sulu,  Department 
of  Mindanao  and  Sulu,  July  22,  1918. 

Clinton  D.  Whipple  resigned  from  the  superintendency  of  Nueva  Ecija, 
February  9,  1918. 

APPENDIX  B liEGISLATION 

Fourth  Philippine  Legislature  ^  ,,.,-. 

Third  Session  ^  ^    No.   1428. 

[No.  2782] 

AN  ACT  APPROPRIATING  THE  SUM  OF  THIRTY  MILLION  SEVEN 
HUNDRED  AND  FIVE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND 
TWENTY-FOUR  PESOS  FOR  THE  EXTENSION  OF  FREE  ELE- 
MENTAL  INSTRUCTION  TO  ALL  CHILDREN  OF  SCHOOL  AGE. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Representatives  of  the  Philippines 
in  Legislature  assembled  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same: 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  funds  in  the  Insular 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  thirty  million  seven  hun- 
dred and  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  pesos,  or  such  part 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  facilities  of 
free  elemental  instruction  to  all  the  children  of  school  age  of  the  Archipel- 
ago. Of  this  sum  there  shall  be  available  for  investment  on  the  first  of 
January,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  the  svan  of  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  pesos;  on  the  first  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty,  the  sum  of  three  million  nine  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  pesos ; 
on  the  first  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  the  sum  of  six 
million  three  hundred  and  five  thousand  four  hundred  pesos;  on  the  first 
of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  the  sum  of  eight  million 
seven  hundred  and  ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  pesos;  and  on 
the  first  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty  three,  the  sum  of  eleven 
million  thirty  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  four  pesos. 

The  sums  so  appropriated  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  sums  appropriated 
in  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  shall  be 
expended  with  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  State.  The  unexpended 
balances  at  the  end  of  each  one  of  the  aforesaid  years  shall  revert  to  the 
general  funds  of  the  Insular  Treasury. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  its  approval. 

Approved,  December  6,  1918. 
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CEDULA-TAX  BILL 

Fourth  Phxuppine  Legislature  ^, 
Third  Session  ( 

House  of  Representatives 
Introduced  by 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CERTAIN  SECTIONS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE  CODE  IN  ORDER  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  ADDITIONAL  SCHOOL 
FUNDS  BY  CERTAIN  INCREASES  IN  TAXATION. 

He  it  enacted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  Phil- 
ippines in  Legislature  assembled  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same: 

Section  L  Section  1440  of  Act  No.  2711,  known  as  the  Administrative 
Code,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  paragraph  to  read  as  follows : 

Provincial  boards  and  municipal  councils  are  further  authorized  to 
further  increase  the  cedula  tax  aforesaid  by  an  amount  of  fifty  centavos 
or  multiples  thereof  in  each  case.  Such  increase  shall  be  effected  by 
resolutions  of  the  provincial  boards  and  of  the  municipal  councils  concerned. 
These  resolutions  may  be  independent  of  each  other,  shall  become  effective 
either  with  the  express  approval  of  the  Governor-General  or  on  the  expira- 
tion of  thirty  days  after  the  receipt  by  him  of  such  resolution  without  his 
disapproval  and  shall  remain  in  force  for  succeeding  years,  unless  amended 
or  revoked. 

A  copy  of  any  resolution  effecting  such  increase  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  municipal  council  to  the  municipal  treasurer,  to  the  provincial  treasurer, 
and  to  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  by  the  provincial  board  to 
the  provincial  treasurer  and  to  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  487  of  said  Administrative  Code 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

In  provinces  where  the  provincial  board  has  by  resolution  increased  the 
cedula  tax  for  school  purposes,  the  said  increase  shall  accrue  to  the  pro- 
vincial school  fund.  In  municipalities  where  the  municipal  council  has 
by  resolution  increased  the  cedula  tax  for  local  purposes,  the  said  additional 
increase  shall  accrue  to  the  municipal  school  fund. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

REAL-PROPERTY  TAX  BILL 
Fourth  Phiuppine  Legislature  | 
Third  Session  { 

House  of  Representatives 
Introduced  by 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CERTAIN  SECTIONS  OF  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE CODE  IN  ORDER  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
SCHOOL  FUNDS  BY  CERTAIN  INCREASES  IN  TAXATION. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
Philippines  in  Legislature  assembled  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same: 

Section  1.  Section  345  of  Act  No.  2711,  known  as  the  Administrative 
Code,  is  hereby  amended  so  that  the  same  shall  read  as  follows: 

The  proceeds  of  the  real-property  tax  shall  be  applied  to  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  respective  provinces  and  municipalities  wherein  the  property 
liable  to  such  tax  is  situated. 

The  share  of  a  province  in  said  tax  shall  be  levied  by  the  provincial 
board  thereof,,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of 
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December  of  each  year,  to  fix  by  resolution  a  uniform  rate  of  taxation  for 
the  succeeding:  year  in  an  amount  not  less  than  one-eighth  nor  more  than 
four-eijrhths  of  one  per  centum. 

The  share  of  a  municipality  shall  in  the  same  manner  be  levied  by  ordi- 
nance of  the  municipal  council  thereof  in  an  amount  not  less  than  one-fourth 
nor  more  than  three-fourths  of  one  per  centum. 

The  resolutions  of  the  provincial  boards  and  of  the  municipal  ordinances 
fixing  the  rate  of  land  tax  shall  remain  in  force  for  succeeding  years,  unless 
said  resolutions  and  ordinances  are  amended  or  revoked. 

Sec.  2.  Section  346  of  said  Administrative  Code  is  hereby  amended  so 
as  to  read  as  follows: 

The  gross  proceeds  of  the  first  one-eighth  of  one  per  centum  levied  or 
imposed  for  provincial  purposes  shall  accrue,  in  a  regularly  organized 
province,  exclusively  to  its  road  and  bridge  fund,  and  in  a  specially  organized 
province,  exclusively  to  its  road  and  public-works  fund.  The  gross  proceeds 
of  the  next  two-eighths,  or  any  part  thcr^f,  levied  for  provincial  pur- 
poses shall  accrue  to  the  general  fund  of  the  province.  The  gross  proceeds 
of  the  remaining  one-eighth,  or  any  part  thereof,  levied  for  provincial 
purposes  shall  accrut  to  the  provincial  school  fund. 

The  gross  proceeds  of  the  first  one-fourth  of  one  per  centum  levied  or 
imposed  for  municipal  purposes  shall  accrue  exclusively  to  the  school  fund 
of  the  municipality.  The  gross  proceeds  of  the  second  one-fourth,  or  any 
part  thereof,  levied  for  municipal  purposes  shall  accrue  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  municipality.  The  g^ross  proceeds  of  the  remaining  one-fourth, 
or  any  part  thereof,  levied  for  municipal  purposes  shall  accrue  exclusively 
to  the  school  fund  of  the  municipality  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  one- 
fourth  levied  for  municipal  purposes  shall  accrue. 

Sec.  3.  Section  2111  of  said  Administrative  Code  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

Each  year  the  provincial  treasurer  shall  set  aside  in  a  provincial  school 
fund  ten  per  centum  of  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  provincial  general  fund 
as  collected.  However,  at  the  option  of  the  provincial  board  such  per 
centum  shall  not  be  so  set  aside  provided  that  the  board  by  resolution  shall 
impose  an  additional  real-property  tax  for  said  year  as  otherwise  provided, 
equal  to  or  greater  than  ten  per  centum  of  the  entire  proceeds  of  the 
provincial  general  fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  accrue  to  said  pro- 
vincial school  fund. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

INTERNAL-REVENUE  TAX  BILL 
Fourth  Phiuppine  Legislature 
Third  Session  j 

House  of  Representatives 
Introduced  by 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CERTAIN  SECTIONS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE CODE  IN  ORDER  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  REDISTRIBUTION 
OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
Philippines  in  Legislature  assembled  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same: 

Section  1.  Section  491  of  Act  No.  2711,  known  as  the  Administrative 
Code,  is  hereby  amended  so  that  the  same  shall  read  as  follows: 

Of  the  internal  revenue  accruing  each  year  to  the  Insular  Treasury 
under  the  preceding  section,  there  shall  be  set  apart  ten  per  centum  as 
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a  provincial  general  allotment,  ten  per  centum  as  a  provincial  road  and 
bridge  allotment,  and  ten  per  centum  as  a  municipal  general  allotment; 
but  the  amounts  allotted  to  said  several  purposes  during  any  year  shall 
not  be  greater  than  the  amounts  allotted  on  the  basis  of  internal-revenue 
figures  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  nine.  There  shall  also  be 
set  apart  five  per  centum  as  a*  provincial-school-fund  allotment  and  ten 
per  <?entum  as  a  municipal-school-fund  allotment,  such  allotments  to  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  collections  for  current  fiscal  years. 

Sec.  2.  Section  492  of  said  Administrative  Code  is  hereby  eliminated. 

Sec.  3.  The  last  paragraph  of  section  494  of  said  Administrative  Code 
is  hereby  eliminated. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1919. 

AGRICULTURAL-NORMAL  BILL 

Fourth  Philippine  Legislature  -» 
Third  Seaaion  j 

House  of  Representatives 
Introduced  by  ^ 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION  AND  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  FOR 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS;  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  COOPERATION 
WITH  THE  PROVINCES  IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  MAIN- 
TENANCE OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS  AND  OF  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS  AND  IN  TRAINING  TEACHERS  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  HOME  ECONOMICS;  AND  TO  APPROPRIATE  MONEY  AND 
REGULATE  ITS  EXPENDITURE. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
Philippines  in  Legislature  assembled  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same: 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  annually  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sums  provided  in  sections  2, 
3,  and  4  of  this  Act,  to  be  expended  as  hereinafter  provided  by  the  Director 
of  Education  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction, 
for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  provinces  in  the  establishment, 
in  the  equipment,  and  in  the  operation  of  provincial  agricultural  schools 
and  of  provincial  normal  schools;  and  for  the  preparation  within  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  of  supervisors  of  agricultural  projects  and  of  teachers  for 
the  public  schools. 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  provinces  in  the 
establishment  and  in  the  development  of  provincial  agricultural  schools  and 
of  provincial  normal  schools  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there 
shall  be  available  on  the  first  day  of  January  for  the  fiscal  year  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  pesos  (^500,000), 
and  an  equal  amount  annually  thereafter  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
years.  Provided,  That  the  total  allotment  of  funds  to  any  province  shall 
be  fifty  thousand  pesos  (W0,000)  for  each  agricultural  school  and  one 
hundred  fifty  thousand  pesos  ('^150,000)  for  each  normal  school  to  be 
established,  equipped,  or  operated  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  provinces  in  equipping 
and  in  operating  the  agricultural  schools  and  the  normal  schools  provided 
for  in  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  available  for 
the  use  of  the  provinces  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  thirty-first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  pesos 
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(MOO ,000) ;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  thirty-first,  nineteen  hun- 
dred twenty-one,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  fifty  thousand  pesos  (1P460,000) ; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-two,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  sum  of  six  himdred  thousand 
pesos  (1*600,000).  Said  sums  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  on  the 
first  day  of  January  of  each  year  and  shall  be  allotted  annually  to  the 
province^  in  proportion  to  the  provincial  funds  provided  for  the  agricultural 
schools  and  for  the  normal  schools  receiving  aid  from  this  Act,  allotting 
one  peso  for  each  peso  of  provincial  money  provided  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  allotment  is  made;  Provided,  That  of  the  funds  made  available 
for  school  purposes  under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  this  Act,  seventy 
per  cent  shall  be  for  agricultural  schools  and  thirty  per  cent  for  normal 
schools.  And,  provided,  further,  that  the  allotment  of  funds  to  any  province 
shall  be  not  less  than  a  minimum  of  five  thousand  pesos  (1^5,000)  nor 
greater  than  a  maximum  of  fifteen  thousand  pesos  (1*15,000)  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  each  agricultural  school  and  not  less  than  ten  thousand  pesos 
(1*10,000)  nor  more  than  twenty  thousand  pesos  (1^0,000)  for  each  normal 
school  established,  equipped,  or  operated  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
And,  provided,  further,  that  the  funds  thus  appropriated  and  allotted  shall 
accrue  to  a  special  provincial  fund  in  each  province  to  be  known  as  the 
"Provincial  School  Fund,"  from  which  disbursements  shall  be  made  on 
vouchers  duly  approved  by  the  division  superintendent  of  schools  or  by  his 
representative. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  training  within  the  Philippine  Islands  super- 
visors of  agricultural  projects  and  teachers  of  agriculture,  teachers  of  home 
economics,  and  teachers  of  other  subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools,  there 
is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  thirty-first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  thousand  pesos  (^400,000)  to  establish  scholarships.  These  schol- 
arships shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Director  of  Education,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  and  appointments  to  scholar- 
ships shall  be  made  by  the  Director  of  Education  or  by  his  representatives 
in  a  manner  best  suited  to  the  promotion  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
recipients  of  scholarships'  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  of  traveling 
expenses  from  place  of  residence  to  place  where  they. are  to  receive  training 
on  appointment  and  return  from  the  place  in  which  they  receive  training 
to  their  respective  stations  on  completion  of  the  course  specified  and  while 
pursuing  the  course  of  instruction  shall  be  entitled  to  subsistence  and  to 
other  living  expenses.  All  such  expenditures  shall  be  payable  from  the 
sum  thus  appropriated. 

Sec.  5.  Each  scholarship  appointee  shall  sign  an  agreement  to  return, 
on  the  completion  of  the  prescribed  course  of  instruction,  to  his  own  prov- 
ince or  to  go  to  such  other  province  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  appointee 
and  the  Director  of  Education  and  to  serve  as  a  supervisor  or  as  a  teacher 
during  a  period  of  time  equal  to  that  employed  in  study  under  the  privileges 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  That  in  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  appropriations  herein 
provided,  the  provincial  board  of  any  province  shall  guarantee  to  annually 
include  in  the  provincial  budget  an  appropriation  from  provincial  funds 
for  each  school  established  a  sum  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  minimum 
amount  provided  for  in  section  3  of  this  Act,  and  shall  secure  for  the 
school  a  suitable  tract  of  land  acceptable  to  the  Director  of  Education  and 
shall  agree  to  meet  such  other  requirements  as  may  be  specified  by  the 
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Director  of-  Education  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Sec.  7.  Any  province  accepting  the  benefits  of  any  of  the  respective 
funds  herein  appropriated  shall  not  be  deprived  for  any  year  of  the  regular 
annual  assistance  as  long  as  the  conditions  prescribed  in  this  Act  are  fully 
met  by  the  province:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction 
may  refuse  to  release  the  aid  allotted  if  it  is  ascertained  that  the  province 
is  not  using  or  is  not  preparing  to  use  the  money  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Schools  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  Act  shall  be  administered 
and  conducted  as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  in  conformity  with  the 
School  Law. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 
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APPENDIX  C 

Financial  Statement  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  Auxiliari<8 '  of  the  Philip- 
pines Chapter,  American  Red  Cross 

The  tables  below  show  the  receipts  and  the  expenditures  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  auxiliaries  of  the  Philippines  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross, 
from  June,  1918,  to  December  31,  1918. 

SENIOR  AUXILIARY 


Total  to  November  80 


December 


ToUl  to  Dat« 


'  Number  Number 

of  Mem-     Amount     of  Mem- 
bers ber« 


I   Number  ' 
Amount  !  of  Mem-  j   Amount 
bert      I 


Receipts: 

Mafirasine.  P4 

P2  memberships , 

PIO  memberships  ...   

MO  memberships 

KO  memberships  ..   .  .       

PlOO  memberships  , 

Masracine  sulMcriptions  at  K. 

Total  members 


1.106  N.  424. 00 

17.828  84.666.00 

26  j        260.00  I 

26  I        600.00  ' 

1  I         60.00  I 
67       6,700.00  I 

183  '        866.00  ! 


9 
380 


P86.00  ' 
660.00 


t 

1.116  i  N.  460. 00 

17.668  86.816.00 

26  260.00 

26  j  600.00 

1  '  60.00 


67 
188 


18,726 


.139  L 


19.064 


ToUlreceipts |  46.946.00 


Expenditures: 

Remitted  to  the  chapter  . 

Total  expenditures 


46.946.00 
45.946.00 


606.00 

696.00  : 
696.00 


5.700.00 
866.00 


46.642.00 

46.642.00 
46.642.00 


JUNIOR  AUXILIARY 
i  Total  to  November  30  '  December  Total  to  Date 


Number 
of  Mem- 
bers 


Number 
Amount  ■  of  Mem- 
bers 


I   Number 

Amount  I  of  Mem-     Amount 

bers 


Receipts: 

Contributions - P12.281.16 ,  PI. 700. 72 

P0.30  memberships 210.171     68.061.30  4.983  I     1.494.90 

Miscellaneous i 698.69    .60 


P18.981.88 

215.164      64.546.20 
699.19 


Total  members. 
Total  receipts. - 


210. 171 


4.983 


...  76.881.15 3,196.12 

EXPENDITURES 


215, 154 


79.077.27 


Postasre.  stationary,  and  printinsr ^I**^ 

Red   Cross  buttons JgW 

Miscellaneous  relief ''S?'?? 

Relief  to  Igrorot  school  children 1j«*lS 

Military   relief  supplies -  ^r'iiZ'S 

Forei^m  war  relief  supplies - —  46. 467. 02 

Total   expenditures ^♦Slil 

Balance  on  hand  December  81.   1918 27.245.86 


•  The  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  auxiliaries  of  the  Philippinea  Chapter.  American 
Red  Cross,  are :  W.  W.  Marquardt.  chairman ;  Camilo  Osias.  assisUnt  chairman ;  Luis  Meneaes. 
secret  ary-treasu  rer. 
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No.  17. — Garden  Days 

A  table  showing,  by  divisions  and  for  the  Islands,  the  number  of  gardea 
days  for  the  school  year,  1917-18. 


Divisioa 
Manila 

Num- 
ber of 
Garden 
Days 
Held 

2 
22 
12 
11 

8 

48 

161 

2 

24 

68 

89 
21 
67 
1 
22 

46 
17 
16 
30 
37 

14 
15 
24 
24 
8 

20 
24 
36 
26 
61 

86 
33 
73 
27 
3 

22 
72 
18 
16 

1 

Number 

of 

Pupils 

Exhibit- 

insT 
Products 

610 

7,205 

1.703 

1.102 

61 

3.866 
9.967 
6.815 
8.098 
3.289 

4.107 
3.196 
9.963 
50 
1. 578 

6.813 
1.968 
1.406 
4.053 
6.896 

1.159 
1.648 
1.113 
1.842 
983 

3.610 
2.220 
650 
7,383 
8.085 

6.957 
1.488 
2.071 
3,997 
72 

2.694 
8.602 
6.162 
1,718 
150 

Number 
of 

Farmers 

Exhibit- 
ing 

Products 

Number  of    Garden    Days   at   Which 
Other    Bureaus.    Orfiranizations.    or 
Firms  Were  Represented  with  Booths 

Bureau  Bureau  n„,^„  Bureau 

of           of       «";j»"  of  Ck)n.  oti,-^ 
Agri-    Forest.  „^,,.     stab-    "***«" 
culture       ry       ««*""    ulary 

2                  9                       1                 » 

Albay 

1,637 

296 

833 

10 

663 

7.866 

686 

909 

1,106 

767 

438 

1,863 

41 

529 

4,102 
286 
235 
677 
996 

320 
467 
494 
245 
1,300 

506 
207 
150 
380 
1,365 

707 

384 

1.280 

1.067 

I 

1 

Antique .. 

2 

1 

Bataan 

^ 

2  1           2 

Batanes 

Batanffas 

4 
2 
2 
4 
14 

1 

I 

!            1 

Bohol      

10                            12 

Bulacan 

2     '          '■ 

Cavayan  ,   . 

14     '            1             7 

Camarines 

i              1                             58 

Capist 

1                               ^ 

Cavite 

1    i" 

K                      '               IS 

Cebu - 

4 
1 

1 

6 

2 

C.L.  A.S.i 

Ilocos  Norte 

Ilocos  Sur 

li            1 
1 

6 

1             6 

1 

Iloilo 

Isabela    . 

4 

2 

''I      I 

2            si 

Laffuna. 

1 

Leyte                                       -  .. 

1 

4 

Mindoro 

Misamis .-- 

'       \ 

Mountain..               

8 

1 
1 

'              4 

Nueva  Ecija - 

1 

,            1 

i  ' 

Nueva  Vizcaya  ... 

Occidental  Nesri^s 

5 

1 

Oriental  Negros 

3 

Palawan... 

:   : 

Pampanjra        

4 

8 

5 

1            2                   '              5 

Pangasinan 

I           8   --- 

5  1            4  \ 

i              -1 

9 

Rizal - 

1 

Romblon - 

Samar 

2 

2'! 2 

Sorsoff  on - 

'           I 

_  i  _  _  _  ^ . 

Suriflrao 

Tarlac       

648 
3.891 
1.496 

496 

1 
3 

i            4    --- 

1  1             9    

2 

Tayabas 

6 

Uni|n 

?i - 

7 

Zanibales 

1 

18 

Normal  School - 

;                        t 

Total .: 

1,229 

138.119 

38.620 

80 

18  I          98  1            3 

197 

Mindanao  and  Sulu: 

Affusan 

6 
12 

2 
18 

6 

2 

1 

858 
2.000 

147 
1.237 

268 

107 
348 

156 
100 

1       1       i 

Bukidnon 

J --i             j             1          _; 

Cotabato 

...  1 ..i. i i 

Davao 

106 

1             1       -    . 

1 

I^nao 

:""'::::r:::"":"!::: 

1 

Sulu 

10 
200 

1                      1 

1                      1 

!      100 

1 

Zamboangra 

1 

2 

Grand  total 

1,276 

148.069 

89.090 

80 

19 

8  1          199 

1 

*  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School. 

While  there  were  fewer  garden-day  celebrations  during  1917-18,  the 
number  of  pupils  and  the  number  of  farmers  who  exhibited  products  at 
these  celebrations  increased  by  49,472  and  by  14,159,  respectively.  The 
codperation  of  other  bureaus  of  the  Government,  of  private  firms,  and  of 
associations  was  greater  than  ever  before. 
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No.  18. — NuraerieB 

A  table  showing,  by  divisions  and  for  the  Islands,  the  number  of  trees 
and  plants  in  school  nurseries,  and  the  number  distributed  during  the  school 
year  1917-18. 


Division 


! 
I . 

Number  of  Schools   8JS 
with  Nurseries    j  £  o 


Nurseries 


Manila ..J 

Albay i  11 

Antique ;  19 

Bataan j  16 

Batanes 


Bataniras 82  10 

Bohol  -- 48  10 

Bulacan i  23  16 

Caifayan j  80  10 

Camarines I     4  9 


Capiz - ...    42 

Cavite 5 

Cebu ,121 

C.L.  A.S.i ,  . 

Ilocos  Norte ..I  49 

Ilocos  Sur 41 

lloilo !  37 

Isabela I    8 

Lasruna 7 

Leyte ■  24 

Mindoro ,  34 

MisamiB 6 

Mountain '  23 

Nueva  Ecija ;  7 

Nueva  Vizcaya -- 3 

Occidental  Negrros 11 

Oriental  Negros 24 

Palawan.. i    3 

Pampangra '    5 

Pangrasinan 37 


Rizal 

Romblon  . 

Samar 

SorsofiTon. 
Surigrao .. 


Tarlac -. 

Tayabas  

Union 

Zambales 

Normal  School  . 


ToUl - 933   228 


Mindanao  and  Sulu; 

AfiTUsan 

Bukidnon 

Cotabato 

Davao 

Lanao 


Grand  total ,964 


Sulu -    --..—..  ----I i  6,189  I  8.011 

Zamboangra ,----     Ij i        li      106' 


282  I    6  jl.201  j88.624  j86.804  ;40,702  |864,188  109.011  76.647  (144.048 


I _ 

*  Central  Laxon  Affricultural  Sebool. 

Dnringr  1917-18  there  were  87  more  school  nurseries  in  operation  than  daring  191$-17.  Fewer 
f roH  trees  were  distributed  dorins  1917-18.  but  the  total  number  of  other  trees  dirtributed  wae 
greater.    Pupils  planted  many  more  trees  at  home  during  1917-18  than  during  191M7. 
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No.  21. — The  Epidemic  of  Spanieh  Influenza  (Traneazo) 


Divitton 


Manila... 
Albay  ... 
Antique  . 
Bataan  .. 
BatanM  . 


Batanffat . . 

Bohol  

Bolacan  ... 
Caffayan  .. 
Camarines 


Capis  

Cavite 

Cebu 

C.  L.  A.  S.i 

Ilocos  Norte 


Ilocof  Sur  . 

Nfiilo 

Isabela 

Laffuna  ... 
Leyte  


N«-    Nunjber 
"^•■f.**-     Pupils     Teach. 


Number 
Attacked 


Number  of 
Deaths 


Pupils 


Mindoro 

Misamis 

Mountain 

Nueva  Eci  ja 

Nueva  Vizcaya . 


Occidental  Neirros. 
Oriental  Neffros  . . . 

Palawan  

Pampanara 

Panffasinan 


RiwU 

RombloD.. 

Samar 

Sorsoffon  . 
Suriffao... 


Tarlac  

Tayabas 

Union 

Zambales 

Normal  School 


Trade  School 

Nautical  School -. 


778  I 
866 

217  i 
84  I 

41  ; 

400  i 
588 
887  I 
806  i 
306  I 

486 
816 
708 
22 
488 

467 
768 
203 
887 
698 

134 
230 
228 
340 

86 

490 
846 
86 
832 
789 

284 

147 
876 
271 
172 


499 

362 

206 

68 

82 

4 


80.692 

888 

16,789 

246 

8,640 

198 

8.207 

62 

1.602 

87 

177  i 
848  ; 


162 
164 


16.619  ! 
20.447 
19.060  ; 
18.962  I 
11.422 


17.802  864 

12.642  ^  171 

86.867  I  810 

808  21 

18.666  I  394 


21.666  i 
29.687  I 
9.828 
16.982 
88.144 

8.810 
9.464 
8.766 
12.442 
2,819 

18.748 
16. 916 
8.820 
10.706 
83.362 

10.882 
6.893 
26.080 
14.866 
6,682 

14. 184 
20.400  ' 
13.428  ; 

8.788  ! 

1.816 

766 


Total 18.603  j    682.966 


Mindanao  and  Sulu: 

Aarusan 

BukidnoD 

Cotabato 

Davao 

Lanao  


Sulu.... 

Zamboaoffa. 


Grand  total 14.327!    612.073 


99 
77  I 
79 
163 

76  I 

76 
166  I 


4.619 
4.678 
2,693 
6,607 
2.283 

2,498 
7,139 


289 
472 
126 
208 


91 
127 
149 
183 

84 

816 
124 
42 
221 
278 

96 
99 

112 
88 

119 

186 
291 
231 
191 
24 

31 


7.709 


Teach- ; 


10.782  , 

10.897 
8.187  I 
2.671  ! 
1,444  |. 

10,196  L 
11,297  ;. 
13.260 

7.962    - 

7.806 

13.662 
9.208  I 
18.689    . 
808    - 
16.260  { 

12. 708  I 
21,019 

3.639   - 

8.102 
16,267  I 

2,603  ' 
4,882 
6.488 
10.030 
2.248 

14.906 

8.611 

2.269 

9.271 
23.230 

4.888 
3.226 
11,025 
6,271 
4,666 

7,866 
9,738 
10,799  I 
8.836 
611  I 

766  I 

4  i 


Pupils 


48 
117 
82 

27 


360.778  !         68 


29 
277 


279 

77 
62 
56 
78 
49 

76 
88 
20 
63 
182 


430 
62 
77 

48 
77 
42 
96 
5 


Number  of 
Schools 


Closed 


24 
10 
16 

103 
87 
46 
25 
64 

481 
6 

143  ! 


Not 
Closed 


16 


76 
41 
68 
38 
29 

61 

109 


3,640 
2,734 
1.861 
1.676 
910 

1.403 
3.416 


90 
44 
18 
102 
37 


866.819 


72       3.461 


82 
12 

47 
10 


46 
180 
91 
76 
81 

80 

68 

260 

1 

3 


18 

16S 

239 

70 

3 

5 

66 

110 

106 

38 

19 

2 

89 

97 

9 

116 

7 

27 

134 

2 

88 

51 

15 

26 

37 

61 

23 

212 

2 

68 

19 

10 

16 

168 

73 

16 
58 
3 
17 


3,168      2,012  I      2.301 


42  I  6 

29  !  24 

7  38 

13  j  50 


30 
77 


2.108'      2.620 


^  Central  Luxon  Affrieultural  School. 

Spanish  influenza  swept  over  the  Philippines  twice  during  1918,  the 
first  epidemic  beginning  in  June  and  the  second  in  October.  The  latter 
was  much  more  severe  and  caused  most  of  the  deaths  enumerated  above. 
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No.  22. — Teachers  and  PupiU  Jainmg  Military  and  Naval  Foreee  of  UniUd 
States,  Philippins  Guard,  or  Enlisting  fin'  Red  Cross  or  for  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Work  in  Siberia  January  1,  1918,  to  December  SI,  1918 


Divisioo 


TMtcher* 


American 


Filipino 


Num-     Num-  i 
ber  to    ber  to 
Unit«d  Philip- 
States  ,    pine 
Forcet    Guard  i 


Num- 


,  Num- 
ber to  !  „ 
v«..««(  Num- 


ber  to    Men's 
Red      Chris- 


Cross 


tian 
Asso- 
ciation 


ber  to 
United 
SUtes 
Forces 


Manila... 
Albay  -. 
Antique . 
Bataan  . . 
Batanes  . 


Num- 
ber to 
Philip, 
pine 
Guard 


Batangas . . 

Bohol 

Bulacan  ... 
Casrayan . . 
Camarines. 


Pupils 


Num- 
ber to 
United 
States 
Forces 


66 


Num- 
ber  to 
Philip, 
pine 
Guard 


78 
66 
9 
6 


27 


47 
67 
2 
86 
27 


Capix 

1 

1 

i 

t            8^ 
1            « 
9 

15 
11 
2 
6 
9 

I 

2 

22 
24 

I 

le 

I 

2 
2 

6 
6 

40 

Cavite 

2 

Cebu -— 1 

116 

C.L.A.S.1 

1  locos  Norte 

4 

2 
2 

,-•- ! 

41 

77 

IlocosSur 

1            4 

1 

129 

Iloilo 

Isabela .   

M 1       6 

119 

7 

Lagiina.. 

2 

1                ' 

81 

Leyte... 

70 

Mindoro .   

i 

1 

Misamis 

87 

Mountain 

1 

i.                                                                           1 

88 

Nueva  Ecija. . . 

1 

j 

6 

Nueva  Vizcaya 

1 1          .     i 

8 

1               1 

10 
8 

24 

Oriental  Netrroe 

1 

::::::::::::::::! 

24 

Palawan 

.  ...  1     ...1 

17 

Pampanara 

1      1 



40 
8 

1 

11 

8 

1 
1 

1 

66 

Panffasi  nan 

4 
2 

29 

Riwil 

7 

Romblon 

48 

Samar                                                I 

j 

1 
3 
1 

4 
4 
2 

28 

Sorsofiron 

1       1 

69 

Suriflrao 

2 

1 

Tarlac 

1 

1 
1 

^ ! ; 

1 

2 

19 

84 

Tayabas 

12 

Union 

84 

Zambales 

1 

j 

6 

Normal  School 



8 

Trade  School i 

1 

\ 

•■■ 

6 

20 

General  Office ! 

1 

2 

Total 

15 

26             2  1           2  1         16 

208 

261 

1.478 

Mindanao  and  Sulu: 

Affusan 

i              ' 

8 

2 

Bukidnon. 

1 

Cotabato 

1 1 

Davao  — 

I 

. 

1 

Lanao ._ 

I 

8 

Sulu.. 

i               1 

Z^fnhoanffa 

2 

...     ... 

16 



Grand  total      ...      . 

16 

26 

2 

2            19 

211 

262 

1.499 

* 

*  Central  Luson  AffrieoHiin]  Sebool. 
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No.  27. — InstUa/r  Aid  far  School-Building  Construction 

A  table  showingr*  by  divisions  and  for  the  Islands,  the  Insular  Aid  granted 
for  the  construction  of  municipal,  provincial,  and  Insular  school  buildings. 
(December  81,  1918.) 


Division 


Mftnila  .. 
Abr«  .... 
Albay  ... 
Antique . 
Bmtaan.. 


Batanet .. 
Batanffaa. 

Bohol 

Balacan.. 
Casayan.. 


Camarinet... 

Capi« 

Cavita 

Cebu 

IIocos  Norta. 


Ilocoft  Sur. 

Iloilo 

ItabeU... 

Laffuna 

Leyte 


Mindoro 

MiMunis-. 

Mountain 

Nueva   Ecija... 
Nueva  Vizcaya. 


Occidental  Neirrot . 
Oriental  NeirroB... 

Palawan 

Pampanga 

Pangasinan 


Riaal 

Romblon.. 
Samar  — 
Sort<«on  . 
Surijrao... 


Tarlac 

Tasrabat 

Union 

Zambalet 

Mindanao  and  Sulu: 

Affuian 

Bukidnon 

Cotabato 

Davao 

Lanao  

Sulu 

Zamboanffa 


Municipal  School  BuildiniTB 


Gabaldon 
Aid 


HIO.464.99 
22.000.00 
11.360. 00 

9.900.45 
89.S04.86 
66.108.86 
72,914.80 
22.190.00 

48.186.80 
48.626.67 
69.682.00 
108.862.84 
66,860.06 

62.620.26 
69.681.46 
4.000.00 
108.976.07 
178.287.66 

21.201.00 
16.590.00 


Other  Aid 


4.646.64 


MiscellaneouB 

Total 2,000,000.00 


68.967.18 
18.800.00 

78.666.66 
29,997.94 
14.974.55 
67.100.00 
98,845.28 

89.944.81 
15,000.00 
75.426.21 
60.672.82 
42.667.50 

90,857.02 
71,924.41 
42,800.00 
19,888.60 


H68,846.86 
28.000.00 
51.000.00 
21.000.00 
25.000.00 

7.000.00 
111.000.00 
86.000.00 
80.900.00 
41.600.00 

41.000.00 
25.000.00 
80.600.00 
92.600.00 
65.000.00 

50.278.14 
5.500.00 
35,000.00 
75,127.08 
.76.000.00 

26.000.00 
58.000.00 
127,189.72 
39.660.00 
91.850.00 

45,500.00  I 
21.400.00 
6.600.00 
101.500.00 
67.000.00  I 

46.800.00 
11,000.00 
42.000.00 
10.433.88 
18.000.00 

41.000.00 
76.446.00 
64.000.00 
36.000.00 

77.460.00 
54.660.00 


Total  Aid 


ri58.846.86 
26.000.00 
161.454.99 
48.000.00 
86.860.00 

16.900.45 
180.804.86 
102.108.35 
158.814.30 

68.690.00 


68.525.57 
150.282.00 
196.362.84 
120.360.05 

112,793.39 
75.061.45 
39.000.00 
184. 102. 10 
254.337.65 

47.201.00 
69.590.00 
127.189.72 
108.637.18 
104,650.00 

119.166.66 
61,897.94 
21,474.56 
168.600.00 
160.345.23 

86,744.81  j 
26.000.00  ' 
117.426.21 
71,106.65 
60,567.50 

181,357.02 
147,370.41 
106,800.00 
55,383.50 

77,450.00 
54,650.00  I 


Provincial  ' 

School      i 

Buildinffs   ! 


Insular 

School 

Buildings 


Total  for  All 

School 

BuildinflTs 


45,000.00 
20.480.00 
134.000.00 


45.000.00 
20.480.00 
134,000.00 

4.546.54 


P20.000.00 
18.000.00 
18.500.00 
6.000.00 

6.000.00 
68.000.00 
89.500.00 
21,378.74 
20,000.00 

53.000.00 

19.590.00 

21.575.00 

167.000.00 

202.000.00 

37.000.00 
78.517.32 
10.000.00 
66.000.00 
39,500.00 

43,500.00 
22,000.00 
62.000.00 
9.000.00 
39.000.00 

14.600.00 
86.000.00 
6,200.00 
43,985.28 
28.000.00 

7,252.75 


PI,  289. 000. 00 


79.000.00 
30.021.23 
17,500.00 

22.793.03 
29,907.06 
26.000.00 
24.000.00 

1.500.00 
4.200.00 
40.500.00 
21.070.00 
5.000.00 
40.000.00 
34.730.00 


2.843.596.58  |4. 843. 596. 58   1.582.220.41 


257.616.02 
144.066.64 


132.600.00 


1.823.182.6 


PI.  442. 846. 86 
45,000.00 
179,454.99 
56,500.00 
42,860.00 

21.900.45 
243.304.86 
141.608.35 
175.193.04 

83.690.00 

142.136.80 
88.115.57 
171.857.00 
363.862.84 
323.360.05 

149,793.39 
148,598.77 
49,000.00 
240, 102. 10 
293,837.65 

90,701.00 

91.590.00 

446.806.74 

261.703.82 

143.650.00 

133.666.66 

87.397,94 

26.674.55 

212.585.28 

188.345.23 

226.497.56 
26.000.00 
196,426.21 
101, 127. 88 
78,067.50 

164.160.06 
177.277.47 
133.800.00 
79.383.50 

78.960.00 
58,850.00 
40,500.00 
21.070.00 
60.000.00 
60.480.00 
168.730.00 

4.546.54 


7.748.999.65 


Note. — Insular  school  buildings  include  the  Philippine  Normal  School 
and  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  in  Manila,  the  Baguio  In- 
dustrial School,  Baguio,  Mountain  Province,  and  the  Philippine  Nautical 
School  in  Pasay,  Rizal. 
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No.  28.— >7otaZ  Bmpenditurta  fin'  School  Furpooco 


Insular  expenditures  toot  salaries.  wa«es,  and  con« 
tinffent: 

Act  No.  2727.  Act  No.  2872 F5, 410, 160. 00 

Act  No.  867 29,021.68 

Balance    forwarded    from    fiscal 
year  1917 6,080.76 


Balance  forwarded  to  fiscal  year 

1919 - 

Net  income  aut<Nnattcally  revert- 


ed to  Insular  Treasury 


12.888.28 
98, 167. 78 


Net  expenditure 

Improvement  Insular  school  site.  Manila.  Act 
No.  2704 

Site  and  building.  Philippine  Nautical  School.  Act 
No.  2704 

Irrigation.  Central  Luzon  Arricoltural  School.  Act 
No.  2704  (P887.26).  Act  No.  2786  (P16.644.26) 

Buildings.  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School,  Act 
No.  2704  (r768.24).  Act  No.  2736  (P29.246.69) 

Barrio,  central,  intermediate,  and  farm-school  build- 
ings. Act  No.  2736 

Provincial  school  building.  Act  No.  2786 

Buildinjrs  and  sites,  non-Christian  and  special  prov- 
inces. Act  No.  2786 

Filipino  Girls'  Dormitory.  Baffuio.  Act  No.  2786 

Buildings  and  sites,  normal  schools.  Act  No.  2786  ... 

Construction  of  Mabini  Memorial  School  in  the 
barrio  of  Talagra.  Tanauan,  Batan^ras.  Act  No.  2729. 

Total  Insular.. 


Provincial  expenditures  for  school  purposes 
(1917)  (1916)  

Municipal  expenditures  for  school  purposes 
(1917)  (1916) 


Total  government  funds . .  _ 

In  addition,  voluntary  contributions  ... 
Total  expenditures  for  education . 


Expenditure  for  education  per  capita  of  population 
(7.771.446) 

Cost  of  education  per  pupil  based  on  average  month- 
ly enrolment  (669.476)  (567,626) 


1918 


1917 


P6.446.80e.88      P4. 110.824.48 


106,660.99 


79,818.69 


6,889,66L84  \ 

6.^.48 

88.086.42  , 

16.98L61 

80.018.88 

228.000.00 
160,000.00 

90,000.00  ! 

8.998.80  ; 

160,000.00  ; 

16,000.00  I 


4.080,606.84 


n 


4  PI.  884,877. 90 


86.782.40 


'\-  1.800,146.60 


6, 067. 277. 88  j      6. 176. 788. 42 


481.018.20 
8.614.614.70 


10.112.810.28 
617.899.77 


10.780.210.00 


L881 
18.842 


468.848.76 
2.894.787.79 


8.086.419.97 
478.802.61 


+      890.488.91 

~       82,826.66 
+  1,219.726.91 


+  2.077,890.26 
f      188.697.16 


8,614,222.68     +  2,216,967.42 


L060 
14.618 


.821 
4.824 
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No.  29.— Operation  Statement  far  1918 
ExHiuT  A.— Balance  SHor,  Dicbmbb  81,  1918 


ASSETS 

Fixed  property: 

Land 

Public  works  'and  improvements . 
Equipment - 


Total  fixed  property  . 

Workinir  assets: 

Supplies  and  materials 

Sales  and  stock 

Work  in  process 

Deferred  charses .  -  - 


Total  working  assets  . 

Current  assets: 

Accounts  receivable 

Cash- 
In  treasury 

In  hands  of  officers  . 


\                December  31— 

1018                     1917 

Increase(+) 
Decrease(-) 

'        M14,628.81 
i      1.724,171.91 
'          511.402.40 

W08.977.88 

1.630.096.86 

482.700.16 

-f 

P5.660.43 
94.076.66 
28.702.24 

2,860,102.62 

2.721.774.89 

+ 

128.328.23 

239,729.89 

168.224.18 

i             6.207.16 

314.860.45 

174.786.08 



75, 130. 66 
11,661.96 
6, 207. 16 

!             8,088.51 

2.378.89 

714.62 

!          412.249.69 

492.020.42 

- 

79.770.73 

161,326.61 


462,279.11 
40,770.83 


Total  current  assets 

Total  assets - 

LIABILITIES 


644, 376. 55 


62,957.01 


187.637.87 
28.447.48 


88.368.60 


+    264.741.24 
+       12.323.35 


278.942.36  I     +    366.433.19 


3,906.727.86  1      3,492,737.17  1     +     413,990.69 


! 


Capital: 

Fixed  capital  (see  exhibit  B) 2,850,102.62  \ 

Current  capital  (see  exhibit  C) 420, 399. 62 


2,721,774.39  | 
50,773.10  ! 


128.328.23 
369. 626. 52 


412.249.69 


Total  capital j      3.270,502.24 

Treasury  advances — 

Current  liabilities: 

Accounts  payable 

Insurance  reserve .-. 

Accrued  leave  payable - 


2.772.547.49       +     497.964.75 


492.020.42  \    —      79.770.73 


Total  current  liabilities . 
ToUl  liabilities 


100.868.88 
98.92 

99,867.48 

-t         1,001.40 
i               98.92 

123.008.13 

128,301.78  ! 

-        5,298.66 

223.975.93 

228,169.26  | 

-        4.193.33 

3.906,727.86 

3,492,737.17  1 

+     413,990.69 

Exhibit  B. — Statement  or  Fixed  Pbopebty  Account 

December  31— 
'  1918  1917 


Balance.  December  31.  1917.  1916. 
Deduct— 

Inventory  adjustments ... 


Balance.  December  31.  1917,  1916  as  adjusted  . 
Debits: 

Acquisition  by  purchase 

Acquisition  by  interbureau  transfer 

Plant  assets  brought  into  account 


Total  debits  and  balances.  December  31.   1918. 
1917 - 


Credits: 

Dropped  by  sales 

Dropped  by  interbureau  transfer 

Dropped  by  transfer  to  local  irovemment.. 

Losses 

Depreciation  accruals 


Total  credits 

Balance.  December  81. 1918. 1917. 


K.  721. 774. 39 
(2.964.17) 


2.718.810.22 


165.778.48 
66.97 


2.874.639.67 


1,652.27 
202.47 
8.833.17 
9.719.42 
4.129.72 


24.637.06 
"^860.102.62 


K.  626. 480. 21 
(576. 18) 


2.626.904.08 

159.889.26 

6.383.38 

209.000.00 


Increase  (+) 
Decrease  (—) 


+     196.294.18 
-        2.387.99 


-»-  192.906.19 

-  i.  116. 78 

-  6.327.36 

-  209.000.00 


2.901.176.62  1 


26.636.96 


101.176.40 
68.849.63 
4,474.96 
18.631.39 


179.402.23 
2.721.774.89 


382.44 

100.973.93 

46.016.46 

6.244.44 

14.601.67 


—    164.866.18 
~T    128.828.23 
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No.  29. — Operation  Statement  far  191S — Continued 

BZHIBR  C— 4lTAmilNT  OF  CUIUNT  CATfTAI*  AOOOUMT    • 


December  81-- 
1918  1017 


Balance.  December  81.1917 

Credits: 

Allotment  from  public  revenues 

Receipts  from  operation: 

Sales  income P61.811.68 

Sales  of  fixed  assets 1.819.49 


P60.  TTS.  10  '        r748. 104. 20       -     097. 831. 10 
6. 580.071. 68  |      4. 668. 246. 16  1     ^  1. 976. 826.  U 


Inereas«(+) 
Decrease  C-^) 


68.131.02  ! 


87.166.98  1     -e      26.974.09 


Total  balance  and  credits  . 
Reversion  (deduct) 


6.643.976.70  I 
93.167.78 


6.888,606.29  1     +1.806.469.41 
73.787.84       +      19.879.89 


ToUl  current  capital ;      6.660.807.97,      6,264.789.46  |     +1,286.089.62 

Debits: 

Total  expense  current  appropriation: 

Net  expense P6, 339, 661. 34 

Income  reverted  considered  as 
reducing  expense 98, 167. 73 

Total  expense  miscellaneous  appropriation 


Total  expense 

Service  and  miscellaneous  income  (deduct)  . 


Total  net  expense . . 

Balance.  December  31,  1918  (see  exhibit  A) .. 


5.482.819.07 
727.626.99 

4.104.298.68 

1.146.282.68 

5.260.676.26 
86.680.91 

+  1.828.526.89 
-  418.666.69 

6.160.445.06 
30.086.71 

+  909,868.80 
~   6,694.20 

6.180.408.86 

6.213.946.86 

+  916.468.00 

420.899.62 

50. 773. 10 

+  869.626.62 

•  For  detail*  see  ExhfbiU  D  and  S. 
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Exhibit  D.— STATEMENT  OF  APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNT 


Items 


Fiscal  Year 
1918 


Fiscal  Year    '  Increaae(-I-) 
1917  DecreaseC-) 


Authorization: 

New  appropriations  for  the  year f%,  680, 071. 68 

Public  service  appropriation,  1918,  Act  2786; 
1917,  Act  2727 

Appropriation  transferred  to  special  scholar-  j 
■hips,  non-Christian  tribes  from  Act 2786..' 

Indefinite  appropriation.  Act  367 i 

Emergency  Board  allotment  for  thecomple-  ; 
tion  of  the  intermediate  school  buildinsr.  at 
Cawit,  Cavite 

Appropriation  for  school  buildinars.  Act  2704. 

Appropriation  for  primary  schools  on  friar  ; 
landesUtes,  Act2693 

Appropriation  for  improvement  school 
lands.  Act  2704 

Appropriation  for  Central  Luzon  Agricul- 
tural School  improvement.  Act  2704 

Appropriation  for  Central  Luzon   A^ricul-  ; 
tural  School  irrigation  system,  Act  2704 

Appropriation  for  Insular  aid  for  construc- 
tion of  provincial  and  farming  schools. 
Act  2704 

Appropriation  for  Philippine  NauticalSchool 
site  and  building.  Act  2704 

Appropriation  for  primary  schools,  non- 
Christian  tribes.  Act  2631  (Transferred  to 
Girls'  Dormitory  Industrial  School) 

Appropriation  for  Filipino  Girls'  Dormitory, 
Baguio  Industrial  School,  Act  2531  (T  rans- 
f erred  from  primary  schools.  N.  C.  Tribes, 
Act2631)   

Appropriation  for  barrio  schoolhouses.  Act 
2029— Receipts  automatically  appropriated 

Appropriation  for  Insular  aid,  barrio,  cen- 
tral, intermediate,  and  farm  school  build- 
ings. Act  2736 - 

Appropriation  for  Insular  school  buildings. 
Act  2736 

Appropriation  for  buildings  and  sites  non- 
Christian  &  special  provinces.  Act  2736 

Appropriation  for  buildings  and  sites  non- 
Christian  &  special  provinces,  (Trans- 
ferred to  Girls'  Dormitory.  Baguio,  Act 
2736) - _ -. 

Appropriation  for  Filipino  Girls  Dormitory, 
Baguio,  (Transferred  from  buildings  apd 
sites,  non-Christian  &  special  provinces. 
Act 2736).- 

Appropriation  for  Insular  Aid,  Manila  High 
School,  Act  2736  .- 

Appropriation  for  buildings  and  sites.  Nor- 
mal School,  Act  2736 

Appropriation  for  buildings.  Central  Luzon 
Agricultural  School,  Act  2736 

Appropriation  for  irrigation  system.  Central 
Luzon  Agricultural  School,  Act  2736 

Appropriation  for  construction  of  a  school- 
house  in  the  barrio  of  Talaga,  Municipality 
of  Tanawan.  Batangas.  Act  2729 

Appropriation  for  construction  of  two  cot- 
tages. Baguio.  Act  2736 

Appropriation  for  construction  of  Dormi- 
tory and  garage.  Baguio,  Act  2736 

Appropriation  for  purchase  and  improve- 
ment of  necessary  lands  for  Philippine 
Nautical  School.  Act  2736 


Appropriation  balances  from  prior  year. 


Appropriation  for  barrio  schoolhouses.  Act 
2029 

Appropriation  for  construction  of  school 
buildings.  Act  2583,  (Central  Luzon  Ag- 
ricultural School)  

Appropriation  for  primary  schools,  non- 
Christian  tribes.  Act  2531 

Public  service  appropriation.  1918,  Act  9786. 
1917,  Act  2672 


-  60,000.00 

—  60,000.00 

(26,000.00)    -f         26,000.00 


260,000.00 
200, 000. 00 
100,000.00 

(10,000.00) 


26, 000. 00 
420.73 


—  26,000.00 

—  420. 7g 

+  260, 000. 00 

-I  200,000.00 

i  100.000.00 

—  10, 000. 00 


10,000.00 
100,000.00 
300,000.00  ' !  + 


30,000.00  I- 
20,000.00  I- 


16, 000. 00 
16.000.00 
9,900.00 

60,000.00 


I 


60.773.10 


6,080.75 


+ 

10,000.00 

+ 

100.000.00 

+ 

300,000.00 

+ 

30,000.00 

+ 

20,000.00 

+ 

15,000.00 

+ 

16.000.00 

+ 

9,900.00 

50.000.00 


748.104.20 


241.84 


697.83L10 


24L84 


8,162.86  -  3.162.36 
744.700.00  —  744.700.00 
I  +  6.090.71 
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Items 


Fiscal  Year 
1918 


Fiscal  Year 
1917 


Incraat«(+) 
I>«craaa«(~-) 


Authorization— Continued.  | 

Appropriation  balances  from  prior  year — Ctd. 
Appropriation     for   improvement     Insular  ; 

school  site,  Manila.  Act  2704 

Appropriation  for  buildings.  Central  Luson 

Airricultural  School,  Act  2704 

Appropriation  for  Central  Luzon   Affricul-  j 

tural  School  irriiration  system.  Act 2704... 
Appropriation  for  Philippine  Nautical  School 

site  and  building.  Act  2704 ' 

Net  authorizations 


K.  660. 43 
768.24 
837.26 

38.0B6.42 

6,680.844.68 


■i-  K.660.4S 

^  768.  t4 

i  887.26 

-f  88,066.48 


K.801.849.86  !     4^1.279.496.82 


Conversions  and  balances: 
Appropriation  charsres 


6,160.446.06        6.260.676.26  1     4     909.868.80 


Salaries .. 

Waues . 

Travel  expense  of  personnel 

Freifirht,  express,  and  delivery  service  .  .... 
PnBtal,     telegraph,    telephone,    and    cable 

service 

Illumination  and  power  service 

Miscellaneous  service 

Rental  of  buildinirs  and  grounds  

Consumption  of  supplies  and  materials 

Printinif  and    bindinsr   reports,   documents 

and  publications 

Cash    contributions   and   irratuities    (other 

than  to  local  irovernments) 

Travel  expense  of  persons  not  government 

employees I 

Maintenance  and  repair  (contract  payments 

only)   I 

Purchase  of  equipment ..   

Purchase  of  public  works 1 

Deterioration  of  supplies  and  sales  stock ! 

Extraordinary  losses ! 

Cash  contributions  to  local  irovernments       J 


2.406.737.83 
51. 108. 62 
229.437.49  i 
24,601.67  I 

26,821.77 
8,602.69 

16,069.96 

9,388.49 

494. 938. 12 

14,796.00 

46.998.90 

3,666.08 

84.643.86 
66,147.49 
99,626.99 
86.960.26 
411.60 
2.600.708.66 


2.604.482.69 
44.816.02 
216.741.67 
26.662.98 

24,878.20 

6. 161. 11 

14.778.26 

8.600.00 

482.278.66 

10.880.40 

42.710.68 

4.864.81 

28,028.00 
61.469.26 
98.420.01 
16.868.11 
1.029.64 
1.666. 607. 67 


•-  98.744.76 

^  6.298.60 

4  12.696.82 

~  961.41 

4  2,448.67 

4  2.461.48 

"I  1.296.69 

4  788.49 

4  12.669.66 


4.466.60 

4.288.22 

798.28 

11.616.86 

6.821.76 

1.206.96 

21.097.16 

618.04 

966.096.06 


Appropriation  balances,  carried  forward  . 


I 


Public  service  appropriation.  1918.  Act  2727; 
1917.  Act  2672 

Appropriation  for  improvement  of  Insular 
school  lands.  Act  2704 

Appropriation  for  Central  Luzon  Airricultu- 
ral School  improvements.  Act  2704- 

Appropriation  for  Central  Luzon  Asrricul- 
tural  School  irrifration  system.  Act  2704  ... 

Appropriation  for  Philippine  Nautical  School  [ 
site  and   buildinir.  Act  2704 ' 

Appropriation  for  insular  aid.  barrio,  cen- 
tral, intermediate,  and  farm  school  build- 
injfs.  Act  2736..   ... 

Appropriation  for  insular  aid.  provincial 
school  buildimsTB,  Act  2736 

Appropriation  for  buildings  and  sitas.  non- 
Christian  A  special  provinces.  Filipino 
Girls'   Dormitory.  Act  2736 

Appropriation  for  Insular  aid.  Manila  Hiffh 
School,  Act  2736 

Appropriation  for  buildinffs  and  sites.  Nor- 
mal Schools.  Act  2736 

Appropriation  for  buildingrs.  Central  Luzon 
Airricultural  School.  Act  2736 

Appropriation  for  irrigation  system.  Cen- 
tral Luzon  Agricultural  School,  Act  2736  .. 

Appropriation  for  construction  of  two  cot- 
tages. Bagruio,  Act  2736 

Appropriation  for  construction  of  dormitory 
and  gtLT&ge,  Bajruio.  Act  2736 

Appropriation  for  purchase  and  improve- 
ment of  necessary  land  for  the  Philip- 
pine Nautical  School,  Act  2736 


420,399.62  | 
12.383.26  I 


60.778.10       +    369.626.62 


6,000.76 

6,660.48 

768.24 

837.26 

38,066.42 


27,000.00 
60,000.00 

1,006.20 

100.000.00 

160.000.00 

764.41 

3.866.76 

16.000.00 

9,900.00 

60.000.00 


Total  conversions  and  balances 6.680,844.68  {      6.801,849.86 


4  6.862.61 
6.660.48 

-  768.24 

-  887.26 

-  88.066.42 

4-  27.000.00 

+  60.000.00 

+  1.006.20 

+  100,000.00 

+  160,000.00 

+  764.41 

•4  8.866.76 

+  16,000.00 

+  9.900.00 

+  60.000.00 


+1,279.496.81 
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rtn  AND  157 


December  81- 


Operation— Income  and  expense: » 
Bxpente— 

Compensation    of    supervisory,    technical, 
teaching,  and  clerical  employees 

Labor 

Travel  expense  of  personnel 

Freiffht  and  delivery  service 

Postal,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  cable  serv- 
ice   

Illumination  and  power  service . 

Miscellaneous  service  

Rental  of  buildinsrs  and  grounds 

Consumption  of  supplies  and  materials 

Deterioration  of  supplies  and  sales  stock — 

Printing  and  binding  reports,    documents 
and  publications 

Contribution  and  gratuities 

Travel  expense  of  persons  not  government 
employees 

Maintenance  and  repairs 

Extraordinary  losses 


1918 


P2, 405, 737. 88 
51,108.52 
229,487.49 
24,601.57  I 

26,821.77  j 
8.602.59  I 

16.069.96 

9. 388. 49 

494. 933. 12 

36.950.26 

14.796.00 
46.998.90 

3.566.08 

34.543.86 

411.50 


1917 


Increase(-+) 
Decrease  (—) 


Total  expense  of  operation 3, 403,967. 93 


P2, 504. 482. 59 
44.815.02 
216.741.67 
25,552.98 

24,378.20 
6. 151. 11 

14,773.26 

8,600.00 

482,278.56 

15.863.11 

10.330.40 
42.710.68 

4.364.31 

23.028.00 

1,029.54 


-     P98,744.7« 

+        6,293.60 

+       12,696.82 

951.41 


2,448.67 

2,451.48 

1,296.69 

788.49 

12,659.56 

21.097.15 

4,465.60 
4.288.22 

798.28 

11.515.86 

618.04 


3,425.079.48  > 


21,111.50 


Income- 
Industrial  department  of  the  Trade  School.. 

Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School 

Net    receipts    from  sales    of 
supplies: 
Sales  Income (P657. 060. 79) 


756.79 


I 


2.084.98!     -         1.328.19 
114.94  I     +  178.74 


Sales  Issues,  division  sales. 
Sales  issues.  General  Sales 

Department 

Sales     issues,    Philippine 

School  of  Arts  and  Trades 
Sales  Issues,    Storehouse, 

General  Office 

Liquidation  of  Axed  assets: 

Receipts  from  sales  of  fix- 
ed assets 

Liquidation  of  fixed  as- 
sets  

Capital  value  of  fixed  as- 
sets sold... 

Fixed  assets  contributed 
to  local  governments 

Depreciation  and  losses  of 
fixed  assets  sold 

Miscellaneous    revertible    in- 
come: 

Fines  and  forfeitures 

Income  from  rentals 

Service  Income 

Inventory  adjustments... 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

Credits  prior  year  expense 


298,497.15 
263, 577. 75 


186.00  i 
88,488.36 


(1.819.49) 

(24,884.58) 

1.662.27 

8,838.17 

13.849.14 


61.811.58 


(106. 

(641. 
(28.788. 

(429. 
(1,408. 
(2.711. 


1.819.49 


28,986.24 


Total  income  from  operation. 


98,167.78 


36.864.87       +       25.456.66 


1.302.06       +  617.48 


34,480.99 


78,787.84 


6,444.75 


-f       19,379.89 


Net  expense  of  operation '      8,810.800.20  I      8.351.291.69  1    -      40.491.39 

•  For  1917  separate  income  and  expense  accounts  were  not  kept  for  the  Induitrial  Depart- 
in«nt  of  the  Philippine  Sehool  of  Arte  and  Trades  and  the  Subsiatenca  Department  of  tha  Cantral 
Ltuon  Agrieultora]  Sehool.  Net  Ineome  is  included  with  "MiseeUaneoua  Revertible  Income" 
aeeomit  below. 
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December  80— 


1919 


Operation— Inc<Mne  and  expente*— Continued. 

Income— Continued.                                                {  \ 

Caeh  contributions  to  provinces  and  munic-  |  ; 

ipalities - j  M.972, 708.66  ! 


Capital  expense: 

Outlays— 

Watercraft     and    ap. 

purtenances 

1.884.60 

Motor- vehicle     acces- 

sories   

12.180.67 

Land  transportotion.. 

961.80 

Industrial    machinery 

and  implements 

1,741.06 

Hand  tools 

1.646.03 

Furniture     and    office 

equipment 

36.468.32 

Industrial    and   scien- 

tific exhibiU 

4.10 

Technical    and    scien- 

tific equipment 

966.86 

Fire-fiffhti'nir      equip- 

ment  

84.00 

Miscellaneous    equip- 

ment  

1,787.66 

t»17 


K17.746.00 


Increaee(-f) 
Deer«aae(— ) 


•fri.864,968.66 


Net  expense.. 


66.147.49 


61.469,26 


6.889.661.84        4.030.606.84 


6.821.n 


+1,809.146.69 


•  For  1917  separate  income  and  expenses  aceounta  were  not  kepi  for  tha  IndvatrUl  Dtpttit- 
ment  of  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  and  tha  Snbalatanoe  Dapartmant  of  tiM 
Central  Luzon  Affrieultural  Sehool.  Net  Income  it  ineludad  with  "MiaeaUanaow  Rarartibk 
Income"  account  below. 

Note. — This  operation  statement  (all  Exhibits)  has  to  do  with  Insular- 
school  accounts  only.  The  details  of  provincial  and  of  municipal-school 
accounts  are  reported  by  ihe  respective  provincial  and  municipal  trea»* 
urers.    Tables  2  and  26  show  the  total  of  all  school  expenditures. 


No.  30. — hisnlar  Expenditures 

A  table  showing,  by  divisions  and  for  the  Islands,  the  distribution  of  disbursements  for  salaries  and  wages  and  for  incidental  cxponses  made  from  the  Insular  appropriation,  Bureau  of  Education, 
fiscal  year,  1918,  for  the  period  January  1  to  December  31,  1918. 


Salaries  and  Waives 


Incidontalt 


Division 


Manila 
A I  hay 

Antiiiuo    .. 
it'll  aati 
ItataritH 
IJatan^fas 

Hularan 

(.'amnrines 
(lapiz 


V.i 


V.kihn   .   .    ... 
lIocoH  Norto  . 
ilocoaSur  ... 
Ai)ra     - 

lioilo 


!.^a^)ela 

liatruna 

I't-yte 

Mindanao  and  Sulu  . 

Mindoro 

MiHamis      ..• . 

Mountain  Province  . 

Niiova  Rcija 

NiH'va  Vizcaya 

Occidental  Nejfros.. 

Oriental  Negros 

Palawan 

I'afnpanjjra  .- 

Pany^asinan.- 

iti/al 


Kotnblon   ...    

Satnar    

Sorsotf on 

Superintendent,  Private  Schools  . 
SuriKTao... 


Tarlac  . . . 
Tayabas  . 
Union. 


Zumbales 

(General  Office 

General  Sales  Department  .-. 

Insular  Schools; 

Philippine  School  of  Commerce 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Central  Luzon  Agrricultural  School. 

Subsistence  Department  .._ 

Philippine  Nautical  School 

Philippine  Normal  School 

Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades 

Industrial  Department 

Allotments,  undistributed: 

Teachers'  Assembly 

At  Larfire    

Accrued  Leave 

National  Defense _ - 

Travel  to  and  from  Philippine  Islands 

Provincial  freight    

Philippine  News  Review . 

Teacher  pensionados 

Government  students  in  Uni  ted  States .  -  - 

Industrial  Exhibit,  Philippine  Carnival 

Travel  expense  of  persons  not  Government  employees  . 

Extraordinary  losses 


Total,  Public  Education  . 


Grand 
Total 


P189,481. 13 
90.890.21 
46. 960. 64 
29.347.69 
8,189.24 
99.569.25 
123. 639. 59 
113,732.20 
94. 896. 98 
99,76:3.51 
115,125.39 
87,684.16 
233. 982.  61 
165.071.96 
118.484.15 
33. 998. 12 
179, 589. 17 
51.052.71 
103. 353. 08 
163.666.19 
631.800.00 
41.518.54 
53. 697. 10 
153, 983. 86 
85.247.02 
75, 190. 18 
118,915.30 
94. 925. 77 
49.891.12  I 
104.432.98  i 
202, 766. 10  j 
89.140.12 
36.061.49 
109.901.85  ; 
78.339.35  I 
8.213.70  : 
61.723.30  j 
76.329.48  j 
113.100.10  I 
94.961.40  ; 
60.407.50  i 
310.539.93 
10.652.91  , 

34.740.81 
21.086.22 
50. 969. 72 

(293.68) 

19.550.84 

136.892.62 

68.140.60 

(756. 79) 

39. 549. 16 
75, 546. 05 
42.695.46 

6.388.07  j 
40.083.02  ' 
22,065.94 

8,417.10 
35. 477. 46 
11,021.44 

5.000.00 

3. 566. 08 
411,50 


Total 
Salaries 


F128.860.59  ' 
56.914.52 
20.699.68 
18.232.72  ; 
4. 729. 20  I 

61.111.38    ; 

60,978.75  ■ 
62.634.89 
53.489.01  ' 
59.056.09 
66, 405.  yo  i 
50,230.08  ; 
94,270.80 
58,456.84 
70, 084. 13 
21. 384.  (6 
92.375.71 
30.598.60 
49.822.07  ; 
85.206.52 


Total 
Incidentals 


18. 829. 13  i 
32,515.44  i 


42.981.72 

5. 599. 67 

63.357.14 

46. 625. 01 

28. 200. 08 

62.965.74 

111.648.35 

50.765.08  i 

16.855.80  ; 

59.0S6.63 

44.671.61  1 

7,444.51  I 

30.789.47  I 

40.627.54  I 

60. 198. 52  I 

49.793.94  I 

31.036.60  i 

204.550.94 

5. 379.  84 

26.831.37 
9.62R.61 
33.006.59  ; 

""6.532'95  i 

119,351.86  ! 

45,453.42 

13.646.67 


7.298.51 
11.244.81 
42,695.46  ^ 

6,388.07 


American 
Re^rulars 


!  American 
;  Tempora- 
ries 


Filipino 
Regrulars 


Filipino 
Tempora- 
ries 


Directors. 
Division 
Superin-    j 
tendents,   ' 
and  Clerks 


Miscella- 
neous 


Personnel  Teleirrams    Service 


CA>n8ump- 

tion  of 
Supplies 

and 
Materials 


Mainte- 
nance and 
Repairs 


Aid  to  Local  Govem- 
menU 


Outlay* 


P60,620.54 
33. 976. 09 
26.260.96 
11,114.97 
3.460.04 
38. 457. 87 
62. 660. 84 
61.097.31 
41,467.97 
40, 707. 42 
68, 719. 49 
37,354.08 
139,711.71 
106,615.12 
48. 400. 02 
12.614.06 
87,213.46 
20,464.11 

63.5:n.oi 

78.459.67 
631.  800.  (K>    . 
22.689.41    . 
21.181.66 
153.983.86    . 
42. 265. 30 
69.590.51 
56, 668. 16 
48.300.76 
21,691.04 
41.466.24 
91.117.75 
38.375.04 
19.206.19 
60.815.22 
33. 767.  74 
769. 19 
.•50.933.83 
35.701.94 
52,901.58  I 
45,167.46 
29.371.00  i 
105.988.99  ; 
5.273.07  ;. 

8.909.44  ', 
11.457.61 
17. 963. 13  ; 
(293.68)  . 
13.017.89  ; 
17.540.76 
22. 687. 18 
(14.403.46) 

32.250.65 
65.30L24 


P64. 947.  78     P29. 745. 47 
30.123.00    


21.651.91 
18.797.88 
16.5H5.77 
24.835.32 
27.012.t-8 
22,601.77 
19,636.78 
42. 046. 25 
29.118.11 
28.871.C3 
6.872.04 
36. 544.  65 
13.134.79 
23.111.80 
42,404.06 


3. 264. 52 

622. 58 

1. 758. 26 

1,583.43 

"2.'f53.*35" 
1,509.99 
4,196.90 
680. 22 
2.154.09 

"~  6.' 940.38' 


3. 890. 64 


P13.3&3.61 
14.044.10 
10. 561. 55 
13.721.22 
885.00 
24.865,24 
21.441.65 
34. 096. 92 
14,502.82 
15,038.67 
19. 268. 59 
20, 437. 74 
21,939.11 
20,033.32 
25,313.68 
13,187.84 
26,615.48 
5,328.20 
17.783.04 
21,992.39 


P14.457.41  ] 
5.078.28  I 
5. 862. 16 
602.84 
3. 724. 54 
2.443.36 

n,785.f9 
2. 538. 79 
6. 222. 90 
7. 863. 66 
4.765.S5 
2.603.52 

17, 123. 84 
2. 603. 43 
4,891.53 
2.189.66 

12, 669. 99 
6. 716. 78 
1.965.50 
8, 574. 63 


P6.326.32 
7. 50?.  06 
4.275.97 

3.908.66  i 
119,66 

8,340.90  ! 
8.274.95  I 
7. 449. 49  ' 
6.294.54 
8.281.18 
6.890.76 
6.039.55 
8.702.14 
5.550.50 
8.  506. 00 
120.  CO 
9.345.21 
6.362.38 

6. 968. 67 
8.329.28 


546.45 
66.00 
195.66 

260."  GO 

35.48  i 
102.50  j 
262.56  1 
471.26  i 
347.20 

14.52  I 
260.00 

5'?.  45 
3.00 

15.52 


P5.038.63 
2.196.30 
1.648.28 
253. 85 
2.531.49 
5.096.26 
3,050.81  , 
3. 170. 78 
4.168.78 
4.808.21 
2.157.08 
5.756.52 
2. 188. 17 
3.  (X)5. 78 
1.507.14 
6.082.06 
2.567.81  •' 
1.732.95  ; 
5, 483. 10 


P610. 19 
270.97  • 
129. 78  ; 
14.60  : 
322.34  1 
419.83  ! 
286.06  j 
269.  i'8 
667.77  I 
465.72  ' 
160.56 
685.42 
198.93 
467.80 
191.92 
.328.35  ' 
236.58  ' 
205.54  : 
909.86 


P.  80 


15.00 
5.17 


P41.174.40 
8,(X>1.88  ' 
4.728.73  j 
4. 452. 16  ! 
1.791.69 
10,702.56  I 
16.432.62 
10,234.38 
13.076.26 
10.489.54 
13. 119.22 
6. 523. 44 
18,175.72 
13.299.96 
6. 906. 68 


P243.66 


25.04 

'r5^i8  I 

'i«.75 
88.10  I 
61.69 

1(7.04 
48.60 
W.75 


PI,  065. 05 
797.49 
1.101.91  i 
1.088.40  : 

I 


1.076.87 
1.134.00 
1,847.28 
1,092.58 
1.091.00 
175.75 
125.48 


17.696.50 

4.745.18  ': 

1.50  17,631.60 

14.617.66 


8f3.61       2.770.23 


528.67 
108.40 


880.00 


Primary 
Instruction! 

i  I 

P16,260.00 
18,050.00 
9.500.00 
8.000.00 
1.400.00 
14.900.00 
29,800.00 
14.200.00 
18.250.00 
12.200.00 
19.897.00 
11.500.00 
32.800.00 
16. 000.  (X) 
22.896.66 
8.407.00 
28. 100. 00 
8.460.00 
14.400.00  i 
82,400.00  i 


Interme* 
diate  and 
Special 


P6.584.00 

8.088.00 

600.00 


Miscella- 
neous. In- 

cludinir 

Deteriora> 

tion  of 

Supplies 

P2. 131.09 
760.34 
875.06 
196.35 


13,920.69 

"ii.3i6.'46', 

5.556.66 
26,598.02 
18,647.99 

6.851.90 
19.236.99  I 
44,586.29  : 
17,461.44 

3, 175. 00  , 
23,893.64  1 
19,586.53  I 

3,480.85  I 
10,287.88  , 

8.344.95  : 
16,261.30 
18.112.09 

6.300.91  i 
25.311.61  ' 


11,486.52 
5. 109. 77 


688.83  I  20.769.31 


1,316. 38  j 

4.' 536."  33': 
2.833.28 
2, 329. 57 
230.98 
684.94 
2. 169. 84 

i.'seo.'si 

3. 638. 57 
3.242.57 
600.00 
1.714.17 
3.441.13 


19.337.69 
14.087.06 
10,171.95 
27. 602. 44 
43.601.33 
19.286.02 

5.29*37 
15. 353. 35 

8. 164. 77 

'7.' 106.' 17 
20.953.80 
26.634.F8 
22,872.60 
15.703.88 
4,114.65 


16.167.04 
3.541.67 
16.010.81 

"2. 334.' 68" 
78.603.41 
14.915.77 


3.680.46  I 
7.442.97  i 

"4^066^47  I 

"i6,"265.'42  i 
7.033.24  1 
5.440.07  ! 
3.814.32  I 
9.800.28  i 
5. 495. 18  I 
5, 157. 69  : 
12.965.39  ! 
8.476.51  1 

"6.224.56 
1.453.60  I 
7.084.49 
1.840.58 
2.316.93 
19.700.02 


3.042.75 
1.818.27  : 

'1,732."  26" 
6.737.87 
3.845.49 


574.06 

753.33  1 

3.462.71  I 


12,904.05  I 
4,386,81  i 


1,122.05 

627. 78 

1,777.04 


5.696.97 
11.871.20 


7.082.63 


423.79  i 


40,083.02  , 
22.065.94 
8.417.10  ! 
35.477.46  j 
11,021.44 
5.000.00  : 
3,566.08 
411.50 


3.662.15  . 
6.042.01  - 

"6." 069.' .39  ' 

^3.01  . 
6.952.68 

5.541.34  . 

5. 736. 16  . 
7.516.61 

10,023.94 
6.011.67 
2.974.29  ! 
6. 170. 12  ; 
6.162.62 

8.963.66  1. 
5.611.55  j. 
6,336.62  |. 
6,728.19  I 

6. 158. 67  1 
4,803.f-O  j 

134.322.34  | 


3.542.51  ; 
2.915.68 


92.26    3.369.82 


206.58  i 
392. 11  ! 


216.61 


263. 33 


260.06 

803. 23 

181.20 

20.97 

19.19 

11.44 


6.592.29  ; 

'2,' 245."  06 
7. 130. 96 
6,631.37 


247.09 

210.00 

197.09  : 

17.661.19 

5.379.84  j 

7.398.79  ^ 
1,763.08 
4.366.47  ! 


6. 524. 67 
5.244.97 
2.040.83 
3.a30.59 
5.203.51  i 
1.943.92  : 
2.092.30 
6,808.67  : 
3.779.77 

769.19  . 
2.969.28  i 
2.434.82 
4.397.35 
2,720.79 
2,473.89 


737. 46 
334. 73 
180.87 
228. 24 
746.61 
152.42 
152. 02 
662. 40 
438.44 

'38'4.'99' 
322.91 
615. 45 

276. 47 
254.57 

),750.11 


585.14 


3.665.81 


221.01 

8.279.60  i  38.92 
3,802.78  ;  27.00 
13,646.67  ; 


7,298.61 

72.68 

42.695.46 

6.388.07 


15.00 
12.48 
100.00 


141.70 
45.51 


6.00  I 
14.80  1 


3.998.76 
1, 640. 67 


314.85 
6.00 

" 14*60'; 
88.18 
264.41 


2,030.60  .. 
6,991.(3  i 

(162.18)  .. 
10.915.57  ; 

(137.77)  .. 
12.9o9.42 

10.711.7:^  ; 

3.713.69  '.. 
15,381.48  i 
19, 123. 19  I 

9,191.95 

7.023.70  L 
9.925.30  1 
6.891.88  i 

"8^724 '56  i' 
10,420.22  ! 
12,753.64  i 
7,664.18  I 
5.860.78  L 
60.087.22  i 
2.m84  I 

560.94 
9.046.51 
12,307.95 

'3.' 603.' 32 
9.601.49 
8,680.96 


4.10 

'inj.42 

264. 82 
'-'2.04  ; 

'183.^72"' 

3.40  ' 

106. 18  ; 

i!0.46  ! 
1.71  i 


1.40  I 
:?9.86  i 
60.66 

1. 306.' 72  i 
71.69 


7.76 
1,318.21 

""'(M.'fti) 

1.067.34 

3.87 

383.39 

503.25 

1,095.46  i 


65.301.24 


113.22   1.401,33  i  10.533.67 


492.14 
803.01 


6.531.28 
26.79  I 

8.962.41  ! 

1,76.18 
4,046.17 


6.650.00  ! 

8.600.00  I 

2.700.00  ! 
13.700.00  i 

2,200.00  ' 
19.400.00 
21.850.00  ^ 

4,900.00  i 
13.600.00 
31.900.00 
12.400.00 

5.303.00 
23,800.00  \ 

17,800.00  ; 
io.'moo'  * 

12.600.00  1 
18,450.00 
14,800.00  i 

10.900.00  : 


9.184.00 
10.136.00 
22.556.00 
10.082.00 
11.040.00 
18.528.00 
16.060.00 
79.216.00 
72.976.00 
14.488.00 

7.680.00 
30. 480. 00 

4.048.00 
18.288.00 
22.568.00 
631.800.00 
10.196.00 

1.472.00 

161.422.00 

12.428.00 

67,528.00 

16.024.00 

8.266.00 
10.720.00 

8,168.00 
29.368.00 
13.904.00 

4.080.00 

8.824.00 

3.312.00 

"i8.'i68."66" 
9.512.00 
15.392.00 
19.432.00 
9.892.00 


791.65 

1,277.18 

699.98 

578.47 

1,007.58 

516.01 

798.78 

2.480.01 

1,727.81 

925.88 


2.392.71 
406.64 
747.86 

2.093.15 


663.00  I  7,889.34  ■ 

4,063.86  i  1.890.12  

2.476.76   7,607.24  


13.986.19  i 


63.72 

806.74 

24.04 

891.56 

.28 

686.88 

512. 48 

107.98 

1.039.12 

3.705.80 

618.20 

17L78 

871.20 

448.49 

'  '287.'66' 
410. 59 
689. 41 
698.71 
499.76 

26.864.90 
645.28 

4.881.09 

615.95 

115.86 

(298.68) 

l.f.97.78 

2.266.99 

8.585.82 

(14.408.46) 

1.592.91 


5.431,768.60  2,470.493.02  \   2,961.275.58  :  905.492.55  105,262.37  ;  674,666.38  ;  267,866.68  '  393,243.61  \   124,061.63  1  188.667.76 


8,417.10  ' 


.477.46 
.02L44 
1.000.00 
1.566.08 
411.50 

22,760.45  :  16,069.95  ;  494,933.12  i  34.543.86  {  56.147.49  I  566.768.66  {1,406,960.00  1175.469.80 


088.02 
065.94 


Less  miscellaneous  receipts: 

Net  receipts  from  sales  of  supplies (f61,811.58) 

Receipts  from  sales  of  fixed  assets (1.819.49) 

Miscellaneous   revertibJe   income: 

Fines    and    forfeitures. (10S.60) 

Income  from  rentals (541.35) 

Service  income (28,788.77) 

Inventory  adjustments (429.20) 

Credits,  to  prior  year  expenditures (2,711.47) 

Miscellaneous  receipts (1,408.85) 

(28.986.24) 

Total  net  expenditures 6,889,661.84 

168684 


Bureau  of  Education,  fiscal  year  1918,  Act  2727,  greneral  appropriation 

Balance,  outlays  from  fiscal  year  1917 

Appropriation,  Act  No.  857,  by  journal  voucher  No.  166718-8426,  deterioration  of  supplies  and  sales  stock  .. 


Balance  forwarded   to   fiscal   year  1919 

Transfer,  appropriation  special  scholarships  to  Bureau  Non-Christian  Tribes  J.  V.  No.  164544-2  . 
Net  income  automatically  reverted  to  the  Insular  Treasury ^ 


f6,420.150.00 
6.080.76 

29.02L58  i 

—   f5.46Kl 


12,388.26 
10.000.00 
98.167.78 


^202.8S 


Total  expenditures   as   shown.. 


116.660.99 
f5.889.661.84 
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No.  31. — Siimmary  of  Property  Transactions  and  Statements  of  Sales  during 
the  Fiscal  year,  January  J  to  December  SI,  1918 

Property  Transactions 


DivivionB 

On   Hand 

On  Hand 

of  Sales 

January  1. 

Issued 

Expended 

Sold 

December  1, 

(Primary 

1918 

1918 

Texts, 
etc.) 

Equipment: 

City  SchooU     _.    . 

f26.761.73 

f6, 024. 49 

(PI.  308. 89) 

W.  12 

P34.076.99 

r29. 997. 22 

Affusan 

.9() 

.90 

Albay 

936. 14 

797.49' 

(349.  r2) 

W66.S4 

1.417.81 

7.388.88 

Antique           

5(K).55 

1.101.91 

70. 92 

1.631.64 

4.488.17 

Bataan 

322.  13 

1.088.40 

352.64 

1.057.89 

2. 824.  47 

Batanes    . 

22.  (»9 

22.  (»9 

Batantras 

181.26 

134.04 

47.22 

8.160.21 

Bohol  .  . 

1,982.21 

312.71 

1, 669. 60 

8. 097. 46 

Bukidnon 

14. 51 

44.51 

Bulacan  .     . 

2. 153.  77 

43;^.  13 

1.720.64 

10. 603. 02 

Cairayan 

71.72 

1.075.37 

69.  20 

1.077.89 

6.668.67 

Camarines 

2(KI.31 

1.134.(H> 

84.57 

1. 249. 74 

11.613.23 

Capiz 

769.  24 

1.347.2:t 

35.49 

241.94 

1.889.04 

7. 064. 76 

('avite .     . 

1. 623. 67 

1.092.58 

912.  38 

1.703.87 

7.224.40 

Cebu 

1,668.99 

1.091.00 

228.  55 

l.W 

2. 630. 44 

17,712.68 

I  locos  Norte     .    . 

2.610.63 

175.  76 

392.41 

2. 293. 97 

14. 477. 28 

IlocosSur           .    -.. 

1.173.96 

125.48 

544.21 

766.23 

16, 970. 87 

lloilo      . 

1.131.28 

2.  770. 23 

146.11 

3. 766. 40 

18.681.16 

Uabela               . 

340.  20 

340. 20 

6, 42U.  34 

LaRuna 

130.26 

123. <K» 

7.26 

10. 773. 86 

Leyte 

2.  899.  56 

380.  (K» 

208.60 

3. 070.  96 

16.714  92 

Mindoro 

27.38 

21.3s 

6,  (Ml 

3.404.61 

MisamiB 

433.  .S.H 

1.067.34 

433.58 

1.067.34 

6. 269.  16 

Mountain 

r)90.  16 

590. 16 

169. 39 

NuevaEciJK 

2.  992. 34 

21.98 

75.  22 

29.70 

2.  909.  40 

7.066.00 

Nueva  Vizcaya   

456. 38 

4r,6.  38 

186. 76 

Occidental  iNCRros 

2.921.40 

7.  75 

J 5.  36 

2.913.79 

10.759.31 

Oriental  Nej^ros. 

682. 04 

1,318.21 

28,  26 

1.971  99 

4.427  64 

Palawan 

178. 05 

16.3.  79 

14.26 

2.217.89 

PampanKa 

2. 467.  98 

(64  91) 

23.  07 

66.74' 

2.314.26 

8. 828. 68 

PanHrasinan 

1.634.66 

1. 067, 34 

(1(K».(W) 

7.68 

2,794,35 

21.282.96 

Rizal    

571.56 

3.37 

558.71 

16.21 

9. 142.  41 

Romblon 

124. 87 

38.3, 39 

130,31 

377. 95 

2. 436, 99 

Samar                  

30.  76 

5(W.25 

.').34, 01 

6. 620. 18 

Sorsojfon            . .    . . 

314.01 

1.095.45 

46.  13 

1.363.33 

7,082.47 

SurJK'au 

30.  76 

;^i.  ?♦; 

2,344.40 

Tarlac 

404.  2r. 

313.84 

9(»,41 

11.780.68 

Tayabas  

2. 036  74 

507.97 

2.544,71 

11.428.68 

Union                    

707. 78 

100.  10 

697, 68 

10. 245. 39 

ZambaleH 

228. 75 

228.75  1 

5. 282. 06 

Nautical  School 

7.839.34 

(2.357.12)1 

10, 196,  46 

323.  18 

Normal  School 

50.897.33 

1.390.12 

(64.70) 

89, 36 

52, 262. 79 

9.649.29 

Trade  School      . 

96. 390. 30 

7. 968. 77 

7.368.39 

4.902.20 

92,098.48 

2. 446. 62 

General  Office 

97, 368.  68 

6.631.28 

3.434.28 

.3.  269. 57 

97.196,01 

43.003.41 

Teachers*  Assemblj 

62, 555. 37 

4. 623. 33 

722. 25 

16,79 

66. 439.  66 

1.47 

C.  L.  A.  S 

61.081.42 

4.045.17 

1, 0:^6. 99 

12.93 

64.076.67 

2. 277, 68 

Industrial  Museum 

10. 466.  23 

26. 79 

2,436.14 

10, 73 

8.016.  15 

General    Sales    De 

partment 

263.714.96 

Total  equipmen 

t          440.877,78 

56.  639. 87 

18.117.95  ' 

9. 827. 30 

46'> .  972.  40 

657. 060. 79 

Lands 

608,977.88 

6.  55f).  43 

614.528.31 

Buildings,      School      ol 

r 

Arts  and  Trades 

41, 430.  (K) 

41.  430.  (K) 

Buildings  and  improve 

ments    - 

".    1.605,567.37 

77.(nM.05 

1,682.661.42 

Irrifration    head-control 

canals,  and  laterals   . 

19, 662. 74 

16.981. 51 

j 

36. 644, 26 

Water  supply  head-con 

trol  reservoirs,  pump 

1 

inK       stations.       am 

conduits.     ..     -.      .-. 

4.  866. 24 

4.866.24 

Consumable  supplies  . 

.    1.756..'>2:<.8l 
.    4.477,905.32 

68.5.632,36 
841,798.22 

420.794.96 

3:«.  196.48 

1.706.282.18 

Grand  total 

342, 523. 78 

4.  .556.  .384.  PC 

657. 060. 79 

168684 
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No.  32. — Bureau  of  Education  Insular,  Provincial,  and  Municipal  Expendi- 
tures for  Education  during  the  Period  1912  to  1917 


Insular 

Instruction 
and  Admlnis-  Publir  Works 
tration 


Provincial  Municipal 


Total 


1D12       . 

1913 

1913  (fi  months)  . 

1914  

1615      

1916 

1917 


,  ro.9()6,46f).D5       P348.066.3y       f  277.  272.  43     P2,21l.()91,  36  ;  P6,742.886. 13 


479, 836. 22 
401. 185. 16 
509.678.01 
731.189.62 
383.996.88 
376.  582.  68 


386.421.10   2.455.660.  1« 


472, 638. 29 
443, 166.  96 
463, 843. 76 
431.018.20 


2.303.304.34 

2.164.813.69  I 
2.394.787.79 

3.614.514.70  I 


7.312.962.23 
2, 792. 873.  57 
7,365.576.62 
7.613.276.82 
7. 666, 347. 63 
9.222.321.32 


,.27.667,266.55  3.230.534.86  2.474,260.74   15. 144. 172.06  48.516,234.21 


Note. — The  data  for  Insular  expenditures  arc  shown  for  6i  years  due 
to  the  change  in  the  fiscal  year  in  1913;  while  for  provincial  and  for  munic- 
ipal expenditures  data  for  6  years  only  are  shown. 

No.  33. — Insular,  Provincial,  and  Municipal  Expenditures  by  Provinces 

The  following  is  a  table  consolidating  the  provincial  and  the  municipal 
expenditures  for  salaries,  wages,  and  contingent  expense  for  school  purposes 
during  the  fiscal  year,  January  1  to  December  31,  1917,  and  the  Insular 
Expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year,  January  1  to  Dacember  31,  1918. 


Insular        Provincial  :    Municipal 


Total 
(191H) 


Total 
(1917) 


Regularly  organized  pvuvina  h: 

Manila P189,481. 13 

Albay     .  90.890.21  M53.26 

Antique _       .      .  46.960.64  2,914.78 

Bataan. 29.:i47.69  986.46 

Batansras               . 99.569.25  3.006.65 

Bohol    . ..       .  123,6:^9.59  25.844.19 

Bulacan 113.732.20  3.082.56 

Ca^ayan 94, 896. 98  986. 14 

Camarines .              ..  99.763.51  5,470.50 

Capiz        -                            115.125.39  5.469.85 

Cavite l  87.684.16  3.212.82 

Cebu 233.982.51  8.498.56 

llocos  Norte     ..                 .  165.071.96  3.235.04 

Ilocos  Sur 118.484.15  4.488.80 

Abra    - 33.998.12  6.500.52 

lloJlo 179.589  17  7.813.20 

Isabela 51.052.71  13.157.23 

Lacuna 103.:i63.08'  3.713.62 

Leyte  . ..  163.666.19  21.275.42 

Misamis  5;<.697. 10  4.121.15 

NuevaEcija H5.247.02  ,  1.661.88 

Occidental  Nejjrros 1 18. 915. 30  6. 589,  % 

Oriental  Negros .   .   94. 925. 77  6. 399. 22 

Pampanjca    -   .    104.432.98  5.013.51 

Pangasinan ..  202.766.10  12.272.80 

Rizal 89.140.12  4.673.20 

Romblon 36.061.49  742.36 

Samar-_ 109.901.85  14.175.24 

SorsoKon... 78,339.36  3.853.84 

Superintendent.  Private  Schools  8,213.70  

Suriarao _.  61.723.30  3,769.88 

Tarlac...    76.329.48  2,937.89 

Tayabas  - 113,100.10  10.003.75 

Union 94,961.40,  3,320.89 

Zambales 60.407.50  !  2.034.78 


P571.960.94 

111.789.46 

38.  133. 16 

19,777.5<» 

146, 184. 95 

119.711.64 

139,45rt.Ol 

8.3,210.78 

75, 838.  m 

103.  446. 82 

103,  3:i3.  49 

168.  685. 73 

101.861.25 

88. 436. 32 

45. 070. 38 

225.  (K)9. 20 

40, 515. 70 

120,700.88 

160,451.99 

60.  293.  (H) 

76. 206. 27 

147.857.94 

76.181.04 

133. 070. 84 

177.  545.  44 

9(>.  16:1  39 

'"65.'426."63 
68. 428. 46 


37,693.45 
66, 903. 96 
204, 336. 90 
88, 430.  33 
40,964.19 


1*761.442.07  . 
203.  132. 93 

88.(K>8.  t8 

50.111.65 
248.  760.  75 
269. 195.  42 
256. 270. 77 
179.093.90 
181.072.67 
224. 042. 06 
194.230.47 
411.166.80 
270. 168. 26 
211.409.27 

85, 569. 02 
412,411.57 
104, 725. 64 
227, 767. 68 
346,393.60 
118.111.25 
163,115.17 
273, 363. 20 
177, 506. 03 
242, 517. 33 
392.584.34 
189.976.71 

36. 80:3. 85 
189,503.72 
150,616.65 
8,213.70 
103.  176. 6.^ 
146,171.33 
327. 440.  75 
186,712.62 
103, 406. 47 


W87,428.03 

199. 769. 72 
95, 447. 99 
42,961.07 

203,612.69 
2:^2, 264. 54 
192, 766. 49 
129,097.66 

163. 076. 73 
2(K).003.59 
131,560.64 

305. 463. 76 
145.090.79 
221.024.24 

':362.722.'61 

377. 634. 77 
161,264.56 
267, 803. 03 

89.494.61 
161,229.83 
226,318.78 
128, 705. 08 
166, 382. 88 
:i20,228.69 
169, 593. 69 

"191. 540.' 49' 
126. 430. 86 

69, 793.' 56 
109.057.03 
220.334.00 
137,903.76 

79,971.46 


Total,    regrularly 
provinces ^ 


organized 


! 


.3.528.451.20     201.669.85   3.803,071.70     7,533,192.75   5,944.847.40 
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No.  33. — Insular,  Provincial,  and  Municipal  Expenditurea  by  Provinces — Ctd. 

Provinces                              Insular  Provincial     Municipal           (i^ig)  11917) 

l*rf>vinces not  regularly  uraa niztui: 

AKUsan f38.383.42       f24.880.22         f57.68S.64  f65.546.88 

Batanes 8.189.24  464.95          4.264.40           12.918.59  9.421.69 

Bukidnon 28.777.68         14.847.57          48.125.20  87.985.21 

Mindoro 41.518.54  2,927.78         31.488.71           75.885.08  54.051.47 

Mountain    .                                          158.983.86  10.605.16         99.814.51         264.408.58  221.144.82 

Nueva  Vizcaya  .     -         75,190.18  14.016.97         21.654.74         110.861.89  84.406.19 

Palawan '      49.891.12  710.42         10.905.94          61.5(^7.48  67.188.68 

Department  of  Mindanao  and 

Sulu 81.380.86                                   81.380.86  422.673.85 

Sulu 75,890.77         29.995.65         105.886,42  28.976.65 

Cotabato 62.164.38         35.268.98          97.488.81  j       11.484.58 

Davao 39.881.76         65.240.10          96.071.86  7.422.16 

Lanao 47.906.92         87.429.88          85.336.76  9.928.74 

Zamboantra 61.(>»>8.3H         69.997.85         121.066.78  17.9U6.61 

General  Office 310.639.93  310,639.98  380.954.45 

Insular  Schools                                   342.033.72  342.033.72  262.348.88 

Industrial  Department(Tradei-            (766.79)  (766.79):  (2.(«4.98) 

Subsistence  Department  (Mu-  ' 

floz)     -. (293.68)  (298.68)  (114.94) 

Allotments,  undistributed 

(See  table  No.  30.) 291.221.28  291.221.28  271.494.02 

Sales    income    and    revertible 

receipts .            (92.117.26)  (92.117.26)  (71.687.92) 

Total,  provinces   not   rcKui- 

arly  oraranized 1.  179.  4<K».  14  469.048.36       424.6'<H.(K>     2. (»63.  1H6.  49  1.814.089.99 

Total  all  provinces        .               4.707.861.34  660.718.20   4.227.769.70     9.596.329.24  7. 768.  ♦»37. 39 

Plus    Insular   aid,    friar    land 

estates    -- (•)  2F.(HK>.00 

Plus    Insular      aid.      non- 
Christian  schools     . .                 .      6:il.800.(H>  631.800.00  744.mH).00 

Plus  permanent  Improvements       727.625.99           727.625.99  376.682.58 

Insular  Aid    to  municipalitien  ' 

and  provinces (229. 700. 0»    (613. 246.  IK))      (842.946.00)  (869.800.00) 

Net  expenditures      6, 067. 277. 3:^  431.  OlS.  20  3. 614. 614.  70    10,112.810.23  8.ltt6.419.97 

•  f26. 000.00  was  distributed   by  provinces. 

Note. — In  addition: 

Voluntary  contributions    (  rcKulnr  and   Hpfcial   pntvinri*"  > f617,899.77  f478,80f.61 

10.780.210.00  8.614.222.51 
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TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF 
EDUCATION 


Manila,  February  18,  1920 

The  Honorable 

The  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction 

Manila,  P.  /. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Twentieth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Director  of  Education  which  covers  the 
calendar  year  1919. 

INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

On  July  1,  1919,  Dr.  W.  W.  Marquardt  relinquished  his  duties 
as  Director  of  Education  to  accept  the  appointment  as  Educa- 
tional Agent  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  United  States. 
On  the  same  day  the  undersigned  was  named 
Acting  Director  of  Education.  On  July  2,  1919, 
the  Second  Assistant  Director  returned  from  the  United  States, 
where  he  spent  ten  months,  during  a  part  of  which  time  he 
served  as  educational  adviser  of  the  Philippine  Independence 
Commission.  On  December  12,  1919,  the  undersigned  was  ap- 
pointed Director. 

The  history  of  the  school  year  records  a  large  increase  in 
enrolment  and  in  attendance.  The  total  annual  enrolment  of 
pupils  in  public  schools  as  of  December,  1919,  was  776,639 — ^an 
Increase  in  Enrol-  Increase  of  104,910  pupils  over  the  total  annual 
ment  and  In  enrolment  as  of  December,  1918.  There  was  an 
Attendance  increase  of  104,603  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  an  increase  of  307  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools. 
The  big  increase  in  the  enrolment  in  the  elementary  schools  is 
due  largely  to  the  increase  in  elementary-school  funds  made 
available  by  the  Thirty-Million-Peso  Act,  the  operation  of  which 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  discontinue 
the  collection  of  tuition  in  intermediate  schools  and  to  provide 
additional  elementary  teachers.  The  increase  in  the  enrolment 
in  the  secondary  schools  was  not  large  because  many  of  the 
secondary  students  abandoned  their  studies  to  become  teachers 
in  the  lower  grades. 
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The  Bureau  of  Education  was  given  authority  to  employ  70 

new  American  teachers  during  the  year.     The  superintendent 

of  the  Manila  city  schools  was  sent  to  the  United  States  to 

select  these  teachers.     Because  of  the  shortage 

^^Tefchwi^"  of  teachers  in  the  United  States  and  because  of 
the  general  response  to  the  nation-wide  appeal 
for  better  pay  for  teachers,  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
more  than  52  of  the  desired  number.  Since  many  of  these 
teachers  did  not  arrive  in  the  Islands  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  1919-20,  the  opening  of  a  number  of  high-school 
classes  was  delayed.  The  time  thus  lost  will  be  made  up  during 
the  long  vacation. 

The  one  absolutely  essential  person  in  the  school  system  is 

the  classroom  teacher.     Schools  cannot  be  operated  at  a  high  rate 

of  efficiency  without  a  high-grade  teaching  force.     A  high-grade 

teaching  force  cannot  be  obtained  without  the 

^for*Teacher"  assurance  of  Satisfactory  compensation.  The 
Thirty-Million-Peso  Act  makes  it  possible  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  municipal  teachers  at  least  30  per  cent 
during  the  five-year  period  from  January,  1919,  to  January, 
1924.  The  school  division  which  has  thus  far  made  the  most 
progress  in  enlarging  the  figure  representing  the  minimum  teach- 
er's salary  in  that  division  is  Misamis,  which  has  raised  this 
figure  from  'P29  to  1P=31.50.  Many  of  the  other  divisions  have 
done  commendable  work  along  this  line,  but  this  Office  thinks 
that  none  of  the  divisions  has  done  much  more  than  to  make 
a  start  in  the  right  direction.  Salaries  which  heretofore  pro- 
vided Filipino  teachers  with  the  bare  necessities  of  life  and 
which  were  in  no  sense  commensurate  with  the  importance  of 
the  services  required  of  a  teacher,  do  not  now  furnish  even  a 
living  wage.  Without  question,  the  one  step  which  would  most 
effectively  improve  education  in  the  Philippines  would  be  to 
provide  a  much  higher  minimum  wage  for  all  teachers — both 
Filipinos  and  Americans. 

Closely  related  to  the  provision  of  better  salaries  for  teachers, 
and  largely  dependent  on  it,  is  the  need  of  more  insistence  on 
higher  qualifications  of  teachers.  During  the  last  four  years 
there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
tfoM^^of^TJiohTri  professional  standards  of  Filipino  teachers- 
municipal,  provincial,  and  Insular — and  this  im- 
provement will  continue  only  so  long  as  we  continue  to  ofl'er 
better  inducements.  The  entrance  requirements  of  American 
teachers  have  been  raised  so  that  only  college  and  university 
graduates   are   accepted   for   work   in   our   secondary   schools. 


Among  the  provinces  which  laid  the  most  stress  during  the 
last  year  on  better  qualifications  of  teachers  are :  Rizal»  Bulacan, 
and  Cavite. 

This  Office  did  not  approve  the  opening  of  any  new  secondary 

schools  during  the  year  because  no  funds  were  available  for 

this  purpose.     The  number  of  secondary  teachers  employed  in 

1919  exceeded  the  number  employed  in  1918  by 

Secondary  Schoolt     __  _^     ,  ,  ^,  i.  /.^,        t> 

57.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  to 
assign  practically  all  AmeHcan  teachers  to  secondary  work. 
During  the  last  year,  because  of  the  great  shortage  of  American 
teachers,  the  number  of  Filipino  teachers  handling  secondary 
subjects  was  greater  than  the  number  of  American  teachers 
handling  the  same  subjects. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  in  connection  with  the 
Bureau  during  the  year  and  one  that  has  had  a  tremen- 
dous bearing  on   elementary-school   activities   is   the   increase 

Eiamenu  Bobooii  ^^  school  funds  made  available  by  the  Thirty- 
Million-Peso  Act,  which  provided  '^735,000  for  ex- 
penditure during  1919.  Among  the  most  propitious  sequences  of 
this  liberal  allowance  were:  (1)  the  opening  of  136  new  pri- 
mary schools;  (2)  the  abolition  of  the  collection  of  tuition  in 
intermediate  schools;  and  (3)  the  employment  of  2,963  addi- 
tional elementary  teachers.  This  much  could  not  have  been 
done,  however,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  diligent  cooperation 
of  the  people,  who  in  some  places  even  went  so  far  as  to  con- 
struct temporary  school  buildfngs  and  to  eauio  them  at  their 
own  expense. 

The  public  schools  are  becoming  more  influential  each  year. 

It  is  chiefly  through  the  public  schools  that  the  percentage 

The  Public  sohooii  ^^   illiteracy   in   the   Islands   has   been   lowered 

veriui  Illiteracy    from  about  70  per  cent  (in  1903)   to  about  30 
per  cent  (in  1919). 

liEOISLATION 

The  1920  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  provides 

for  an  increase  of  ^10  a  month  in  the  entrance  salary  of  a 

junior-teacher  eligible,  of  a  normal-school  graduate,  of  a  grad- 

rba  1920  Appropria-  "^^  ^^  *^^  College  of  Education  of  the  Univer- 

tion  and  Entrance   sity  of  the  Philippines,  and  of  a  senior-teacher 

Balarle.  of  Teacher,  ^jj^^^j^  j^  j^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.j^.^  j^^^ease  will  at- 
tract teachers  of  higher  attainments.  Statistics  show  that  of 
the  1,012  young  men  and  young  women  who  have  graduated  from 
the  Philippine  Normal  School  since  its  foundation,  less  than 
600  are  now  employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Of  the  92 
graduates  of  the  College  of  Education,  only  30  are  employed  as 
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teachers  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
salaries  offered  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently high  to  compete  with  other  government  bureaus  and 
with  commercial  houses. 

The  1919  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  the  Philippine 

Government  set  aside  the  sum  of  ^300,000  to  be  used  for  the 

purpose  of  sending  more  government  pensionados  to  the  United 

^      ^  ,    States  for  better  training  along  special  lines.     A 

More  Government  .  .  t  A  »        ,*  m 

peniionados  to  the  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Council  of  State 

United  sutei  ^^  decide  on  regulations  which  were  to  govern 
the  choice  of  the  pensionados  thus  provided  for.  The  appro- 
priation was  found  to  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  125 
representatives  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Government. 
Before  the  end  of  November,  114  of  these  representatives,  35 
of  whom  were  from  the  Bureau  of  Education,  had  been  appointed. 
Most  of  these  appointees  left  the  Islands  in  time  to  reach  the 
United  States  before  the  middle  of  September.  The  Council 
of  State  has  intrusted  these  students,  while  they  are  in  America, 
to  the  care  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Marquardt,  Educational  Agent  of 
the  Philippine  Government  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the 
representatives  sent  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  had  had  ac- 
tual teaching  experience  of  from  one  to  fourteen  years.  One 
of  them  was  a  division  superintendent. 

The  sending  of  government  pensionados  abroad  for  higher 
education  is  not  a  project  of  recent  conception.  The  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  this  procedure  was  recognized  as  early  as 
Bending  of  Pensiona-  ^^^^  when  the  Philippine  Commission  passed  an 
do8  Abroad  Not  a  act  providing  for  the  sending  of  101  students 
New  Project  ^^  American  institutions  of  learning.  Other  ap- 
propriations have  been  made  for  this  purpose,  but  in  1918  the 
appropriation  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  only  8  ap- 
pointees, 4  of  whom  are  still  in  the  United  States. 

The  difficulties  now  encountered  in  securing  properly  trained 
men  from  the  United  States  to  fill  government  positions  which 
require  technical  and  scientific  knowledge  makes  the  special 
training  of  Filipinos  more  important  than  ever  before.  In  no 
branch  of  the  government  service  is  this  more  true  than  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  The  demand  for  teachers  of  high  at- 
tainments is  growing  greater  every  year.  Provision  for  the 
sending  of  many  more  of  our  best  Filipino  teachers  to  the  United 
States  for  further  educational  advantages  would  come  as  a 
welcome  solution  of  a  difficult  problem. 

A  copy  of  the  agricultural-education  bill,  which  was  presented 
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to  the  Philippine  Legislature  last  fall,  appears  in  the  Appendix 
(see  page  82)  of  this  report.  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  it  will 
serve  in  a  great  measure  to  meet  our  most  ur- 
twaiS^^^^^  ^^^s  ^^^^«  agricultural  lines.     The  pro- 

posed bill  provides  for  ample  instruction  in 
agriculture  in  all  grades,  thus  making  it  possible  to  educate 
Filipino  young  men  under  conditions  which  will  create  a  knowl- 
edge of,  and  respect  for,  practical  farm  work.  The  bill  aims 
at  a  very  close  cooperation  between  Insular  and  provincial 
authorities  in  extending  agricultural  education.  It  is  estimated 
that  40  provinces  will  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  within  three  years  after  its  passage.  The  impetus  thus 
given  agricultural  instruction  in  these  Islands  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous bearing  on  the  economic  development  of  the  country. 
The  schools  operated  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  would,  in 
a  short  time,  be  turning  out  each  year  one  thousand  or  more 
graduates,  most  of  whom  would  be  contented  to  continue  agricul- 
tural work  as  their  vocation  in  life. 

On  page  85  may  be  found  a  copy  of  the  proposed  bill  which 
would  amend  section  2111  of  the  Administrative  Code  so  as 
to  provide  for  a  provincial  school  fund  to  be  used  for  the  main- 
Proposed  Amendment ^^"ance  of  high,  trade,  and  agricultural  schools, 
of  Section  2111  of  As  thcse  schools  receive  no  support  from  the 
Administrative  Code  Thirty-MilHon-Peso  Act,  which  provides  for 
elementary  schools  only,  this  Office  is  very  desirous  of  seeing 
section  2111  of  the  Administrative  Code  thus  amended. 

On  page  84  may  be  found  a  copy  of  the  proposed  bill  pro- 
viding for  compulsory  education  in  non-Christian  provinces. 
Proposed  compulsory  This  Office  recommends  the  passage  of  this  bill 
Education  among   because  it  thinks  it  will  be  possible  to  do  much 

Non.chri.tians  ^^^^  effective  work  in  these  provinces  if  some 
provision  is  made  for  compulsory  attendance  at  school. 

WIDER  USE  OF  ENGLISH  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  problem  that  the  Bureau 
of  Education  has  been  confronted  with,  is  the  introduction  of 
the  English  language  into  all  parts  of  the  Philippine  Islands 

Introduction  of  ^^^^  the  intention  of  making  it  the  common 
English  Interesting  language  of  the  people.  This  problem  has  not 
Problem  y^^^^  undertaken  with  the  simple  idea  of  teaching 
the  Filipino  youth  to  understand  English,  but  it  has  been  under- 
taken with  the  idea  of  making  English  the  medium  of  expression 
on  the  street  and  in  the  home,  as  well  as  in  the  classroom,  in 
the  school  shop,  and  on  the  school  playground. 
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Probably  the  greatest  unifying  factor  and  the  most  potent  tie 
of  political  union  in  every  country  is  a  common  national  lan- 
guage.    English  is  more  appropriate  as  a  national  language 

T.    II  V  m»  than  any  other  because  it  is  the  best  suited  for 

Snglltn  More 

AppropHate  at  a  Communication  with  the  outside  world.  The 
National  Lanri*ge  j^^g^  appropriate  textbooks  for  school  use  are 
written  in  English,  and  practically  the  entire  field  of  liteiatuie 
is  open  to  those  who  know  English.  The  Bureau  of  Education 
has  always  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  use  of  English  as 
the  common  language  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

It  was  with  the  establishment  of  public  schools  that  the  or- 
ganized   effort   to   teach   the    English   language    was    started. 
Teachers  from  America  were  brought  to  these  Islands,  and  their 
mission  was  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
fo'^'xeacrEn*^^^^^    people   by  giving  them   popular  education   and 
by  assisting  them  in  the  development  of  a  na- 
tion with  an  adequate  language  as  the  common  medium  of  ex- 
pression.    Today,   not  only  Americans   but   also   thousands   of 
Filipinos  teach  English  and  use  English  as  the  sole  medium  of 
instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

Those  who  seek  employment  have  come  to  realize  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  English  is  of  the  utmost  importance.     Government  and 
business  offices  usually  give  preference  to  those  who  are  versed 
in  the  tongue  which  is  fast  becoming  the  com- 
En^H'.rimpVtlnt  merc'al  language  of  the  world.     Many  profes- 
sional  men  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  English 
language  have  openly  and  repeatedly  expressed  the  feeling  that 
they  are  handicapped  in  the  battle  of  life.     Many  pupils  of 
schools  where  only  Spanish  is  taught  are  attending  classes  out- 
side where  they  can  learn  English. 

During  the  last  school  year,  renewed  emphasis  was  placed  on 
instruction  in  English;  more  stress  was  laid  on  oral  language 
work,  which  naturally  precedes  written  work;  and  greater  en- 
More  Emphatis     thusiasm  was  aroused  in  the  cultivation  of  bet- 
on  Instruction     ter  reading  habits.     Great  care  was  taken  to  have 
m  Engiiih        American    teachers    handle    as    much    of    the 
English  work  in  the  high  schools  as  was  possible,  in  order  to 
insure  more  accurate  diction,  better  usage,  and  better  pronun- 
ciation.    Today  English  is  considered  the  most  important  single 
subject  of  study  in  the  public  schools.     The  General  Office  and 
the  division  offices  have  put  forth  great  efforts  during  the  last 
year  to  make  English  courses  more  practical  and  more  provoc- 
ative of  good  results. 
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Malate     Primary    School     pupils     who     won    first    place     in     the    calisthcnic     exercises    on     Play- 

ground    Day    in    Manila. 


Santa    Clara    Primary    School    girls    who    won    firsl    prize    in    fourth-grade    dances    on    Playground 

Day    in   Manila. 
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Pupils  at   the   Jolo   Central   School    at   play   on    the   school    grounds. 
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Some  of  the   speotalors    al    Ihe    Playground    Day    exercises    In    Manila. 
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Realizing  the  value  of  good  school  libraries  as  an  aid  to  a 
better  understanding  and  use  of  English,  supplementary  lists 
of  good  books  have  been  added  quarterly  to  Bulletin  44  (Re- 
vised), lAbraries  for  Philippuie, Public  Schools, 
^stIi4y*of"ntiuh**  *^  Older  to  make  the  suggestive  list  which  is 
used  in  the  field  for  the  selection  of  books  more 
adequate.  A  definite  step  has  been  taken  to  encourage  greater 
use  of  school  libraries  and  to  stimulate  reading  by  employing 
in  a  few  large  high  schools  teacher-librarians  who  devote  much 
of  their  time  to  library  work.  As  a  result  the  libraries  func- 
tion more  properly;  and  the  books  reach  many  more  readers — 
both  students  and  outsiders.  This  has  been  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  traveling  libraries  which  are  composed  of  good 
supplementary  reading  books.  There  are  now  142  traveling  li- 
braries, of  which  number  84  are  for  primary  grades,  50  are 
for  intermediate  grades,  and  8  are  for  secondary  schools. 

Every  year  more  and  more  Filipino  young  men  who  are  prod- 
ucts of  the  public  schools  and  who  are  strong  in  the  belief 
that  Engl'sh  should  be  the  national  language,  are  being  appointed 
Thote  Who  Advocate  ^^  ^^^^  government  positions  and  are  entering 
Tjie  of  Engiiih  at  business  on  a  larger  scale.  The  members  of  the 
Common  Lanruaffo  Philippine  Independence  Commission  to  the 
United  States  carried  their  message  to  the  congressional  com- 
mittees on  the  Philippines  in  English.  Reports  on  these  hear- 
ings have  been  widely  distributed  and  show  clearly  to  what 
extent  English  has  taken  hold  and  how  well  it  is  being  used 
by  the  exponents  of  Filipino  ideals.  It  was  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  Second  Assistant  Director  of  Education  Camilo  Osias, 
who  was  with  the  commission,  that  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  was  presented  to  many  audiences  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  to  the  joint  congressional  committee  on  the  Philippines 
and  to  the  committee  on  insular  affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  is  significant  that,  after  the  presentation  of  the 
Philippine  educational  system  before  the  congressional  commit- 
tees. Congressman  Towner  said : 

You  can  say  to  the  educational  people  of  your  Islands,  especially  to 
those  who  are  immediately  connected  with  the  common-school  system,  that 
the  educational  people  of  the  United  States  are  very  proud  indeed  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  Philippines.  We  are  proud  of  your 
people  because  they  have  adopted  the  American  system  of  education — the 
common-school  system  of  education;  we  are  proud  of  them  because  they 
have  made  under  it  the  most  remarkable  progress  that  any  nation  has 
ever  made  in  education  under  similar  circumstances.  The  United  States 
is  indebted  to  you  because  you  really  first  demonstrated  that  vocational 
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education  and  home  economics  could  be  made  practically  universal  in  the 
elementary  grades  as  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum.  There  has  not 
been,  I  presume,  an  address  delivered  by  an  educational  man  in  favor  of 
either  one — vocational  work  or  home  economics  which  are  now  so  grenerally 
engrafted  on  our  system  of  education — in  which  the  instance  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  Filipinos  is  not  cited.  So  you  can  tell  your  people  that  the 
United  States  are  very  glad  indeed  to  learn  of  your  progress. 

In  no  other  official  acts  of  the  Government  as  in  the  official 
acts  of  the  Philippine  Independence  Commission,  and  in  no 
other  documents  as  in  those  presented  by  the  Philippine  In- 
dependence Commission,  has  English  been  given  so  much  sanc- 
tion as  the  basis  of  public-school  instruction.  In  the  memorial 
signed  by  all  of  the  members  of  the  Independence  Commission 
and  presented  to  United  States  Congress,  appears  the  following 
splendid  comment  on  the  English  language: 

It  can  be  asserted  without  dispute  that  the  English  language  serves 
at  the  present  time  as  a  common  medium  of  communication  among  the 
Islanders,  who  still  speak  their  own  dialects.  The  progress  of  the  English 
language  has  been  the  result  of  the  splendid  work  done  by  the  public 
schools,  and  today  English  is  the  language  most  widely  spoken  in  the 
whole  Archipelago.  Business  between  the  Central  Government  and  most 
of  the  provinces  and  municipalities  is  transacted  in  English  .  .  . 

We  will  not  have  to  wait  very  long  before  the  English  language  is  the 
official  language  even  in  the  courts,  and  the  language  most  generally  used 
in  private  life.  The  younger  generation  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  speaks  and  writes  it  in  most  cases. 

The  spread  of  this  language  as  the  common  language  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Archipelago  is  insured,  not  only  because  it  is  the  basis  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  but  also  because  it  is  essential  to  the  best 
interests  and  the  future  of  the  people.  Once  the  plan  is  carried  out 
of  giving  primary  instruction  to  every  child  of  school  age,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  generations  to  come  will  speak  English,  which  will  cer- 
tainly obtain  a  firm  foothold  among  the  people. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  Education, 
the  progress  made  in  the  use  of  English  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
was  discussed  at  some  length,  and  then  the  following  prophecy 
was  made:  "The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall:  English  is  destined 
to  become  the  official  language  at  an  early  date."  Apropos  of 
this  prophecy,  it  is  encouraging  to  observe  ever  so  many  of  the 
Filipino  leaders,  especially  the  members  of  the  Philippine  In- 
dependence Commission,  expressing  themselves  emphatically  in 
favor  of  English  becoming  the  official  language  and  assuring  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  English  is  to  be  continued  even 
under  an  independent  Philippine  government. 

Plans  to  provide  for  the  use  of  two  official  languages — English 
and  Spanish — ^now  seem  to  have  failed,  and  it  is  proper  that 
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they  should.     The  common  use  of  two  languages  detracts  from 

raiiure  of  pub    ^^^  efficiency  of  both  to  the  extent  that  neither 

for  Common  xTie    can  be  of  great  value.     Both  languages  suffer, 

of  Two  Lanroarei  ^^^  ^^^  country  divided,  as  it  were,   into  two 

language  groups,  also  suffers.     The  idea,  occasionally  advanced, 

of  establishing  a  national  dialect  is  not  considered  worthy  of 

attention  by  the  more  practical  and  more  prominent  Filipinos. 

VVKI^FARE  WORK  OF  THK  BUHKAU  OF  KDUCATION 

The  work  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  not 
been  confined  solely  to  classroom  instruction  and  to  adminis- 
tration  of  schools.     The  Bureau  has  done   much   to   promote 

civic  enterprises  which  have  had  for  their  object 
""''^ntZrLT''  ^^^  welfare  of  the  people  in  general.     In  remote 

municipalities  and  barrios  teachers  are,  as  a  rule, 
the  leaders  in  all  welfare  movements. 

Until  recent  years  the  majority  of  Filipino  farmers  had  but 
little  knowledge  of  advanced  methods  of  farming.  The  masses 
in  general  had  no  adequate  conception  of  the  value  of  keeping 

their  surroundings  in  a  sanitary  condition.     It 
^^""^Te^ctureg"'"*^  ^'^^  therefore  considered  that  much  good  could 

be  accomplished  if  some  means  could  be  used  to 
reach  those  people  of  the  Islands  who  were  too  old  to  attend  the 
public  schools.  In  1908,  an  act  was  passed,  making  it  obligatory 
that  certain  lectures  be  prepared  and  delivered  in  as  many  mu- 
nicipalities as  was  possible.  The  execution  of  this  act  was  in- 
trusted to  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Lectures  were  prepared  on 
such  subjects  as:  *The  Rights  and  the  Duties  of  Citizens"; 
^The  Housing  of  Public  Schools" ;  *The  Prevention  of  Diseases" ; 
'^Diseases  of  Animals" ;  "Rice" ;  '^Coconuts" ;  ''Coconut  Beetles" ; 
"Com" ;  "A  Garden  for  Every  Home" ;  "Agriculture  and  Other 
Industries  as  Honorable  Vocations" ;  "Good  Citizenship" ;  "Good 
Manners  and  Right  Conduct" ;  "Care  and  Treatment  of  Domes- 
tic Animals";  "The  Care  of  Children."  Lectures  of  this  kind 
have  been  given  every  year  since  1908.  The  effect  of  the  Great 
War  on  citizenship  as  an  aim  in  education  led  the  Bureau  to  give 
these  lectures  with  renewed  vigor  last  year. 

Night  classes  have  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  chief 
means  of  reaching  many  of  those  who  cannot  attend  day  school. 
The  idea,  though  copied  in  a  degree  from  school  systems  of  the 

United  States,  has  been  worked  out  along  lines 

Night  School!      gp^^^ig^uy  suited  to  Philippine  conditions.     Night 

schools  are  now  maintained  in  Manila  and  in  many  other  parts 
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of  the  Islands.  In  Manila  they  include  instruction  in  all  of  the 
grades  of  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  courses.  Special 
courses  in  stenography  and  in  bookkeeping  are  offered  in  the 
night  classes  of  the  Philippine  School  of  Commerce,  and  special 
trade  courses  are  offered  in  the  night  classes  of  the  Philippine 
School  of  Arts  and  Trades.  The  enrolment  last  year  in  all  night 
classes  was  exceptionally  large.  The  work  which  has  been  done 
is  indicative  of  lasting  results. 

As  the  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  so  widely  dis- 
tributed, we  are  in  a  position  to  help  other  bureaus  and  organ- 
izations in  their  work  for  the  public  good.     The  Bureau   of 
,^v    Education  finds  it  possible  to  help  the  Bureau  of 

Cottperatlon  with     -,.,,,,  ,.  .    .  ,         ,  ^    , 

Other  Bureau!  and  Health  by  sendmg  supervismg  teachers  of  hy- 
organiiationt      giene  and  sanitation  to  many  of  the  provinces 
to  fight  against  disease  and  to  alleviate  the  suffering  which  ac- 
companies epidemics.     During  the  last  year  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation took  pleasure  in  distributing  among  intermediate  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  83,000  copies  of  the  Bureau  of  Lands  primer 
containing  questions  and  answers  on  the  public  land  laws  in 
force  in  the  Philippine  Islands ;  in  distributing  among  secondary 
teachers  of  public  schools  1,000  copies  of  the  National  Security 
League  handbook  on  war  facts  and  peace  problems;   and  in 
distributing  among  all  teachers  of  public  schools  15,000  copies 
of  the  American  Humane  Education  Society  pamphlet  containing 
twelve  lessons  on  kindness  to  animals  by  George  T.  Angell. 
Quoted  below  is  a  letter  of  a  teacher  relative  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  bands  of  mercy  as  a  direct  result  of 
literature  sent  to  the  field : 
"BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 
Division  of  Ilocos  Norte 

"DiNGRAS,  December  10,  1919 

"The  Division  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Laoag,  Ilocoa  Norte 

(Through  the  Supervising  Teacher) 

"Sir:  In  compliance  with  Division  Circular  49,  s.  1919,  relative  to  bands 
of  mercy,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  of  the  following: 

"The  pupils  of  both  the  intermediate  and  the  primary  grades  have 
formed  a  society  known  as  The  Band  of  Mercy.  The  teachers  of  each 
barrio  school  had  been  instructed  in  the  last  teachers'  meeting  to  form 
such  bands.  In  these  meetings  we  talked  much  of  the  purpose  of  bands 
of  mercy  and  now  I  hope  that  even  the  barrio  teachers  themselves  will 
be  able  to  do  good  work  along  this  line  with  the  help  of  Twelve  Lessons 
on  Kindness  to  Animals,  These  societies  are  to  give  programs  at  least 
once  a  month.  The  barrio  teachers  were  requested  by  me  to  submit 
to  my  ofRce,  programs  of  this  kind  and  to  inform  me  also,  through  reports, 
of  the  number  of  people  who  attend  the  meetings. 

"At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Women's  Club,  I  went  to  give  their  pres- 
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ident  a  copy  of  Twelve  Lessons  an  Kindness  to  Animals,  and  I  waa 
pleased  because  she  allowed  me  to  explain  the  contents  of  the  pamphlet. 
In  closing  my  talk,  I  informed  them  that  since  the  schools  are  doing 
much  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  the  Bureau  of  Education 
would  be  much  pleased  if  they  would  be  willing  to  make  plans  for  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  animals.  They  expressed  Uieir  willingness  to  do  so. 
''Now  it  is  my  intention  again  to  ask  the  municipal  president  to  jdlow 
one  of  the  teachers  to  talk  on  the  formation  of  this  band  of  mercy  in  a 
town  mass  meeting,  to  which  all  barrio  people  are  invited.  As  the  pres- 
ident is  a  member  of  the  younger  generation,  I  think  he  will  agree. 
"Very  respectfully, 

Vicente  S.  Parado 
Principal,  Elementary  SehooV* 

The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  Education 
have  many  interests  in  common,  A  more  specific  account  of 
the  agricultural  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  appears 

Aiued  interettt  under  the  heading  of  "Agricultural  Activities  of 
^i^r'^dButfa'i"  the  Public  Schools''  (see  pages  36-44).    Suffice  it 

of  EduoAtion  to  mention  here  only  a  few  brief  facts : — Practi- 
cally every  school  has  its  garden.  Much  stress  is  placed  by  the 
schools  on  tree  planting.  Garden-day  celebrations  and  Arbor 
Day  programs  are  conducted  practically  everywhere.  In  one 
province  ^34,795  worth  of  food  products  were  produced  by 
school  children,  which  is  a  remarkable  achievement.  In  another 
province  47,000  fruit  and  shade  trees  were  planted  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

Current  events  have  been  taught  in  all  of  the  public  schools. 

The  courses  of  study  provide  a  period  for  current  events  in 

each  class.     The  Philippine  News  Review,  a  bi- 

cii^r6nt'°Eventi  i^o^^thly  four-pagc  paper,  which  was  subsidized 
year  before  last  to  the  extent  of  60,000  copies 
and  which  was  used  with  so  much  success,  was  subsidized  last 
year  to  the  extent  of  100,000  copies. 

The  promotion  of  health  as  a  means  of  bettering  physical  wel- 
fare received  due  attention  in  1919.  Provision  was  made  to 
procure  the  services  of  at  least  one  school  nurse  (supervising 

Promotion  of      teachcr  of  hygiene  and  sanitation)  for  each  of 

HoAith,  and       many  of  the  provinces,  in  addition  to  the  services 

School  HnrMs  ^^  ^^^  regular  provincial  and  municipal  nurses 
who  work  in  the  schools.  In  general  the  duties  of  school  nurses 
are:  (1)  to  improve  health  conditions  among  pupils;  (2)  to  ex- 
amine pupils  in  school;  (3)  to  give  treatment  to  pupils  when 
treatment  is  needed;  and  (4)  to  visit  pupils  who  are  confined 
to  their  homes  because  of  illness.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Bureau  of  Health  to  furnish  school  nurses  with  simple 
remedies  and  supplies.     Provincial  governments  have  lent  as- 
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sistance  by  making  special  appropriations  from  the  provincial 
health  fund  to  help  finance  work  of  this  kind. 

SUPERVISION 

Usually  the  weakest  link  in  an  educational  system,  whether 

in  the  Philippines  or  elsewhere,  is  supervision.     During  1919, 

the  Bureau  made  special  efforts  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 

supervision  by  increasing  the  number  of  super- 

The  weakeit       vising  tcachers  in  order  to  lessen  the  size  of 

Link  in  the  Eduoa*  .    .  i»    i    •   j.  -kt  •  j^ 

tionai  Byitem      supervismg  districts.     No   supervisor,   no  mat- 
ter how  energetic,  can  do  effective  work  when 
his  district  is  too  large  for  him  to  make  frequent  visits  to 
every  school. 
A  study  of  the  table  below  will  show  that  15  more  academic 
supervisors,  24  more  industrial  supervisors,  and 
More  superriiori     41  more  Supervising  teachers  were  employed  in 
1919  than  were  employed  in  1918: 


Year 

Number  of  Academic 
Supervisors 

Number  of  Industrial 
Supervisors 

Male    Female'  Total 

1 
56            37            98 
67            50          117 

Number  of  Super- 
vising Teachers 

Male 

Female 

Total 

22 
37 

Male 

342 
384 

Female    Total 

1918... 

20 
28 

% 

12  1          364 
11  \         395 

i 

1919 

The  man  who  makes  the  most  successful  superintendent  of 
schools  is  a  man  who  is  more  skilled  in  supervision  than  in 
administration.  Supervisory  ability  is  for  the  most  part  ac- 
quired through  education,  whereas  administrative 
!umiruteation  ability  is  more  of  an  innate  quality.  Realizing 
this  distinction,  more  emphasis  was  placed  during 
the  last  year  in  division  normal  institutes  and  in  the  Teachers* 
Vacation  Assembly  in  Manila^  on  efficient  instruction  in  the 
art  and  science  of  teaching  and  on  instruction  in  methods  of 
effective  supervision.  A  two-year  course  for  supervising  teach- 
ers and  principals  is  now  being  offered  in  the  Philippine  Normal 
School.  Teachers  and  supervisors  of  agricultural  work  and  of 
trade  work  are  trained  in  the  normal  courses  of  the  Central 
Luzon  Agricultural  School  and  of  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts 
and  Trades.  The  most  noteworthy  step  taken  along  this  line 
was  the  sending  of  the  35  representatives  from  this  Bureau  to 
the  United  States  to  pursue  special  courses  in  education. 

*  The  1919  Teachers'  Vacation  Assembly  in  Manila  was  attended  by  847 
teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  Islands. 
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A   school    nurse    (supervising   teacher   of   hygiene   and   sanitation)    at   work. 


Teachers  of  the  Jolo  Elementary  School   In  unlfornr^  drett. 


TwKNTiKTH    Annual   KKroKX,   Rirkat   (»k   ?:i)rtATi()N.    HHU.] 
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In    the    library,    Philippine    Normal    School. 
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Fourth-grade  class,  Santa  Clara  Primary  School,  Manila. 
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In  spite  of  the  work  done  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  supervision,  there  is  still  infinite  room  for  improve- 
ment, and  this  improvement  is  not  so  much  a 
Frf  MM  "*8^oou  Question  of  time  as  it  is  a  question  of  money. 
William  Estabrook  Chancellor  in  his  Our 
Schools — Their  Administration  and  Supervision  shows  in  the 
following  manner  what  money  has  to  do  with  the  progress  of 
our  schools: 

Money   (more  of  it  and  more  wisely  expended). 

Supervision  (more  and  better). 

Money  (more,  etc.). 

Administration    (better) . 

Teaching    (better  and  more  if  it). 

Money  (more,  etc.). 

Course  of  study   (broadened  and  improved). 

Money  (more,  etc.). 

Textbooks   (more  and  better). 

Money  (more,  etc.). 

Equipment   (more  and  better). 

Money  (more,  etc.). 

Then  repeat. 

Continue  to  repeat  to  the  end  of  time. 

Our  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  teachers  have  worked 
diligently  and  have  done  exceptionally  well  in  the  face  of  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties.  Travel  in  the  provinces  at  its  best 
is  anything  but  comfortable.  In  such  weather 
count«erThii^Ye»r  ^s  that  experienced  during  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember of  last  year  the  problem  of  travel  almost 
defies  solution.  In  many  places  last  year  schools  were  closed  for 
days  at  a  time  because  of  floods,  while  in  other  places  for  weeks 
teachers  and  pupils  went  back  and  forth  to  school  in  bancas. 
However,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  eflForts  at  adequate  super- 
vision were  put  forth  with  none  the  less  vigor. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Public  schools  fulfil  their  true  duties  only  when  they  adapt 

themselves  to  the  social  needs  of  the  time  and  of  the  place  in 

which  they  are  established.     Hence  it  is  fundamentally  essen- 

A  School  syitem   *^^''  ^^  planning  a  system  of  schools  or  in  estab- 

Bhooid  Be  Adapted  Ushing  ncw  schools,  that  a  careful  study  be  made 

to  Social  Condition,  ^j  ^^  ^^.^j  conditions  of  the  community  and 

of  the  ideals  and  the  interests  of  the  people  concerned.  A  system 
of  schools  inaugurated  without  consideration  of  such  conditions 
or  perpetuated  without  careful  study  at  frequent  intervals,  must 
prove  inadequate  to  meet  real  educational  needs. 
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For  the  last  twenty  years,   educators  have  been  studying 

Philippine  conditions  in  an  endeavor  to  found  schools,  and  to 

produce  courses  of  study,  which  best  meet  the  needs  of  the 

people.     Que  of  the  aims  has  been  to  provide 

Atoinl^t^tioi  f^^  democracy  in  administration  and  in  supervi- 
sion in  order  to  encourage  from  those  in  the 
field,  free  expression  of  ideas  on  school  problems.  The  crit- 
icisms and  the  comments  thus  received,  when  found  of  value, 
have  always  been  utilized  to  advantage  wherever  it  was  found 
possible  to  do  so. 

The  course  of  study,  springing  primarily  from  a  general 
aim  in  education  as  presented  by  schoolmen  of  note  and  from 
special  local  needs,  is  one  of  the  three  chief  factors  in  educa- 
tion, the  other  two  being  the  pupils  and  the 
ract\^.TL^uon  teachers.  In  the  Philippines  the  needs  and  the 
problems  which  confront  the  people  are  highly 
diversified,  and  to  attempt  to  mold  all  citizens  in  one  form  would 
be  a  most  wasteful  undertaking.  The  Bureau  of  Education  early 
recognized  this  fact.  During  1919,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  make  the  courses  more  flexible  and  more  diversified  than  ever 
before. 

Today  educational  theory,  based  on  physiological,  psycho- 
logical, and  sociological  studies  of  children,  leads  definitely  to 
Why  Elementary  the  conclusion  that  elementary  education  should 
sf Nral?y°uni7om  ^e  nearly  uniform  in  character  for  all.  The  edu- 
for  All  cation  of  this  period  seeks  to  satisfy  normal 
curiosity  of  the  child  respecting  his  position  among  people  and 
phenomena  about  him. 

By  the  time  the  period  of  adolescence  is  reached,  the  child 
will  have  been  made  acquainted,  in  a  general  way,  with  the 
world's  most  important  interests,  which  will  allow  him  to  em- 
ploy his  powers  more  or  less  effectively.  He  will  have  been 
made  conscious  of  the  common  forms  of  vocational  activity, 
and  he  will  have  gotten  a  glimpse  of  the  roads  that  lead  toward 
these  forms.  The  youth  who  has  just  entered  the  state  of 
adolescence  should  not  be  forced  into  a  life  career,  nor  should 
he  be  left  to  plan  his  life  career  alone  and  unguided. 

In  the  elementary  school  where  the  child  needs  and  instinc- 
tively seeks  some  older  person  to  advise  him  and  to  choOse  for 
him,  a  fixed  and  definite  curriculum  is  advisable  and  defensible. 
When  the  student  becomes  an  adult  with  trained  judgment,  no 
one  should  presume  to  prescribe  for  him  a  definite  course  of 
procedure.  But  during  the  transitional  period — ^the  period 
between  dependent  childhood  and  independent  maturity — ^there 
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should  be  a  gradual  training  in  choice,  a  gradual  relaxation  of 
external  authority  and  direction,  and  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  exercise  of  his  own  powers  of  formulating  anal3rse8»  judg- 
ments, and  volitions. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  three  distinct  types  of  courses 
of  study  are  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  the 
various  stages  of  school  work— one  for  the  elementary-school 

Three  Distinct  P^P^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  sccondary-school  pupil,  and 
Typee  of        one  for  the  college  or  university  student.     The 

couwei  Heeded  elementary  course  should  be  more  or  less  uniform. 
The  college  or  university  course  should  be  all-inclusive  and 
flexible.  Between  these  two  courses  must  be  found  a  course 
which  partakes  of  the  character  of  both.  The  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion is  constantly  making  changes  in  its  courses  of  study  to 
meet  these  requirements.  During  the  last  year  a  more  appro- 
priate secondary  course  was  introduced. 

The  great  demand  for  English-speaking  teachers  made  it 
necessary  in  the  beginning  of  our  system  to  establish  teaching 

Teaching  oottrie  courses  in  the  intermediate  schools.     But  now, 

from"int*erae-     ^^*^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^  more  highly  trained  teachers 

diate  schoou  and  with  more  material  available  from  higher 
grades,  we  have  been  able  to  eliminate  the  teaching  course  from 
the  intermediate  grades. 

The  housekeeping-and-household-arts  course  in  the  interme- 
diate grades  is  commanding  greater  attention,  and  the  enrol- 
ment in  this  course  is  steadily  increasing.  This  course  trains 
Houiekeepingand-  Primarily  for  the  home.     It  also  leads  up  to  the 

Househoid-Arti  secondary  domestic-science  course  from  which  the 
courie  Bureau  draws  a  better  supply  of  domestic - 
science  teachers  for  the  grades.  The  number  of  girls  enrolled 
in  the  housekeeping-and-household-arts  courses  of  the  inter- 
mediate grades  during  the  school  year  1919-20  was  17,472 — ^an 
increase  of  4,217  (32  per  cent)  since  the  school  year  1918-19. 

Vocational  courses  received  more  attention  in  the  schools  last 

year,  the  idea  being  to  keep  abreast  with  professional  thought 

relative  to  specific  aims  sought  in  preparing  school  curriculums. 

vocaticnai  couree.  The    primary    aim    of    establishing    vocational 

Becewe  More  courses,  especially  in  the  elementary  schools,  is 
Attention  ^  provide  for  a  varied  experience,  to  allow  for 
the  development  of  mental  and  motor  skill,  and  to  balance  the 
curriculum.  A  secondary  aim  is  to  supply  more  or  less  skilled 
artisans  of  various  kinds  for  the  industrial  life  of  the  country. 
The  industrial  work  of  the  general  course  was  made  more  varied 
and  more  practical.     Agricultural  schools,  farm  schools,  and 
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settlement  farm  schools,  which  are  spoken  of  at  greater  length 
elsewhere  in  this  report,  have  increased  in  number,  and  many 
of  the  older  ones  have  been  enlarged. 

As  each  succeeding  year  sees  decreasingly  younger  children 

enrolled    in    our    primary    schools    and    increasingly    efficient 

teachers  in  charge  of  these  children,  it  is  obvious  that  both 

educational  materials  and  educational  methods 

'"coJnrof^sZV  ^^st  undergo  corresponding  change  to  meet  our 

present  needs.     Also  the  ever-evolving  changes  in 

life  values  demand  corresponding  changes  in  educational  values. 

To  meet  these  demands  a  new  course  of  study  for  the  primary 

grades  is  being  prepared.     This  course  shall  emphasize  more 

than  ever  before  that  the  child  rather  than  the  subject  shall 

be  taught. 

Heretofore,  because  of  their  low  attainments  and  because  of 
their  lack  of  training  and  experience,  most  of  our  teachers  have 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  separate  the  prescribed  work  into 
small  units.  This,  and  the  lack  of  adequate  supervision,  made 
it  seem  advisable  in  the  old  course  of  study  to  outline  the  work 
by  weeks  or  by  lessons.  It  is  now  thought  that  the  average 
teacher  possesses  the  attainments  whereby  a  course  of  study 
of  greater  flexibility  and  encouraging  more  initiative  on  the 
part  of  teachers  will  serve  as  a  more  valuable  factor  in  the 
educational  field  than  one  that  prescribes  work  in  small  units. 
In  the  new  course,  emphasis  is  to  be  laid,  not  so  much  on  out- 
lining a  system  or  planning  a  course  to  be  followed,  but  more  on 
setting  forth  facts  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  every  member  of 
the  school  system  to  more  purposeful  action. 

Under  date  of  November  29,  1918,  a  memorandum  was  sent 

to  the  field  calling  for  criticisms  of  the  old  primary  course  of 

study  and  for  suggestion  for  the  preparation  of  a  new  course 

Filipinos  contrib-   ^^  study.     The  replies  from  superintendents,  su- 

ute  Ideas  for  pervisors,  principals,  and  classroom  teachers 
New  course  (largely  Filipino),  representing  the  best  thought 
of  the  field,  furnish  the  basic  principles  upon  which  the  new 
course  is  being  worked  out.  Therefore,  the  new  course  should 
represent  our  best  experience.  To  this  work,  Filipino  teachers 
have  contributed  more  largely  than  ever  before,  distinctly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  new  course.  The  greatest  asset  that  the 
teacher  has  in  her  small  school  children  is  the  experiences  they 
bring  to  their  first  school  days.  With  their  customs  and  the 
sources  of  their  ideals,  the  Filipino  teacher  is  in  closest  touch 
and  sympathy.     On  her  we  must  largely  depend  for  the  materials 
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which  make  our  first  years  of  developing  control  over  the  new 
language  most  eflfective. 

One  of  our  biggest  problems  is  the  language  problem.  Re- 
markable progress  in  the  extended  use  of  English  has  been 
made;  but  a  greater  facility  and  easier  use  of  English  in  the 
lower  grades  must  be  attained  before  many  of 

^^prowJm'*  ^^  difficulties  which  teachers  and  children  of 
higher  grades  encounter  can  be  surmounted. 
Transplanting  a  language  to  a  soil  where  many  dialects  are 
rooted,  is  fraught  with  greater  obstacles  than  teaching  English 
to  the  non-English-speaking  child  transplanted  to  an  English- 
speaking  environment.  The  child's  tendency  is  to  speak  the 
language  which  he  hears  rather  than  the  language  which  he  is 
taught.  For  the  purpose  of  economy  and  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  growing  demand  for  more  schools,  teachers  have 
had  to  be  made  quickly  even  though  narrowly  efficient.  These 
teachers  have  had  neither  the  attainments  nor  the  command  of 
language  to  enable  the  children  in  their  charge  to  reach  their 
highest  possibilities  in  language  accomplishment.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  the  schools  have  not  been  able  to  provide  enough 
easy  and  delightful  supplementary  reading  material  to  sustain 
and  to  strengthen  the  spoken  word  that  was  given.  The  im- 
portance of  such  equipment  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

Language  as  an  educational  aim,  while  highly  important, 
should  be  subordinated  to  language  as  an  educational  tool.  It 
is  highly  significant  that  through  the  medium  of  our  school 
system,  using  English  as  our  educational  tool,  we  have  been 
able  to  carry  out  so  many  great  and  corrective  measures  in  the 
living  conditions  of  the  masses. 

While  it  is  of  great  importance  to  plan  what  ought  to  be 
done,  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  show  under  what  conditions 
it  can  be  done  to  the  best  advantage.  We  are 
trying  to  keep  in  mind  the  conditions  under 
which  most  of  the  little  children  live.  Accordingly,  the  materials 
of  education  will  include  the  life  conditions  of  the  children,  as 
well  as  the  traditional  subjects. 

Closely  allied  with  the  materials  of  education  are  the  methods. 
Possibly  no  greater  revision  is  needed  than  a  revision  in  methods. 
So  long  as  teachers  had  to  be  recruited  from 
students  of  only  intermediate  attainments  with- 
out training  or  experience  and  with  an  imperfect  use  of  the 
English  language,  traditional  and  didactic  methods  of  instruction 
were  bound  to  prevail. 
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Many  teachers  need,  or  think  they  need,  more  help  than  the 
old  course  of  study  affords.  The  new  course  will  embody  a 
manual  suggesting  methods  that  shall  point  the  way  very  clearly, 
for  at  least  a  short  period  of  time,  to  the  inexperienced  teacher. 
The  aim  will  be  to  show  teachers  how  simple  and  natural  are 
the  essential  principles  of  teaching  young  children  and  to  outline 
clearly  and  definitely  simple  methods  in  harmony  with  the  ap- 
proved methods  now  in  use  and  yet  leaving  them  so  flexible  that 
teachers  will  be  strengthened  by  their  helpful  guidance  rather 
than  weakened  and  dulled  by  submission  to  routine  and  form. 
The  new  course,  which  is  tentative  only,  is  being  outlined  after 
the  basic  principle  that  the  ear  of  the  child  shall  be  addressed 
first,  after  which  the  eye  and  then  the  hand  shall  come  in  as 
strong  auxiliaries.  The  plan  provides  for  entrance  classes  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  development  of  speech  power,  con- 
siderable accomplishment  in  which  must  determine  enrolment 
in  first-grade  classes.  When  children  have  acquired  enough 
control  over  listening  and  speech  power  to  make  reading  a 
meaningful  process,  then  the  eye  should  be  addressed.  Reading 
then  becomes  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  developing  language  con- 
trol. Written  composition  in  the  primary  grades  receives  least 
attention,  though  it  is  by  no  means  overlooked. 

The  new  course  endeavors  to  set  forth  oilr  problems  clearly, 
and  to  present  materials,  methods,  and  guiding  principles.  Yet, 
teachers  of  only  secondary  attainments  and   with   no  formal 

suocesi  of  New    training  are  not  prepared  to  work  them  out  intel- 
courte  Dependi  on  ligently.     For  the  sake  of  the  children  in  their 
superviiion       charge,  these  teachers  must  be  made  quickly  effi- 
cient through  supervision  and  through  training  in  the  service, 
so  that  the  usefulness  of  the  volume  will  largely  be  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  supervision. 

When  this  new  course  for  the  first  four  years  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools   is  completed  and  put  into   operation,  plans 

Evolution  of  an    ^^^^  ^®  started  for  a  revision  of  the  intermediate 

Eiemenury  courie  course  of  study,  after  which  the  two  revisions 

of  study         ^jjj  ^^  included  in  the  same  book  to  be  known  as 

the  Elementary  Course  of  Study  for  Philippine  Public  Schools. 

With  the  allotment  of  special  time  for  the  teaching  of  good 
manners  and  right  conduct,  and  of  civics,  hygiene,  and  sanita- 
tion in  all  elementary  grades,  a  remarkable  step  in  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  curriculum  was  taken.  Citizenship  as  an  aim  in 
education  is  now  more  firmly  established  than  ever  before. 
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The  antiquated  formal  aims  in  education  have  undergone  a 

thorough  revision  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and  a  new  aim — a 

purposeful  aim — is  rapidly  taking  form.     In  the  Philippines 

the  change  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  not  so 

^Edutltioii^"  noticeable,  because  the  courses  of  study,  partic- 
ularly in  the  high  school,  have  been  organized 
more  recently  and  according  to  the  newer  conceptions.  The 
question  is  now  being  asked:  "Are  not  a  school  and  a  curri- 
culum which  fit  a  youth  well  for  practical  life  equally  serviceable 
and  able  to  fit  for  college?"  Stated  otherwise,  the  question 
is:  "If  mental  discipline  is  the  desideratum  for  admission  to 
college,  may  not  subject  matter  that  has  a  rich  content  for 
practical  life  also  be  made  to  furnish  as  desirable  and  satis- 
factory mental  discipline  as  do  the  traditional  subjects,  the 
social  utilities  of  which  have  been  largely  lost?"  Though  these 
questions  have  not  been  unequivocally  answered,  yet  the  trend 
of  thought  in  the  right  direction  toward  a  more  practical  aim 
is  readily  discernable,  and  probably  nowhere  to  such  an  extent 
as  in  these  Islands.  With  the  introduction  of  the  new  courses 
of  study  for  the  high  school,  we  had  the  culmination  of  many 
efforts  toward  vitalizing  curriculums  and  making  them  truly 
efficient. 

The  new  general  course  is  now  being  used  in  the  first  two 
years  of  all  high  schools.  The  normal  course  and  the  domestic- 
science  course  have  been  introduced  into  12  high  schools.  The 
commercial  course  has  been  introduced  into  6 

^^^iTuT"^  high  schools.  These  figures,  together  with  the 
increase  in  secondary  enrolment,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  our  high  schools  are  rapidly  assuming  a  most 
desirable  position  in  educational  endeavor,  and  that  the  two 
chief  aims — the  foremost  of  which  is  to  prepare  directly  for 
active  participation  in  society  and  the  lesser  of  which  is  to  pre- 
pare for  entrance  into  college — are  being  achieved. 

ACADEMIC  INSTRUCTION 

Academic   instruction,    industrial    instruction,    and   physical 
education  are  among  the  chief  phases  of  education,  and  each  of 
them  should   receive   due   attention   in   every   school   system. 
Academic    instruction    is    of    fundamental    im- 
•"Clrr    Portance  because  it  is  the  phase  of  education 
upon  which  rests  the  greater  part  of  the  sub- 
sequent development  of  the  individual. 
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Each  succeeding  year  sees  greater  improvement  in  academic 

instruction.     The  special  training  of  teachers,  the  publication 

of  courses  of  study,  the  organization  of  an  effective  system  of 

Kemarkabie  im-    supervisiou,  the  productiou  of  Special  textbooks, 

provementin  and  the  increased  amount  of  attention  given  to 
Academic  initniction  j^g^j^Q^  ^f  conducting  classes  havc  done  much 
to  bring  about  this  great  progress.  To  help  improve  academic 
work  during  the  last  year,  more  emphasis  was  placed  on  oral 
expression,  on  wider  and  more  intelligent  reading,  and  on  the 
further  use  of  general-intelligence  tests. 

To  further  improve  academic  instruction,  plans'  have  been 
started  for  the  opening  in  the  near  future  of  an  experi- 
mental elementary  school,  where  the  problem-project  method  of 
teaching,  the  socialized  recitation,  and  other  de- 
Bc^MrtoE^mbVyo  P^^^^^s  trom  traditional  practices  are  to  be  in- 
stituted. Specially  qualified  teachers — American 
and  Filipino — will  handle  instruction  in  this  school,  where  all  new 
problems  of  the  public  schools  and  where  plans  for  the  public 
schools  will  be  worked  out  before  being  incorporated  in  the 
general  course  of  study. 

This  school  will  be  located  in  Manila  where  many  visiting 
days  will  be  feasible,  where  frequent  conferences  can  be  held, 
and  where  plans  can  be  worked  out  to  the  great- 
est advantage.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
make  the  school  a  determining  factor  in  educational  practice  in 
these  Islands. 

Usually  the  figures  representing  the  percentage  of  promotions 
are  taken  to  be  indicative  of  whether  there  has  been  an  im- 

Percentage  of      P^ovement  in  academic  instruction.     Therefore, 

promotioM  and     unless  these  figures  for  1919  are  understood,  the 

Academic  Work  j^ipression  may  be  gotten  that  the  improvement 
has  been  slight. 

The  table  below  not  only  shows  that  the  total  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  pupils  promoted  since  1918  has  been  small,  but 
also  shows  that  there  has  been  an  actual  decrease  in  the  per- 
centage of  promotion  of  secondary  students: 


Location 


Enrolment 

Number  Promoted 

Percentasre  Promoted 

Year 

Elemen- 
tary 

Second- 
ary 

Total 

Elemen- 
tary 

Second- 
ary 

Total    N^S^^-   S^^-     Total 

1918 

656.869 
664.681 

14.529 
16,907 

671,398 
681.688 

339,213 
348.378 

9,247 
9,470 

348. 460  j            52  ;            64                52 

367  843  i            K5!  !            Kfi  1             ^ 

1919 

i         1 

TwKNTihrrn    Asm  al   KKroKT.   Hirkai-   oy    Ki»i'catu>n     H»1;>.) 


S^SI 

^^ 

A '4    '" 

4v  '^■'l 

A    class    in    basketry    at    Mandaue,    Cebu. 


A  olass  in  typewriting,  Philippine  School  of  Commerce. 


TWKNTIKTII     AnNCAL     KkI'OHT.     HlKKAt'     OF     El»l(ATI()N.     I".tl!>.| 


N?M|i  iO 

ftr  ''^'i^9MBi>*-<-'^.^vlS^BM|Hi 

EH 

HH 

^^"V^^^^^^^l 

H^B 

liiv\»       v^lHSSIIHl^HHI^IH! 

H^wlMHrm  n^  ^HIHI 

^^■B 

A    class    in    lace    making. 


A    class    in    sewing,    Philippine    Normal    School. 


OF 
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The  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  promotions  among  sec- 
ondary students  is  probably  due  (1)  to  the  introduction  of 
new  and  more  difficult  secondary  courses  and  (2)  to  the  large 
amount  of  time  spent  by  these  students  on  war  activities.^ 

As  has  been  said  before,  this  Office  is  not  wholly  in  ac- 
cord with  the  idea  of  giving  uniform  final  examinations  through- 
out the  entire  school  system,  but  as  yet,  from  a  practical 
^,    ,  ^      ,    ,.      standpoint,  this  seems  more  desirable.     To  lessen 

Final  Ezaminatioiig   ^_  . .  ,  _  ^ 

the  evil  resultmg  from  too  much  uniformity, 
sample  examination  questions  are  requested  from  all  parts  of  the 
Islands  to  be  sent  to  the  General  Office,  where  a  committee 
chooses  suitable  questions  and  gets  them  into  final  shape  to  be 
used  in  the  schools.  Care  is  taken  to  guard  against  too  much 
formalism,  and  attention  is  devoted  to  the  selection  of  questions 
which  really  test  a  pupil's  fitness  for  promotion.  Since  this 
procedure,  even  at  best,  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  gradual 
steps  are  to  be  taken  to  decentralize  the  work  of  giving  final 
examinations  by  placing  more  and  more  of  this  work  in  the 
hands  of  division  superintendents. 

A  renewed  spirit  of  patriotism  pervaded  the  schools  during 

the  last  year,  and  this,  together  with  the  general  growth  and 

enthusiasm  of  pupils  and  schoolmen  alike,  will  have  a  benign 

A  Renewed  Spirit  ^^^^  ^^  ^he  country.     The  public-school  system, 

of  patriotitm  and  long  thought  of  as  an  experiment  and  frequently 

of  Enthuiiasm     rijiculed  by  those  who  did  not  understand  its 

mission,  is  proving  here  as  in  other  countries  the  main  hope 

of  democracy.     It  is  assimilating  all  sorts  of  individuals  living 

under  all  sorts  of  conditions  and  it  is  converting  them  into 

good  citizens. 

INDUSTRIAL   INSTRUCTION 

Industrial    instruction    has    been    one    of    the    outstanding 

features  of  the  Philippine  public-school  system  ever  since  the 

organization    of   the   system    at   the   beginning   of   American 

An  ontitwiding    occupation.     The  handicraft  work  of  the  home — 

Feature  of  the     the  making   of   mats,   baskets,   and   hats — fur- 

schooisyitem      nighg^  suitable  and  desirable  exercises  to  aid  in 

the  introduction  of  English  and  to  teach  the  value  of  industry 

and  productive  activity. 

"^  If  any  of  these  students  did  neglect  their  studies  to  spend  more 
time  on  war  work,  their  devotion  to  this  higher  duty  is  most  commendable, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  sacrifices  which  they  thus  made  will  not  inter- 
fere with  their  ultimate  success. 
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In  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  industrial  instruction 

in  the  schools,  no  centralized  direction  was  given  to  the  work, 

each  teacher  or  supervisor  being  allowed  to  work  out  his  own 

plans  the  best  he  could.     Some  degree  of  progress 

indMtrtia*woVk  ^^s  ^^^^  *^  this  manner,  and  late  in  1907  an  in- 
dustrial exhibit  was  held  in  Manila.  While  only 
a  small  per  cent  of  the  work  exhibited  was  salable,  the  display 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  industrial  instruction  along 
useful  and  commercial  lines.  In  the  revisions  of  the  primary 
and  the  intermediate  courses  of  study  in  1908,  industrial  work 
was  included  as  part  of  the  required  work  for  all  pupils.  To 
assist  the  teachers  in  putting  these  requirements  into  effect, 
outlines,  bulletins,  and  other  publications  on  industrial  work 
were  prepared  and  sent  out  from  this  Office.  At  the  same  time, 
the  work  outlined  for  the  Teachers*  Vacation  Assembly  in 
Manila  and  for  the  division  normal  institutes  was  changed  so 
as  to  include  training  for  teachers  along  industrial  lines. 

In  1910  a  survey  of  materials,  products,  and  industrial  con- 
ditions of  the  Islands  was  made,  and  later  the  results  of  this 
survey  were  compiled  and  supplied  to  the  schools  in  the  field. 
Survey  of  Materiaii  bulletin  49,  ludtistrial  Fiber  Plants  of  the  Phil- 

Produotf,  and  ippiues,  was  issucd  in  1913,  and  Bulletin  54,  A 
conditioM  Handbook  of  Industrial  Plants,  was  issued  in 
1915.  The  next  important  step  was  the  origination  of  construc- 
tive and  ornamental  designs  for  handicraft  products.  This  was 
done  on  a  large  scale.  During  1915,  15,000  perforated  em- 
broidery patterns,  30,000  lace  designs,  and  10,000  blueprint  de- 
signs for  basketry,  for  hand-loom  weaving,  and  for  many  other 
lines  of  handicraft  work,  were  sent  to  the  field. 

From  its  beginning  industrial  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
has  had  as  its  aim  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  and  the  bettering  of  their  standards  of  living.     To  ac- 
complish this   aim  the   Bureau   introduced    (1) 
Aimii  of  induttrui  ^^^.j^ — ^^^j^  ^^  farming,  gardening,  housekeep- 

imtTuotioii  j.i 

ing,  cooking,  sewmg,  and  the  making  of  articles 
for  home  use — which  would  raise  the  standard  of  living;  (2) 
those  branches  of  school  industry  which  tended  to  provide  by 
home  manufacture  the  articles  which  were  being  imported  from 
other  countries;  and  (3)  instruction  which  taught  the  making 
in  commercial  quantities  of  articles  which  could  be  exported  and 
which  would  thus  produce  income  with  which  to  improve  home 
conditions. 

For  the  purpose  of  marketing  products  made  in  the  home. 
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the  Sales  Agency  was  established  as  a  separate  governmental 
unit  in  1911.    The  Sales  Agency  continued  in  operation  until 

Philippine  Legislature  passed  an  act  which 
gave  the  Director  of  Education  authority  (1)  to  market 
industrial  products;  (2)  to  establish  centers  where  groups  of 
workers  could  be  assembled  for  the  production  of  handicraft 
articles;  and  (3)  to  exercise  through  the  division  superintend- 
ents administrative  control  over  provincial  industrial  depart- 
ments organized  by  the  provincial  boards.  By  the  end  of  1916, 
16  provinces  had  established  provincial  sales  departments  in 
accordance  with  the  authority  granted  in  this  act.  These  prov- 
inces had  appropriated  '^25,700  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  business  of  the  new  provincial  industrial  departments. 
During  this  time  123  household  centers  with  3,762  workers  had 
been  established  in  20  provinces.  These  centers  were  conducted 
by  graduates  of  the  School  of  Household  Industries,  an  institu- 
tion established  in  1912  for  the  purpose  of  giving  training 
in  embroidery  to  women  who  would  in  turn  establish  household 
centers  and  who  would  promise  to  supervise  the  work  and  market 
the  product  of  these  centers.  Having  fulfilled  its  purpose — that 
of  training  household-center  leaders — the  School  of  Household 
Industries  was  closed  in  1916. 

The  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  illustrated  month- 
ly industrial  magazine,  The  Philippine  Craftsman,  was  started 
in  July,  1912,  and  was  continued  until  March,  1917.     This  pub- 
lication did  much  to  stimulate  interest  in  indus- 
iiw?^tioM      ^'^^^  work,  to  systematize  industrial  instruction, 
and  to  standardize  designs.     Since  the  discontin- 
uance of  the  publication  of  The  Philippine  Craftsman,  this  Office 
has  kept  the  field  informed  in  regard  to  the  ever-changing  phases 
of  industrial  work  through  technical  bulletins,  which  are  kept 
up  to  date  by  the  necessary  revisions  which  changing  conditions 
demand.     This  Office  now  disseminates  much  information  on 
industrial  education  by  regular  contributions  to  the  industrial 
section  of  the  Philippine  Education,  an  educational  magazine 
published  in  Manila. 

The  supplying  of  industrial  materials  to  the  schools  and  the 

marketing  of  industrial  products  of  the  schools  is  now  being. 

directed  by  the  General  Sales  Department  of  the  Bureau  of 

Education.     The  General  Sales  Department  is  a 

^r*'!iJ?**r     branch  of  the  Industrial  Division  of  the  General 

Department 

Office.  This  department  not  only  handles  mate- 
rials intended  for  use  in  the  making  of  commercial  articles  but 
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also  supplies  materials  and  equipment  for  plain-sewing  classes 
and  for  handicraft  work  in  general. 

The  Industrial  Division  of  the  General  Office  concerns  itself 
with  (1)  the  educational  phase  of  industrial  work  and  (2)  the 
making  and  the  sale  of  commercial  articles.  All  of  the  indus- 
The  Industrial  ^^^^^  work  of  the  public  schools  is  controlled  and 
Divuion  of  the  directed  by  the  General  Office  through  the  divi- 
oenerai  Office  ^j^^^  superintendents,  who  delegate  to  division 
industrial  supervisors  the  authority  to  direct  the  work  within 
the  divisions.  Direct  supervision  of  the  details  of  the  work 
is  done  through  the  aid  of  some  thirty  to  forty  traveling  indus- 
trial teachers  sent  out  from  the  General  Office  to  the  divisions 
and  to  the  schools  which  need  their  services.  Near  the  end  of  the 
school  year  each  school  division  submits  to  the  Industrial  Division, 
for  approval,  tentative  plans  for  the  work  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
division  the  next  school  year.  For  this  purpose  the  General 
Office  provides  forms  which  are  sent  out  with  a  circular  con- 
taining approved  courses  and  general  comment  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  courses  and  on  changes  and  revisions. 

At  the  present  time  courses  in  the  following  industrial  sub- 
jects are  being  offered  in  the  public  schools:  embroidery;  sew- 
ing; cooking  and  housekeeping;  bobbin  lace  making;  filet  lace 
making;    crochet   work;    elementary    handweav- 

Industrial  Coursei 

ing ;  mat  making ;  hat  making ;  basketry ;  slipper 
making;  loom  weaving;  woodworking;  bamboo  and  rattan  fur- 
niture making;  brush  and  broom  making;  gardening;  farming; 
and  trade  work. 

The  doing  of  embroidery  on  white  materials  has  been  taught 

to  public-school  girls  ever  since  industrial  work  was  made  a 

Embroider         requirement  for   graduation.     The  teaching   of 

embroidery  is  begun  in  the  third  grade  and  is 

continued  through  the  seventh  grade.     It  is  also  included  in  the 

high-school  domestic-science  course. 

The  stitches  employed  in  embroidery  work  are  taught  by  the 
use  of  (1)  an  elementary  sampler,  which  teaches  in  fifteen 
exercises  the  commoner  embroidery  stitches;  (2)  an  advanced 
sampler,  which  consists  of  motifs  taken  from  designs  usually 
used  on  such  articles  as  handkerchiefs,  chemises,  gowns,  and 
baby  clothes;  (3)  an  advanced  sampler,  which  consists  of  ex- 
ercises in  mosaic  work,  filet  drawn  work,  Italian  cutwork, 
needle-point  and  other  stitches  usually  employed  on  articles 
made  of  heavy  linen.     After  the  pupil  has  become  proficient  in 
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the  making  of  the  sampler,  she  is  given  work  on  usable  gar- 
ments. A  definite  amount  of  work  is  prescribed  for  each  grade 
in  which  embroidery  is  taught.  After  a  girl  completes  the 
work  on  the  elementary  sampler,  she  is  ready  to  make  commer- 
cial articles,  as  well  as  to  embroider  garments  for  her  own  use. 

The  material  for  embroidery  is  bought  by  the  General  Sales 
Department,  is  stamped  in  the  General  Office,  and  is  sold  to  the 
schools  through  the  provincial  treasurer  or  through  the  division 
superintendent  of  schools.  With  each  piece  of  stamped  ma- 
terial sent  out,  the  General  Sales  Department  quotes  a  price 
which  it  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  finished  article.  The  General 
Sales  Department  sells  the  embroidery  in  quantities  through  a 
wholesale  store  and  by  the  piece  in  a  retail  store.  During  the 
last  year,  school-made  embroidery  has  found  ready  sale.  Due 
to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  materials,  the  full  embroidery  re- 
quirement of  the  course  of  study  could  not  be  met  in  all  schools. 

The  lace  courses  include  the  making  of  cluny,  Valenciennes, 

filet,  and  crochet  laces.     A  large  assortment  of  designs  for  the 

making  of  these  laces  have  been  adopted  and  patterns  of  them 

are  issued  to  the  pupils.     The  demand  for  par- 
Lace  M  Aklng  r     Mr  r 

ticular  laces  is  taken  into  consideration  and  the 
patterns  are  chosen  to  conform  to  prevailing  styles.  This  year 
Valenciennes  edgings  and  crochet  edgings  have  been  made  in 
large  quantities.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  the  outlook 
for  filet  lace  was  not  encouraging  enough  to  warrant  having  much 
of  it  made,  but  the  reentrance  of  Chinese  filet  lace  into  the 
United  States  stopped,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  importation  of 
Chinese  lace  into  the  Philippines,  which  has  tended  to  increase 
the  demand  for  the  product  of  the  Philippine  schools.  The 
high  rate  of  exchange  in  China  has  also  favored  the  local  produc- 
tion of  lace.  The  demand  for  Valenciennes  lace  promises  to  be 
great  during  the  coming  year. 

Cooking  and  housekeeping  are  prescribed  for  girls  in  the  fifth, 

the  sixth,  and  the  seventh  grades.     Cooking  and  housekeeping 

are  also  included  in  the  high-school  domestic-science  course. 

The  aims  are  to  introduce  modern  methods  of 

HottMkeeJtag  preparing  food,  to  give  a  knowledge  of  food 
values,  and  to  increase  the  variety  and  the  quality 
of  the  dishes  which  make  up  the  daily  diet.  Satisfactory  prog- 
ress is  not  being  made  in  cooking  and  housekeeping  because  of 
the  shortage  of  competent  teachers. 

Sewing  is  taught  in  all  elementary  grades  and  in  two  years 
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of  the  high-school  domestic-science  course.     A  bulletin  on  sewing, 
which  was  prepared  especially  for  Philippine  schools,  is  used 
8  win  ^®  ^  textbook  and  gives  a  definite  requirement 

for  each  grade.  A  revision  of  this  bulletin  is 
now  under  way.  The  quality  of  instruction  in  sewing  has  been 
satisfactory.  During  the  year  1919,  nearly  16,000  garments  for 
European  refugee  children  were  made  in  sewing  classes  of  the 
public  schools.  The  material  for  these  garments  was  bought 
with  money  collected  by  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  The  work  on 
these  garments  was  given  by  the  girls  as  a  contribution  to  the 
relief  of  suffering  occasioned  by  the  Great  War. 

Handweaving  is  required  of  second-grade  boys,  who  are  taught 

by  the  use  of  a  series  of  graded  exercises.     Either  bamboo  or 

buri  is  used  in  this  course,  depending  on  which  material  is  the 

most  abundant  in  the  locality  where  the  school 

is  located.     The  exercises  furnish  the  basis  for 

teaching  manual  dexterity  to  young  pupils;  they  are  valuable  in 

teaching  design ;  and  they  lead  up  to  mat,  hat,  and  basket  making. 

Mat  making  is  an  important  industry  and  is  carried  on  in 

most  parts  of  the  Islands.     Among  materials  used  are  the  leaf 

of  the  buri  palm,  pandan,  and  sedge.     While  there  is  no  large 

export  trade  in  mats,  enormous  quantities  of  them 

enter  into  the  internal  trade  of  the  Islands.     The 

better-grade  mats  are  used  principally  as  sleeping  mats.     The 

cheaper  grades  are  used  extensively  as  outside  covers  for  bales 

of  tobacco  and  of  abac6. 

The  making  of  hats  has  been  a  home  industry  in  the  Philip- 
pines for  at  least  a  hundred  years,  but  only  within  the  last 
fifteen  years  has  the  product  gained  importance  as  an  export. 
_  ,  „  ^.  During  1919,  hats  were  exported  to  the  value 

Hat  Xaklnff 

of  ^1,470,026.  The  demand  in  the  United  States 
for  Philippine  hats  far  exceeds  the  supply.  The  hat-making  in- 
dustry is  an  industry  capable  of  great  expansion. 

The  handweaving  exercises  in  which  bamboo  is  used  leads, 
toward  the  end  of  the  second  grade,  to  the  making  of  simple 
bamboo  baskets.     In  the  third  grade  the  course  in  basketry  in- 
^  ^  ^  eludes  the  making  of  bamboo  baskets  similar  to 

those  made  in  Philippine  homes.  In  the  fourth 
and  the  fifth  grades  a  large  variety  of  materials  is  used  in 
basketry  classes,  and  the  baskets  made  by  pupils  in  these  two 
grades  are  in  great  demand  for  export  trade.  All  baskets  made 
for  sale  are  sold  through  the  General  Sales  Department.  Due 
to  the  high  oceanic  freight  rates  of  the  last  few  years,  the  ex- 
portation of  baskets  became  so  unprofitable  that  the  making 
of  baskets  in  the  schools  had  to  be  curtailed.  Now  since  oceanic 
freight  rates  are  lower,  basketry  is  being  given  more  emphasis 
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The    baseball    team    which    represented    the    Philippine    Islands    in    the    Far    Eastern    Championship 

Games. 


Catalon,    a   Filipino,   winning    the   100-yard   dash    at    the    Far    Eastern    Championship    Games    In 
Manila    in    May,    1919.    Madono,   a  Japanese,   won   the  second   place   in  this  event. 
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in  order  to  meet  the  renewed  demand  abroad  for  Philippine 
baskets. 

Instruction  in  woodworking  is  given  in  municipal-school  shops, 
in  provincial-school  shops,  and  in  trade  schools.  Municipal- 
school  shops  are  equipped  with  work  benches  and  with  all  the 

hand  tools  which  are  needed  for  woodworking. 

Boys  in  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  and  the  seventh 
grades  are  allowed  to  take  the  woodworking  course  in  municipal- 
school  shops.  Beginners  in  woodworking  are  given  a  definitely 
prescribed  series  of  exercises  in  the  sawing,  planing,  squaring, 
matching,  and  joining  of  wood.  When  boys  complete  these  exer- 
cises in  a  satisfactory  manner,  they  are  given  practical  work 
in  the  making  of  furniture  for  the  school  or  for  the  home.  At 
present  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  is  the  only 
school  giving  the  secondary  trade  course,  but  two  or  three  of 
the  provincial  trade  schools  have  been  authorized  to  offer  the 
first  year  of  this  course. 

In  a  large  number  of  municipal  shops  throughout  the  Islands, 
the  making  of  bamboo  and  rattan  furniture  is  prescribed.  From 
exercises  in  the  bending,  splicing,  and  joining  of  bamboo  and 

of  rattan,  the  work  proceeds  to  the  making  of 
Bamboo  and  Rattan  ^j^jcles  of  fumiture,  after  designs  approved  and 

Furniture  Making  '  .    ,    ^.     .    .  \»   ,t        ^ 

furnished  by  the  Industrial  Division  of  the  Gen- 
eral OflSce.  This  class  of  work  fills  a  real  need  and  is  increasing 
in  popularity. 

Trade  schools  are  equipped  with  modern  power  machines,  and 

besides  giving  elementary  instruction  in  woodworking,  they  offer 

courses  in  cabinet  making,  blacksmithing,  iron 

Trade  schoou  ^^^.j^jj^g^  ^^^  mechanical  drawing.  Orders  are 
accepted  from  private  individuals  and  from  municipal,  provincial, 
and  school  authorities  for  the  making  of  furniture  and  school 
equipment.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  trade  schools 
during  the  school  year  1918-19  was  3,605  and  the  value  of 
production  was  '^305,380.65. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Though  one  naturally  thinks  of  academic,  and  perhaps  in- 
dustrial, instruction  first  in  connection  with  schools  and  their 
administration,  yet  physical  education  is  of  equal  importance 
in  the  life  of  the  individual.     It  has,  from  the 

imporunce  of     ^        beginning  of  the  Philippine  public-school 

Physical  Education  *'  ^  ^  .  i.ii_i. 

system,  played  an  important  part  m  the  lives 
of  Filipino  youths,  and  it  is  now  fast  assuming  the  important 
place  which  it  merits  in  the  regular  school  program.     Physical 

l':2332 3 
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education,  as  here  referred  to,  includes  health  inspection,  per- 
sonal and  school  sanitation,  and  such  activities  as  marching, 
calisthenics,  dancing,  impromptu  games,  and  group  athletics, 
all  of  which  contribute  toward  the  development  and  the  main- 
tenance of  health  and  the  training  of  the  motor  nervous  system 
to  a  point  where  the  muscles  become  plastic  servants  of  the  mind. 

Though  physical  education  has  been  considered  an  important 
phase  of  the  educational  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
from  the  beginning,  activities  along  this  line,  up  until  recently, 
had  not  been  promoted  very  systematically.  This  has  also  been 
true  of  physical  education  in  the  United  States.  The  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  young  men  were  rejectAi  for  service  during 
the  Great  War  because  of  physical  unfitness  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  placing  of  more  emphasis  on  physical  education. 

The,  Bureau  of  Education  has  advocated  and  has  promoted 
interscholastic  athletics  in  the  Philippines  ever  since  the  early 
days  of  American  occupation.  The  result  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  scores  of  well-developed  athletes  who  compare  favorably 
in  physical  powers  with  high-school  athletes  of  the  United  States. 
Baseball  is  now  almost  as  popular  among  Filipinos  as  among 
Americans. 

In  preparation  for  the  Far  Eastern  Championship  Games 
which  were  held  in  Manila  last  year  from  May  10th  to  May  19th, 
interscholastic  sports  of  all  kinds  were  given  great  stimulus. 
Every  athletic  organization  in  the  Bureau  of 
obaJpUMwTStme.  Education  conducted  preliminary  meets  which 
brought  to  light  several  athletes  of  promising 
ability.  Nearly  all  of  the  athletes  who  represented  the  Phil- 
ippines in  the  Far  Eastern  Championship  Games  received  their 
athletic  training  in  the  public  schools. 

China  sent  95  representative  athletes  to  Manila  to  participate 
in  the  Far  Eastern  Championship  Games.  Due  to  opposition 
on  the  part  of  Japanese  educational  authorities,  Japan  was 
represented  by  only  20  athletes  who  were  sent  by  the  Osaka 
Athletic  Association.  Japan's  failure  to  participate  in  the  base- 
ball tourpament  occasioned  much  disappointment  here  because 
the  Philippines  had  developed  a  very  strong  team  for  this  event, 
in  which  her  victory  over  China  was  comparatively  easy.  Out 
of  nine  championship  events  during  the  holding  of  the  Far  East- 
ern Championship  Games,  the  Philippine  Islands  won  six,  namely, 
track  and  field,  swimming,  baseball,  volley  ball,  tennis  (doubles), 
and  basketball.  The  winning  of  the  championship  in  swimming 
came  as  quite  a  surprise,  because  both  China  and  Japan  had  out- 
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classed  the  Philippines  in  this  event  in  previous  years.  The 
winning  of  the  track-and-field  meet  was  expected,  because  Fili- 
pino athletes  had  demonstrated  their  supremacy  in  these  events 
on  three  other  such  occasions.  Nearly  all  of  the  Far  Eastern 
track-and-field  records  were  broken,  and  most  of  the  star  per- 
formers among  the  Filipino  representatives  were  representatives 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfying  feature  of  these  games  was  the 
interest  of  the  spectators  who  crowded  the  grandstand  and  the 
bleachers  to  overflowing.  This  would  indicate  that  the  people 
are  becoming  more  interested  in  clean  athletic  sports,  to  the 
consequent  exclusion  of  pastimes  less  helpful  and  less  uplifting. 

Realizing  that  interscholastic  athletics  and  specialized  games 
are  not  suitable  for  the  physical  development  of  all  pupils,  this 

New  courte  of  O^ce  has  been  working  for  some  time  on  a 
study  m  Phyiic*!  graded  course  of  study  in  physical  education 
Education  which  outlincs  work  of  this  kind  for  all  grades 
in  the  public  schools.  The  new  course  is  being  printed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Printing  and  will  be  distributed  to  the  field  next  April. 
The  course  is  divided  into  three  parts — "Physical  Education  I,'' 
"Physical  Education  II,"  and  "Physical  Education  III."  "Phy- 
sical Education  I"  outlines  daily  health  and  sanitary  inspections 
of  pupils,  of  classrooms,  of  school  buildings,  and  of  school  prem- 
ises by  classroom  teachers  in  every  public  school.  "Physical 
Education  IT"  outlines  relief  exercises  for  all  grades  of  all  schools. 
These  exercises  are  to  be  conducted  by  classroom  teachers,  and 
the  chief  aim  of  the  exercises  is  to  relieve  pupils  from  fatigue 
caused  by  sitting  still.  "Physical  Education  III"  outlines  for  tlie 
elementary  grades  lessons  in  such  activities  as  marching,  calis- 
thenic  exercises,  dancing,  impromptu  games,  and  group  athletics ; 
for  secondary  boys,  lessons  in  such  activities  as  military  drill,  im- 
promptu games,  and  group  athletics ;  for  secondary  girls,  lessons 
in  such  activities  as  marching,  calisthenic  exercises,  impromptu 
games,  dancing,  and  group  athletics.  The  work  outlined  by 
*Thysical  Education  III"  is  to  be  directed  by  regular  classroom 
teachers  who  will  be  assisted  wherever  possible  by  an  athletic 
director. 

Parts  of  the  new  course  have  already  been  put  into  operation 
in  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Manila,  where  the  classroom  teach- 
ers, upon  whom  rests  the  greater  part  of  the  responsibility 
of  putting  the  course  into  effect,  have  been  as- 
Ke7co«8'/      listed    by   the   city   playground    director.     The 
introduction  of  this  work  into  Manila  city  schools 
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has  met  with  fewer  difficulties  than  can  be  expected  at  first 
in  the  provinces  where  classroom  teachers  who  have  had  no 
practical  experience  in  work  of  this  sort,  will  not  always  have 
the  assistance  of  a  trained  athletic  director.  However,  it  is 
now  being  planned  to  require  as  many  teachers  as  possible  to 
study  the  new  course  in  division  normal  institutes  during  the 
coming  long  vacation,  so  that  they  may  be  better  prepared  to 
direct  the  activities  prescribed  for  their  classes. 

Five  Filipino  young  men  are  now  receiving  special  training 
in  physical  education  in  the  United  States  at  government  ex- 
pense.    When  these  young  men  return  to  the 

vancement  of  physical  education  in  these  Islands. 

AGRICULTURAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

All  features  of  the  agricultural  program  were  emphasized 
during  the  year.  A  persistent  effort  was  made  to  reach  every 
home  with  food-production  propaganda.  Each  gardener  was 
asked  to  convert  his  'Var  garden*'  into  a  "victory  garden,'*  and 
then  to  make  the  ^'victory  garden*'  a  real  food-producing  unit 
for  the  family.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  responded  willingly 
to  this  appeal  and  material  increases  were  made  at  all  schools 
where  gardening  and  farming  are  done. 

There  have  been  no  changes   in  the  general 

^®  Program  ^°    P'^^  ^^^  giving  agricultural  instruction  in  public 
schools.     Gardening  is  required  by  the  course  of 
study  for  all  schools  and  it  is  specialized  in  at  intermediate 
schools  and  at  barrio  schools. 

The  development  at  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School  of 
a  training  school  for  teachers  of  agriculture  has  met  with  much 
favor.     A  large  part  of  the  increase  in  production  reported  for 

The  Training  of  schools  where  farming  is  taught  by  actual  ex- 
Teachers  of  perience  on  large  farms,  is  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Agriculture  teachers  who  have  returned  to  these  schools 
after  a  one-year  course  of  special  training  at  the  Central 
Luzon  Agricultural  School.  The  policy  of  training  new  teach- 
ers of  agriculture  and  of  giving  the  old  teachers  of  agri- 
culture further  training  at  government  expense  begins  an  era 
of  improved  methods  at  our  farm  and  agricultural  schools. 
During  the  last  year  the  opportunity  to  receive  this  training 
was  offered  to  23  experienced  farm-school  men,  2  of  whom 
were  sent  to  agricultural  colleges  in  the  United  States  and  21 
of  whom  were  sent  to  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School. 
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Standards  of  efficiency  will  be  raised  as  rapidly  as  these  teachers 
return  to  duty  at  the  different  schools  where  practical  farming 
is  taught 

Concentrated  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  more  adequate 
appropriations  for  agricultural  education.  A  bill  known  as  the 
De  Guzman  agricultural-education  bill  (for  copy,  see  Appendix, 
LeriiUtion  Keeded  P^^^  ^2)  was  presented  to  the  Philippine  Legis- 
lature last  fall,  but  it  was  not  approved.  The 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  sanctioned  by  this  Office,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  at  an  early  date  the  necessary  legislative  action  will  be  taken 
to  pass  such  a  measure  and  also  to  create  a  provincial  school  fund 
so  that  there  will  be  made  available  in  each  province  a  definite 
school  fund,  which  may  be  depended  on  to  finance  a  systematic 
plan  for  the  development  of  provincial  farm  schools  and  other 
provincial  schools. 

The  agricultural-education  program  has  now  expanded  far  be- 
yond the  financial  support  which  it  receives.  While  it  has  been 
possible  in  past  years  to  open  schools  with  the  limited  funds 
available,  it  is  not  possible  to  develop  them  properly  without 
greatly  increased  appropriations.  As  a  part  of  the  public-school 
system  there  are  now  189  schools  of  three  different  types  which 
have  as  the  most  important  feature  of  the  instruction  given,  the 
development  of  large  productive  farms.  Each  of  these  schools 
is  in  need  of  funds  for  buildings,  for  equipment,  and  for  irriga- 
tion. Their  development  will  therefore  be  retarded  until  addi- 
tional funds  are  made  available  for  agricultural  education. 

The  extension  features  of  the  agricultural  work  of  the  Bureau 
are  the  most  highly  developed  of  all  school  activities.  The 
making  of  home  gardening  and  club  work  required  parts  of  the 
course  of  study  has  encouraged  the  people  to  ac- 
es ^^^^  these  features  as  a  desirable  phase  of  edu- 
cation. The  145,830  regularly  inspected  home  projects  in 
vegetable  raising,  chicken  raising,  fruit  growing,  and  hog 
raising  have  linked  the  home  with  the  school,  thereby  ex- 
tending the  school  influence  into  the  home  life  of  the  people. 
The  1,230  garden-day  celebrations  brought  fully  one  half  of  the 
adult  population  together  in  open  competition  where  farm  crops, 
farm  animals,  and  handicrafts  were  displayed.  Schoolboys  and 
schoolgirls  were  able  to  compare  their  products  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  practical  farmers,  and  the  farmers  were  able  to  note 
the  results  obtained  by  the  younger  generation  through  the  use 
of  modem  methods.  The  distribution  of  large  numbers  of  plants, 
young  fruit  trees,  and  breeding  animals  by  school  farms  and 
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school  nurseries  has  done  much  to  increase  public  interest  in 
the  agricultural  work  of  the  schools. 

The  present  plan  is  to  extend  the  agricultural-school  program 
by  founding  a  rice  school,  a  fruit  school,  an  abaca  school,  a 
tobacco  school,  a  sugar  school,  and  a  coconut  school,  all  of  which 

will  be  large  boarding  schools  like  the  Central 
^^Ti^ned^*      Lqzon  Agricultural  School.     Tentative  locations 

have  been  selected  for  several  of  these  schools, 
but  the  completion  of  this  plan  must  necessarily  await  favorable 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Philippine  Legislature. 

Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  31,  School  and  Home  Gardening, 
has  been  revised  and  reissued  to  the  field  in  enlarged  form. 
In  the  revision  of  this  bulletin,  helpful  suggestions  pertaining 

to  agricultural  clubs,  to  the  training  of  garden 
pSbiicitioni      teachers,  and  to  the  teaching  of  gardening  at 

intermediate  schools  were  added.  The  two  cur- 
rent publications.  The  Homesteader  and  The  Student  Farmer, 
which  are  published  and  distributed  by  the  student  body  of  the 
Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School,  appeared  regularly  last  year. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  Follow-ups  which  are  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  six  agricultural-club  projects  of  the  public  schools 
have  been  assembled  and  issued  in  pamphlet  form.  Pamphlet 
No.  1  contains  lessons  on  gardening  and  on  cooking;  Pamphlet 
No.  2  contains  lessons  on  poultry  and  on  hogs;  and  Pamphlet 
No.  3  contains  lessons  on  com  and  on  cooking.  These  pamphlets 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Philippine  Education  Company,  Inc., 
34  Escolta,  Manila. 

As  has  been  the  custom  since  1906,  the  Governor-General  by 
proclamation  designated  the  first  Saturday  in  October  as  Arbor 

Day.     The  schools,  with  the  hearty  support  of 

officials  and  private  citizens,  always  stand  ready 
to  observe  the  day  as  fittingly  as  possible. 

The  economic  value  of  the  tree  planting  which  is  fostered  by 
the  public  schools  cannot  be  overestimated.  Statistics  show 
that  511,163  fruit  trees  were  planted  and  cared  for  by  school 

children    in    1919.     Special   campaigns   for   the 

planting  of  certain  kinds  of  trees  have  been  con- 
ducted in  a  number  of  school  divisions.  In  Mindoro  and  in 
the  seven  provinces  of  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu, 
special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  planting  of  coconut 
trees ;  in  some  of  the  other  provinces,  special  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  planting  of  mango  trees;  and  so  on. 

Much  has  been  done  to  encourage  the  development  of  orchards. 


TwKNTiFrrn    Anmal   Hki'«»rt.   IUrkat   oy    KorrATiON.    liU«).l 


Pig-club    members    weighino    their    pigs    at    the    beginning    of    the    year's    work. 


A   pig-olub  member  and  hit  prize  hoO' 
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students    at    the   Central    Luzon    Agricultural    School    learning    to    operate    a    tractor. 


Pi^f|^f^^^           .  ^^1' 

Students   transporting   the   boiler  for   the   new  power    plant    at    the    Central    Luzon    Agricultural 

Sohool. 
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During  the  last  three  years,  the  farm  schools  and  the  agricul- 
tural schools  have  spent  much  time  planting  orchards,  which 
in  a  few  more  years  will  have  reached  a  size  that  will  attract 
the  attention  of  neighboring  farmers,  who  will  see  in  their 
success  the  value  of  modern  methods  of  planting  and  caring 
for  fruit  trees.  The  planting  of  fruit  trees  is  being  popularized 
in  all  localities  by  means  of  boys'  and  girls'  fruit-growing  clubs, 
the  members  of  which  plant  and  care  for  fruit  trees  as  required 
industrial  work.  Much  useful  information  is  carried  into  the 
homes  by  these  young  fruit  growers,  who  make  a  study  of  the 
principles  underlying  successful  fruit  production  in  the  tropics. 

The  development  of  wood  lots  and  bamboo  tracts  already 

planted  at  several  schools  has  been  continued  during  the  year. 

Wood  Lot..  Bamboo  ^    ^^^^^^    extensive    reforestation    project    has 

Tracti!  and       been  undertaken  by  the  Trinidad  Agricultural 

School  Karioriei  School.  Plant  and  tree  nurseries  have  been 
developed  at  a  number  of  schools.  There  are  now  1,172  of 
these  school  nurseries,  many  of  which  grew  and  distributed 
from  5,000  to  10,000  trees  each.  During  the  last  year  81,271 
fruit  trees  and  38,049  ornamental  plants  were  distributed  from 
these  nurseries. 

The  food-production  campaign  received  more  attention  than 
ever  before.  The  raising  of  food  crops  in  quantities  was  em- 
phasized in  all  phases  of  school  agriculture.  School-grown  food 
probably  relieved  actual  hunger  in  localities  where 

^^'^oampaiLT''"  ^^^  ^^^®  Shortage  was  most  pronounced.  Domes- 
tic-science classes  gave  much  of  their  time  to 
the  holding  of  public-school  food  demonstrations,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  popularize  new  recipes.  Com  contests  and 
corn  demonstrations  were  regular  features  of  the  year's  work. 
Yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  legumes  were  grown  in  quantities  in 
school  gardens  and  home  gardens,  thereby  making  available 
for  the  farmers  a  more  adequate  supply  of  well-selected  seed 
material.  In  all  food-campaign  activities  native  plants  and 
native  recipes  received  first  attention. 

Garden-day  celebrations  were  held  at  all  schools.  Many  of 
these  celebrations  have  grovm  into  big  agricultural  exhibits  at 
which  the  farmers  display  products  as  liberally  as  do  school  chil- 
dren. These  exhibits  attract  immense  crowds, 
Garden-Day       ^j^j  jyj  isolated  Communities  it  is  the  only  cele- 

Celebrationt 

bration  of  the  year  that  brings  all  the  people 
together.  These  gatherings  furnish  other  branches  of  the 
Government   an   excellent   opportunity  to   disseminate   public- 
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welfare  propaganda.  At  the  1,230  garden-day  celebrations  of 
last  year  28,081  farmers  and  158,903  school  children  exhibited 
garden  and  farm  products. 

A  very  marked  advancement  in  animal  husbandry  was  made 

during  the  year.     The  school  farms  were  better  supplied  with 

work    animals   than    ever   before.     All    animal    projects    have 

thrived.     This    feature    of    the     school     work 

Animal  Hutbandry  j^^    ^^^^    much    to    improve   the    livestock    of 

farmers  residing  in  localities  where  schools  are  located. 
The  extent  of  the  animal-husbandry  work  undertaken  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  on  March  31,  1919,  there  was  a  total  of  111,556 
chickens  at  860  schools;  a  total  of  4,826  hogs  at  313  schools; 
a  total  of  250  head  of  range  cattle  at  9  schools;  and  a  total 
of  360  carabaos  and  bullocks  at  123  schools. 

During  the  last  year  public-school  pupils  raised  and  disposed 
of  243,268  chickens  and  10,504  hogs  in  addition  to  the  chickens 
and  hogs  kept  for  breeding  purposes  at  the  schools.  Practically 
all  the  meat  consumed  by  pupils  who  are  subsisted  on  school 
farms  is  raised  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

The  boys*  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs  which  were  organized 
four  years  ago  had  a  very  successful  year.  The  wearing  of 
club  uniforms  and  club  pins,  and  the  distribution  of  Follow-ups 
have  stimulated  much  enthusiasm  among  club 
leaders  and  club  members.  The  practical  fea- 
tures of  the  work  undertaken  have  made  the  club  work  very 
popular  with  the  people.  The  various  features  of  the  work 
outlined  for  clubs  have  been  standardized,  and  club  members 
perform  their  club  duties  as  required  school  industrial  work, 
thereby  making  club  projects  as  much  of  a  school  task  as 
academic  work.  Club  work  is  so  popular  that  it  has  become 
necessary  to  limit  the  membership  of  the  clubs  because  the 
teaching  personnel  is  inadequate  to  properly  supervise  so  many 
home  projects. 

Agricultural-club  work  centers  around  six  general  contests. 
During  the  last  year  there  were  1,718  clubs  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  24,351  pupils,  of  whom  10,309  entered  the  gardening 
contest;  2,513,  the  hog-raising  contest;  7,530,  the  poultry- 
raising  contest;  1,746,  the  fruit-growing  contest;  1,557,  the 
corn-growing  contest;  and  696,  the  cooking  contest.  At  the 
end  of  the  school  year  the  members  who  had  entered  the  gar- 
dening contest  had  a  total  of  103  hectares  of  vegetables  under 
cultivation;  the  members  who  had  entered  the  hog-raising  con- 
test owned  a  total  of  4,086  hogs ;  the  members  who  had  entered 
the  poultry-raising  contest  owned  a  total  of  105,883  chickens; 
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the  members  who  had  entered  the  fruit-growing  contest  had 
planted  a  total  of  36,596  fruit  trees;  the  members  who  had 
entered  the  corn-growing  contest  had  a  total  of  20  hectares  of 
com  under  cultivation.  Statistics  show  that  the  estimated  value 
of  the  total  production  of  all  club  members  in  all  contests  during 
the  year  was  1P231,732 — an  average  of  'M.52  a  member.  Given 
below  are  the  names  and  the  addresses  of  the  five  largest  indi- 
vidual producers  among  club  members  together  with  the  value 
of  their  production: 


Name 


Address 


I 


Project 


Vmlue 


Vcente  David  Mansraldan.  Pansrasinan 

Ifirnacio  Mateo Batangas.  Batan^as 

Teresode  la  Cruz ManaliH.Cebu 

Severino  Altez I  Atimonan.Tayabas   

Albino  Bansrayan I  TuRueffarao, Cairayan  ... 


Hoir  raising ,  F764.60 

Hog  raising 427.00 

Poultry   raising 804.00 

Hog  raising i  250.00 

Gardening I  226.00 


Oardeninf 


There  were  202  club  members  whose  production  was  valued 
at  more  than  ^100  each;  329  whose  production  was  valued  at 
between  1P75  and  ^100  each;  849  whose  production  was  valued 
at  between  ^50  and  'P=75  each;  and  2,398  whose  production 
was  valued  at  between  T25  and  'P^SO  each. 

Gardening  is  the  oldest  and  the  most  popular  of  all  school 
industrial  courses.  It  is  the  only  industrial  course  definitely 
prescribed  by  the  course  of  study  for  all  elementary  schools. 
It  is  the  foundation  for  future  agricultural  in- 
struction in  farm  schools  and  in  agricultural 
schools.  The  planting  of  food  plants  and  the  development  of 
school  and  home  gardens  is  required  of  all  public  schools.  Many 
of  the  home  gardens  of  school  pupils  more  than  supply  the  family 
table  with  vegetables. 

During  the  last  year  4,385  school  gardens  and  120,975  home 
gardens  were  cultivated  by  school  pupils.  The  total  area  of 
these  gardens  was  1,918  hectares  and  the  local  value  of  produc- 
tion in  them  was  ^400,604. 

All  of  the  activities  of  a  well-regulated  Philippine  farm  were 
carried  on  last  year  at  189  schools,  or  at  51  more  schools  than 
during  the  previous  year.  Of  these  189  schools,  13  were  classed 
as  agricultural  schools ;  14,  as  farm  schools ;  and 
162,  as  settlement  farm  schools.  The  rate  of 
increase  in  the  number  of  these  schools  is  37  per  cent.  Appro- 
priations for  agricultural  education  have  not  increased  at  the 
same  rate,  and  the  problem  of  securing  buildings  and  equipment 
for  these  schools  has  become  a  serious  one.  Further  develop- 
ment of  these  schools  depends  on  the  amount  of  funds  made 
available  for  their  support  by  the  Philippine  Legislature. 


Farming 
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During  the  last  year  12,730  boys  and  5,225  girls  attended 
schools  having  large  farms  and  other  equipment  for  the  giving 
of  special  training  in  agriculture.  The  boys  attending  these 
schools  cultivated  1,136  hectares  of  land  and  produced  crops 
the  value  of  which  averaged  ^26;70  for  each  boy. 

An  agricultural  school  is  a  boarding  school  located  on  a  large 
farm  where  the  pupils  are  subsisted  in  part  by  the  Government. 
These  schools  control  large  areas  of  land  and  provide  facilities 
for  a  number  of  pupils  to  become  individual 
farmers  and  thus  earn  their  way  through  school. 
Among  the  noteworthy  achievements  of  the  last  year  is  the 
rapid  development  of  the  Trinidad  Agricultural  School,  where 
about  80  hectares  of  swamp  land  is  being  reclaimed  by  the 
irrigation  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  Catarman  Agricultural  School,  in  Samar,  is 
meeting  with  much  success. 

There  are  now  in  operation  13  agricultural  schools  with  a 
total  farm  area  of  3,880  hectares,  441  hectares  of  which  were 
cultivated  last  year  by  the  pupils  of  these  schools.  Two  new 
agricultural-school  projects  are  now  being  started — one  at  Ro- 
sario,  Union,  and  the  other  at  Baybay,  Leyte.  These  schools 
will  aid  much  in  the  development  of  large  tracts  of  fertile  land 
which  now  lie  unproductive. 

The  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School  is  the  largest  Insular 
agricultural  school.  It  is  being  developed  as  an  institution  for 
the  giving  of  special  training  along  specific  agricultural  lines. 
It  is  a  large  boarding  school  where  intermediate 
A^io^iuT^'^Bohooi  ^^^  secondary  courses  are  offered  to  young  men 
who  are  given  every  opportunity  to  work  their 
way  through.  Students  own  and  operate  such  projects  as  a 
moving-picture  show,  a  savnnill,  a  general  store,  a  bank,  and  a 
printing  press,  all  of  which  help  to  make  the  school  plant  a 
center  from  which  impetus  is  given  to  the  general  development 
of  the  community  around  the  school.  Among  the  courses  offered 
at  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School  are  high-school  courses 
in  farm  management,  in  agricultural  education,  and  in  farm 
mechanics.  A  model  farm  school  is  being  developed  at  the  Cen- 
tral Luzon  Agricultural  School  as  a  center  for  the  giving  of  one 
year  of  special  training  to  farm-school  principals. 

In  December,  1919,  585  students  were  enrolled  at  the  Central 
Luzon  Agricultural  School.  During  the  year  250  hectares  of 
the  658-hectare  school  farm  was  cultivated  and  crops  worth 
about  1^=44,706.26  were  harvested. 
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The  vocational  courses  in  farming  and  in  housekeeping  and 
household  arts  are  given  at  farm  schools,  which  are  day  schools 
having  the  facilities  for  teaching  practical  farming.  During 
the  last  year  there  were  in  operation  14  farm 
arm  o  oo  •  g^j^^^jg  having  a  total  farm  area  of  207  hectares, 
114  hectares  of  which  were  under  cultivation.  Attending  these 
schools  were  1,649  boys  and  756  girls. 

In  settlement  farm  schools  practical  farm  instruction  is  given 

to  pupils  who  are  enrolled  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  elementary 

course.     Most  of  these  schools  are  located  in  backward  com- 

settiemant       munities  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  sources 

Farm  sohooii  Qf  f^Q^  supply.  This  type  of  school  has  for  one 
of  its  purposes  the  encouragement  of  the  formation  of  settle- 
ments by  nomadic  people  and  to  keep  them  from  practicing  the 
destructive  caingin  system  of  crop  production. 

During  the  last  year  thei^e  were  in  operation  162  settlement 
farm  schools  with  an  estimated  total  area  of  2,316  hectares,  581 
hectares  of  which  were  cultivated.  Attending  these  schools 
were  9,156  boys  and  4,151  girls. 

The  following  summary  will  give  an  idea  of  the  rapid  de- 
velopment  of  agricultural   work   in   the   public 

Summary  ,        , 

schools : 

The  number  (4,385)  of  school  gardens  cultivated  during  the 
school  year  1918-19  represents  an  increase  of  362,  or  9  per  cent, 
over  the  number  of  school  gardens  cultivated  during  1917-18. 

The  number  (120,975)  of  home  gardens  cultivated  during  the 
school  year  1918-19  represents  an  increase  of  17,307,  or  17  per 
cent,  over  the  number  of  home  gardens  cultivated  during  the 
school  year  1917-18. 

The  number  (1,918)  of  hectares  included  in  gardens  during 
the  school  year  1918-19  represents  an  increase  of  279,  or  17 
per  cent,  over  the  number  included  in  gardens  during  1917-18. 

A  total  number  of  114,206  schoolboys  took  gardening  during 
the  school  year  1918-19,  and  the  estimated  value  of  their  average 
production  was  1P2.97. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  average  production  of  the  24,371 
agricultural-club  members  during*  the  school  year  1918-19  was 
SP9.52 — an  increase  of  ^3.30  over  the  value  of  the  average 
production  for  1917-18. 

The  number  (4,086)  of  hogs  owned  by  agricultural-club  mem- 
bers on  March  31,  1919,  represents  an  increase  of  50  per  cent 
over  the  number  of  hogs  owned  by  club  members  on  March  31, 
1918. 
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The  number  (36,596)  of  fruit  trees  cared  for  by  club  members 
last  year  represents  an  increase  of  33  per  cent  over  the  number 
of  fruit  trees  cared  for  by  club  members  the  previous  year. 

The  number  (1,136)  of  hectares  of  land  cultivated  at  agri- 
cultural, farm,  and  settlement  farm  schools  during  the  school 
year  1918-19  represents  an  increase  of  285  hectares,  or  34  per 
cent,  over  the  number  of  hectares  cultivated  at  these  schools 
during  1917-18. 

The  total  value  (1^33,308)  of  production  at  agricultural,  farm, 
and  settlement  farm  schools  during  the  school  year  1918-19 
represents  an  increase  of  'PI  18,490,  or  112  per  cent,  over  the 
total  value  of  production  at  these  schools  during  1917-18. 

The  total  number  of  hectares  of  land  cultivated  by  public-school 
pupils  during  the  school  year  1918-19,  all  forms  of  agricultural 
activities  being  considered,  was  3,277,  and  the  total  value  of 
production  was  'P=864,744. 

KDUCATION  AMONG  NON-CHRISTIANS 

The    present    policy    of    the    Philippine    Government    with 

respect  to  the  non-Christian  element  of  the  Philippine  pop- 

Government  Policy   ^lation  may  be  best  understood  from  the  fol- 

with  Keipect  to     lowing  extract  from  Act  2674  of  the  Philippine 

Non-chri.tian.      Legislature: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Non-Christians  to  continue  the  work 
for  advancement  and  liberty  in  favor  of  the  regions  inhabited  by  non- 
Christian  Filipinos,  and  foster  by  all  adequate  means,  and  in  a  systematic, 
rapid,  and  complete  manner,  the  moral,  material,  economic,  social,  and 
political  development  of  those  regions  always  having  in  view  the  aim  of 
rendering  permanent  the  mutual  intelligence  between,  and  complete  fusion 
of,  all  the  Christian  and  non-Christian  elements  populating  the  provinces 
of  the  Archipelago. 

In  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  idea  of  bringing 
about  a  greater  national  solidarity  among  the  various  elements 
of  the  Philippine  population  has  ever  been  kept  in  mind.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  has  always  cooperated  with  other  govern- 
ment entities  in  the  national  endeavor  to  strengthen  the  bond 
of  union  among  all  elements. 

More  and  more  the  efficacy  of  education  as  an  agency  of 
progress  among  non-Christians  is  being  recognized.  It  was  in 
1917  that  Governor  Frank  W.  Carpenter,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Non-Christian  Tribes,  said  in  an  official  docu- 
Age^cy^f^  Fro*^eM  ^^^^  Something  to  the  effect  that  the  organization 
and  the  extension  of  public  schools  throughout 
non-Christian  territory  had  helped  to  a  corresponding  degree 
the   extension   and  the   strengthening  of  government  controL 
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A    student    gardener    at    the    Central    Luzon    Agrioultural    School. 


The    poultry    project    of    a    self-supporting    student    at    the    Central    Luzon    Aoricultural    School. 
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Blind    boys    breaking    tlie    ground    for    a    garden    at    the    school    for    the    Deaf    and    the    Blind 
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The   part   of   the   garden   at   the   school    for   the   Deaf   and    the    Blind    which    was    cultivated    by 

deaf  boys. 
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At  the  same  time  Governor  Carpenter  spoke  of  the  fundamental 
importance  and  the  predominant  influence  of  public  schools  in 
the  success  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  Mohammedan 
and  pagan  territory  and  he  referred  to  the  public  schools  as  the 
chief  element  of  power  and  of  permanent  constructive  value  to 
which  all  other  activities  of  government  in  non-Christian  ter- 
ritory are  supplementary  or  auxiliary. 

There  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  children 

enrolled  in  the  schools  of  the  so-called  non-Christian  provinces — 

Mountain,  Nueva  Vizcaya,  Agusan,  Bukidnon,  Lanao,  Zambo- 

inoreftie  in       ^^f^^f  Sulu,  Cotabato,  Davao.     The  total  annual 

Enrolment  among   enrolment  in  these  provinces  for  December,  1919, 

Non.oiiri.tun.  ^^g  60,241,  while  that  for  December,  1918,  was 
only  44,793.  The  total  monthly  enrolment  in  these  provinces 
for  December,  1919,  was  53,100,  while  that  for  December,  1918, 
was  only  31,129. 

Due  to  the  relatively  unimportant  place  occupied  by  woman 
in  their  social  life,  the  Mohammedans  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu 
naturally  have  not  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  education 
of  girls.  As  soon  as  compulsory  attendance  was 
MohammedM  oiri.  ^ ^^^^  to  be  successf  ul  among  Mohammedan  boys, 
a  move  was  made  to  get  the  girls  into  the  schools 
wherever  women  teachers  were  available.  Up  to  that  time  there 
were  practically  no  Mohammedan  girls  in  the  public  schools  ex- 
cept those  in  the  girls'  dormitory  in  Jolo.  Now  thousands  of  Mo- 
hammedan girls  are  receiving  instruction  in  public  schools.  In 
December,  1919,  the  annual  enrolment  of  girls  in  public  schools 
of  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu  was  13,596.  This 
number  represents  an  increase  of  3,831,  or  39  per  cent,  over 
the  annual  enrolment  for  December,  1918. 

Today  the  Philippine  Government  has  the  united  support  of 
many  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  Mohammedan  Filipinos. 
Miss  Baguiigan  Inuk,  president  of  the  town  of  Buluan,  Cotabato, 
Mohammedan.  Giving  the  only  woman  in  the  Philippines  who  is  holding 

More  Support  to    a  municipal  office  by  virtue  of  election,  has  built 

Public  School.  ^^^  equipped  a  girls*  dormitory  where  more  than 
100  Mohammedan  girls  are  now  attending  school.  Six  of  the 
highest  ranking  Mohammedan  princesses  of  the  sultanate  of 
Sulu  are  now  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  One  of  these  is 
a  niece  of  the  Sultan  of  Sulu.  There  are  today  in  the  provinces 
of  Sulu,  Lanao,  and  Cotabato  42  young  men  and  young  women 
of  the  Mohammedan  faith  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 

During  the  year  138  new  schools  were  opened  in  the  9  so-called 
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non-Christian  provinces.     Many  of  these  were  opened  among  the 
most  primitive  of  the  peoples  of  these  regions.     There  is,  how- 
More  School!  m  ^ver,  still  a  vast  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in 
Non-chriitian     these  provinces  before  all  the  children  are  reached 
Provincet        j^^  ^j^^  schools.     Statistics  show  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  non-Christian  provinces,  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  children  of  school  age  are  not  reached  by  public  schools. 

The  expense  of  bringing  this  vast  number  of  children  under 
the  influence  of  the  schools  cannot  be  met  from  funds  received 
from  local  taxation  but  must  be  met  by  continued  appropriations 
of  funds  by  the  Insular  Government.  Every  peso  spent  for 
education  in  these  provinces  means  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  expense  of  maintaining  law  and  order. 

Education  and  culture  is  taken  to  the  people  living  in  the 
most  isolated  localities  by  means  of  a  type  of  school  which  has 
as  a  central  feature  the  development  of  a  farm.  This  type  of 
school  has  been  given  preference  among  these 
*'**lThooi/*""  people  in  the  belief  that  the  school  would  make 
a  stronger  appeal  to  them  by  making  it  an  aid 
in  meeting  their  immediate  physical  wants  and  necessities. 
There  are  now  162  settlement  farm  schools,  all  of  which  made 
noteworthy  progress  during  the  last  year.  Boys  who  leave  these 
schools  are  encouraged  to  remain  on  school  land  as  individual 
farmers  or  to  settle  on  neighboring  land  where  they  cultivate 
parts  of  the  undeveloped  lands  which  abound  in  the  communities 
where  most  of  the  settlement  farm  schools  are  located.  The 
girls  who  attend  settlement  farm  schools  receive  training  in 
plain  sewing,  laundry  work,  poultry  raising,  gardening,  cooking, 
and  housekeeping.     They  also  help  with  the  farm  work. 

During  the  last  year  1,442  teachers  were  employed  in  non- 
Christian  schools.     This  number  represents  an  increase  of  326 
teachers  since  the  school  year  1918-19.     Many  of  these  teachers 
Christian  Teachori  ^^®  ^ ^^"^  Christian  communities.     The  increasing 
in  Non-christian    interest  of  the  Christian  population  in  the  affairs 
schooii  ^£  ^^^  non-Christian  population  is  nowhere  better 

demonstrated  than  in  the  loyal  devotion  to  duty  and  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  which  characterizes  the  Christian  teachers  em- 
ployed in  non-Christian  schools. 

INSUIiAR  SCHOOLS 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  elementary,  secondary, 
and  special  schools  maintained  in  all  parts  of  the  Islands,  the 
Government  supports  six  Insular  schools — ^the  Philippine  Normal 
School,  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  the  Philippine 
School  of  Commerce,  the  Philippine  Nautical  School,  the  School 
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for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  and  the  Centi-al  Luzon  Agricultural 
School — which  offer  courses  for  the  training  of  young  men  and 
young  women  along  special  lines. 

In  the  Philippine  Normal  School,  at  the  end  of  December,  1919, 

the  number  of  secondary  students  enrolled  was  462,  or  116  less 

than  in   December,   1918.     The  decrease  in  enrolment  is  due 

principally  to  the  fact  that  the  1919  graduating 

no^^bSi*ooi  ^'^^^  ^^  ^^^  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school, 
the  number  of  those  receiving  diplomas  in  March 
being  246.  The  enrolment  of  new  students  during  the  early 
part  of  the  school  year  1919-20  was  of  course  not  large  enough 
to  offset  the  number  of  students  who  left  school  because  of 
graduation,  not  to  mention  those  who  left  for  other  reasons. 

The  1919  graduating  class  of  the  Philippine  Normal  School 

was  also  the  last  class  to  graduate  under  the  old  course  of  study. 

Every  student  now  enrolled  in  the  normal  school  entered  under 

the  requirements  of  the  new  course  of  study, 

menrMor^*Bi*iJi  ^^^^^  ^^^^«  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  Stipulates  (1)  that 
no  student  be  admitted  until  he  has  completed 
the  first  year  of  the  secondary  course  and  (2)  that  high-school 
graduates  enrol  in  the  junior  class. 

All  new  students  enrolled  in  the  normal  school  last  year  were 
required  to  sign  an  agreement  to  teach  as  many  years  after 
receiving  their  training  as  they  spend  in  the  normal  school 
getting  it.  Before  last  year  new  students  were  not  required 
to  agree  to  teach  for  more  than  one  year  after  graduating  from 
the  normal  school,  regardless  of  the  time  they  spent  there  before 
graduation. 

High-school  graduates  who  enrol  in  the  normal  school  are 

given  as  much  practice  teaching  as  is  possible,  in  addition  to 

as  much  technical  instruction  as  they  can  take 

cour«e  for  High-    during  the  two  years  they  are  required  to  spend 

School  Oraduatai      .       .,  ,        ,    ,      ^  ,,  ,       ,  ^ 

m  the  school  before  they  graduate. 
In  the  course  for  supervising  teachers  and  principals  which 
was  introduced  into  the  normal  school  in  June,  1918,  special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  supervision  of  instruction,  on  school  man- 
agement, on  school  administration,  on  school  law, 

snperviiing       ^^^  ^^  civil-servicc  regulations.     Students  en- 
Teachers*  Course  ** 

rolled  m  this  course  are  also  given  a  course  in 

library  training  in  which  they  are  taught  how  to  organize  and 
to  care  for  libraries.  With  the  increasing  demand  for  more 
and  better-trained  supervising  teachers,  this  course  will  become 
more  and  more  helpful  in  keeping  up  the  efficiency  of  super- 
vision in  the  field. 
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Practically  all  of  the  provinces  and  some  of  the  municipalities 

send  pensionados  to  the  Philippine  Normal  School.     Most  of 

these  pensionados  do  excellent  work  both  in  the  normal  school 

and  after  they  return  to  their  stations.     Recently, 

Ho^rs^hooi  ^^^  ^^  these  students  completed  the  four-year 
normal  course  in  three  years  and  graduated  at 
the  head  of  a  class  of  about  250  students.  This  young  man 
is  now  in  the  United  States,  having  been  sent  there  as  a  govern- 
ment pensionado. 

In  December,  1919,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
training  department  of  the  Philippine  Normal  School  was  494, 
or  143  less  than  in  December,  1918.     The  decrease  in  enrolment 

The  Training  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  to  the  Cramped  quarters  of  the  train- 
Department  of  the  ing  school  and   (2)    to  the  fact  that  the  senior 

Normal  Bohooi     ^j^^^^    ^j^j^j^    fumishcs    the    teachers    for    the 

training  school,  is  smaller  this  year  than  last  year. 

Since  the  building  in  which  the  primary  classes  of  the  training 
school  have  been  conducted  for  the  last  few  years  was  not  avail- 
able for  these  classes  this  year,  both  the  primary  and  the  inter- 
mediate pupils  of  the  training  school  are  now  crowded  into 
the  normal-school  building,  where  their  classes  are  conducted 
in  the  afternoons  in  classrooms  which  are  used  by  secondary 
students  in  the  mornings  and  where  they  have  to  use  seats  which 
are  much  too  large  for  them.  The  inconvenience  of  this  arrange- 
ment may  be  easily  imagined.  The  need  of  a  separate  build- 
ing for  the  training  school  has  been  felt  for  some  time,  but  never 
more  keenly  than  this  year.  Unless  such  a  building  is  provided 
in  the  very  near  future,  the  work  of  the  normal  school  will  be 
seriously  handicapped. 

Work  at  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  has  been 

much  impeded  ever  since  the  old  academic  buildings  had  to 

be  abandoned.     During  the  last  year  both  the  academic  work 

and  the  shop  work  had  to  be  done  in  the  building 

Philippine  School  of  ^j^j^^  was  designed  to  accommodate  the  school 

Arts  and  Trades  ^,  .    .  ^   .,  ,  , 

shops  only.  The  giving  of  the  regulaf  drawing 
course  had  to  be  suspended  and  enrolment  had  to  be  curtailed 
in  all  classes  because  of  lack  of  room.  This  situation  will  be 
relieved  next  year  because  the  new  ■P300,000  academic  building  ' 
will  furnish  all  the  room  desired  for  academic  work. 


*  Trade-school  boys  did  much  of  the  work  on  the  new  academic  building, 
which  was  erected  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works. 
Even  the  plans  for  the  building  were  drawn  by  trade-school  boys. 


TwKNTiKTM    Annual   Rkport.   Rirkai'   oy  Euitation.    llUiV] 


Girls    from    the    Tondo    Intermediate    School     in    the    Manila    garden-day    parade. 


Boys    from    the    Tondo    Intermediate    School    in    the    Manila    garden-day    parade. 


TwKNTiCTii   Annual   Rki'okt,   Bubf.au   ok   Education,   1919.] 


Philippine    Nautical    School    students    in    front    of    the    nautical-school    buildino. 


Philippine   Nautical    School    students   at   drill. 


^ 
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In  December,  1919,  563  students  were  enrolled 
^'"'ouCt*''*     ^^  ^^^  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  and  the  output 

of  the  school  for  1919  was  valued  at  'P35,680.95. 

Trade-school  g-raduates  experience  practically  no  difficulty  in 

finding  employment.     In  fact  the  demand  for  them  is  greater 

than  the  supply.     The  demand  for  machinists  and  enginemen  is 

opportunitiei      ^^  great  that  it  is  hoped  to  increase  the  equip- 

of  Trade-schooi     ment  and  to  lengthen  the  hours  in  the  machine 

oraduatet        ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^j^  ^j^^  j^^^  ^£  enrolling  more 

students  and  graduating  them  sooner.  Several  graduates  of 
the  woodworking  department  are  now  employed  as  foremen  ^ 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works. 

In  December,  1919,  61  students  were  enrolled  in  the  Philip- 
pine Nautical  School.  In  March,  1919,  22  young  men,  who  had 
done  the  two  years  of  work  required  ashore,  left  the  school  to 
complete  their  nautical  training  by  serving  as 
^^"'^^^hoo^"""*^  apprentices  for  eighteen  months  on  sea-going 
vessels.  Since  July,  1918,  the  Philippine  Nauti- 
cal School  has  been  very  comfortably  housed  in  a  new  building 
on  the  Pasay  beach.  The  new  school  is  very  well  equipped  for 
nautical  instruction,  but  the  work  done  there  would  be  much 
more  effective  if  the  school  had  a  training  ship  on  which  to 
give  the  students  more  practical  experience. 

The  work  of  the  Philippine  School  of  Commerce  can  never 
be  very  satisfactory  until  some  provision  is  made  for  a  more 
suitable  building.     In  December,  1919,  the  num- 
^^of"commerc^^^  ^cr  of  studcnts  enrolled  in  the  commercial  school 
was  250,  or  69  more  than  in   December,   1918. 
With  a  more  desirable  location  and  a  better  building,  the  en- 
rolment would  undoubtedly  be  doubled  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  school  of  commerce  offers  a  special  one-year  course  in 
stenography  for  high-school  graduates;  a  three-year  course  in 
commerce;   a  two-year  course  in   stenography; 
""TourVef '       and  a  two-year  course  in  bookkeeping.     The  en- 
rolment in  the  special  course  in  stenography  for 
high-school  graduates  is  larger  than  the  enrolment  in  any  one 
of  the  other  courses. 

Graduates  of  the  school  of  commerce  are  able  to  obtain  posi- 


*  Partly  through  the  influence  of  these  foremen,  many  of  the  boys 
from  the  building  class  get  much  of  their  practical  experience  working 
on  buildings  erected  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works. 
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tions  at  an  entrance  salary  of  at  least  1P75  a  month,  and  as  a 
rule  they  advance  rapidly  to  positions  of  responsibility.     The 

opportunitiet      demand  for  stenographers  and  bookkeepers  has 

of  Commercial  been  SO  great  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  keep 
studenti  students  in  school  until  they  graduate.  Some  of 
the  more  deserving  students  who  find  it  difficult  to  remain  in 
school  because  of  lack  of  funds  are  encouraged  to  attend  classes 
in  the  mornings  and  to  work  for  commercial  houses  in  the 
afternoons.  Night  classes  are  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  cannot  attend  day  school  at  all.  The  number  of  applicants 
for  admission  to  night  classes  last  June  was  so  great  that  only 
about  half  of  them  could  be  accommodated.  Commercial 
classes  are  conducted  in  the  afternoon  during  the  long  vacation 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  for  various  reasons  do  not  complete 
their  commercial  work  during  the  school  year. 

In  December,  1919,  56  students  were  enrolled  in  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.     The  principal  of  the  school  has  had 

School  for  the     ^^o^e  trained  help  than  ever  before  and  has  thus 

Deaf  and  the  been  able  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  lip  read- 
*"^*  ing  and  speech  to  the  deaf — a  thing  she  was 

never  able  to  do  before  last  year. 

Six  of  the  blind  students  from  this  school  are  now  attending 
classes  in  the  Manila  High  School.  One  of  them  is  enrolled  in 
the  second  year. 

The  gardening  class  at  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
supplied  the  school  tables  with  a  large  variety  of  fresh  vege- 
tables, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  soil  in  the  school  garden  is 
not  very  fertile.  Some  of  the  pupils  raised  enough  thorough- 
bred chickens  to  supply  the  tables  with  eggs  regularly  and  with 
chicken  on  special  occasions. 

The  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School,  spoken  of  at  greater 
length  elsewhere  in  this  report,  has  had  a  very  successful  year. 
Last  year's  harvest  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
school,  the  principal  crop  raised  being  rice.  The 
AgHouit^iaf'^s^ooi  school  is  f ast  becoming  a  center  of  wide  influence 
in  one  of  the  largest  rice-producing  communities 
of  the  Philippines. 

TEXTBOOKS  AND  PUBIilCATIONS 

Gradually  more  and  more  textbooks  written  especially  for  the 

Philippine  schools  are  being  adopted.     It  has  been  necessary  to 

use  in  our  schools  textbooks  written  for  the  public  schools  of 

^      m  -*v  w     the  United  States  until  good  textbooks  connect- 
more  TextDooka  ^  •   i  j 

Written  Eipeciaiiy  ing  more  intimately  with  our  own  social  needs 
for  niipino  student,  ^^^j^  be  provided.     The  proposition  of  finding 
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persons  of  sufficient  experience  and  training  to  prepare  text- 
books for  use  in  our  schools  has  not  been  an  easy  one.  Among 
the  more  recent  textbooks  written  for  Filipino  students  and 
adopted  for  use  in  Philippine  public  schools  are:  Sullivan  and 
Perkins'  Philippine  Bttsiness  Law;  Malcolm's  Philippine  Civics,'^ 
and  Fernandez's  A  Brief  History  of  the  Philippines.  The  firsi- 
named  book  will  be  used  in  the  Philippine  School  of  Commerce 
and  in  high-school  commercial  courses.  The  second  and  the 
third-named  books  are  now  beinflr  used  in  tbft  aftventh  flrrad(»  of 
the  general  course. 

Notice  has  been  given  to  textbook  writers  that  this  Office  is 
ready  to  consider  manuscripts  for  a  new  textbook  in  Philippine 
Government  to  be  used  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  secondary 
course.  A  complete  revision  of  Miller's  Economic  Conditions  in 
the  Philippines,  which  has  been  used  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
secondary  course  for  several  years,  has  been  approved  and  will 
be  ready  for  use  next  year. 

The  following  publications  were  received  from  the  Bureau  of 
Printing  during  1919 :  Housekeeping,  a  textbook  for  use  in  in- 
termediate grades;  Free-hand  Drawing  for  Intermediate  Grades: 
Civics,  Hygiene,  and  Sanitation,  a  manual  for 
Bureau  of  Education  ^^^^j^^^g     a   reprint   of   the   Course    of   Study 

for  Primary  Grades;  a  reprmt  of  Bureau  of  Ag- 
riculture Bulletin  34,  Tobacco  Growing  in  the  Philippines;  the 
Supplement  to  the  1917  Service  Manual ;  the  Nineteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Director  of  Education.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  following  Bureau  of  Education  publications  were  being 
printed  at  the  Bureau  of  Printing:  Physical  Education,  a 
manual  for  teachers;  Embroidery,  a  manual  for  teachers;  and 
School  and  Home  Gardening,  a  bulletin  for  the  use  of  teachers. 
A  large  amount  of  material  is  planotyped  and  mimeographed 
every  year  in  the  General  Office  and  sent  to  the  field.     This 

material  includes  courses  of  study,  syllabuses, 
The''(l^Le^  oio^  technical  bulletins,  lists  of  library  books,  circu- 

lars,  general  instructions,  etc. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

In  accordance  with  authority  granted  by  the  Council  of  State 
as  a  part  of  the  extension  program  inaugurated  by  Act  2782, 
the  Bureau  of  Education  Buildings  Division,  which  lost  its  iden- 
tity a  few  years  ago,  was  reorganized  last  year. 
^  ^  Di7?iiin  ^'^    The  new  division  will  cooperate  with  division 
superintendents     in  the  handling  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  buildings  and  sites,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  extension  program.     The  authorized  personnel  of  the  new 
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division  includes  a  chief,  a  buildings  clerk,  draftsmen,  surveyors, 
computers,  chainmen,  and  laborers. 

It  is  planned  to  effect  such  changes  in  the  standard  plans  for 

new  buildings  as  may  be  made  necessary  by  present  conditions 

affecting  building  construction.     It  is  also  planned  to  issue  new 

and  additional  plans  for  semipermanent  struc- 

Balldlng  Plani 

tures  and  to  issue  such  other  plans  as  may  be 
required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  extension  program.  It  is 
planned  further  to  work  in  conjunction  with  other  bureaus 
and  branches  of  the  Government  in  order  to  obtain  quick  action 
on  all  building  and  site  papers  so  as  to  expedite  the  acquisition 
of  sites  and  the  construction  of  buildings. 

The  untoward  conditions  affecting  building  construction  which 
have  existed  during  the  last  two  years  and  which  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  last  two  annual  reports,  con- 
tmue  to  have  their  effect  on  our  buildmg  pro- 
gram. Peace  conditions  have  not  brought  about  the  reduction 
in  prices  of  building  materials  which  was  expected.  On  the 
other  hand,  prices  of  building  materials  and  the  cost  of  labor 
continue  to  rise. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  a  larger  number  of  school  build- 
ings  were  completed   during   1919  than   during  any   previous 
year.     This  record  could  not  have  been  made  if  the  1919  appro- 
priation for  school-building  construction  had  not 
Buim*iSg  Pro^Sm  ^^^^  larger  than  ever  before  and  if  the  funds 
provided   by    Act    2782    for   the    extension    of 
schools  had  not  called  for  the  construction  of  a  large  number  of 
buildings.    A  greater  number  of  temporary  and  semipermanent 
buildings  were  constructed  during  the  year  than  would  have  been 
approved    of    under    normal    conditions,    but    most    of    these 
structures  were  built  to  house  schools  called  for  in  the  extension 
program. 

The  question  of  changing  the  building  policy  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  was  thoroughly  discussed  at  the  1919  convention 
of  division  superintendents  in  Baguio.  The  proposition  was 
later  discussed  with  the  Consulting  Architect  and 
Building  poiioy  -^j^j^  ^^^  Director  of  Public  Works,  both  of 
whom  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  construction  of  buildings 
should  not  be  deferred  and  that  there  was  no  good  reason 
for  discontinuing  the  requirement  of  concrete  buildings  as 
the  standard.  These  officials  think  that  little,  if  anything, 
can  be  gained  by  using  first  or  second-group  timber  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  concrete,  because  buildings  constructed  of  first  and 
second-group  timber  cost  nearly  as  much  as  buildings  con- 
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structed  of  concrete  and  would  require  a  greater  annual  ex- 
penditure for  upkeep.  This  Office  accordingly  issued  instruc- 
tions to  the  field  in  which  the  building  policy  was  restated  in 
the  following  terms: 

This  Office  agrees  with  the  Director  of  Public  Works  regarding  the  neces- 
sity of  continuing  the  building  program.  It  is  also  thought  that  the  coat  of 
constructing  school  buildings  of  concrete  at  present  prices  is  not  greater 
than  the  cost  of  constructing  buildingrs  of  first-group  seasoned  wood.  In 
some  localities  it  may  be  that  the  construction  of  buildings  of  wood  will 
mean  a  saving  of  25  per  cent  or  more  because  of  the  difference  in  transpor- 
tation and  for  other  reasons.  In  some  localities  it  may  be  practically 
impossible  to  construct  a  concrete  building.  In  cases  where  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  concrete  and  the  cost  of  wooden  buildings  would  be 
sufficient  to  pay  charges  of  upkeep  and  at  the  same  time  to  offset 
deterioration  for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years,  this  Office  will  approve 
the  construction,  from  local  or  municipal  funds,  of  buildings  of  thoroughly 
seasoned  first  or  second-group  lumber.  Insular  aid  will  be  allotted  only 
for  the  construction  of  concrete  buildings  erected  according  to  approved 
plans. 

In  order  to  meet  the  rise  in  building  costs,  this  Office  se- 
cured the  passage  of  Act  2791  empowering  municipalities  ana 
provinces  to  l>orrow  money  for  permanent  public  improvements 

from  the  Insular  Government,  from  the  Philip- 
TrlvinM  "Ini    P^^^  National  Bank,  and  from  the  Postal  Savings 

Bank.  Section  2117  of  the  Administrative  Code 
which  authorizes  the  loan  of  municipal  deposit  funds  for  school 
purposes  was  also  taken  up  and  its  operation  clarified  by  ad- 
ministrative decisions  of  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Insular 
Auditor.  The  Insular  Auditor  at  the  instance  of  this  Office 
authorized  the  creation  in  municipal  accounts  of  a  special  school 
outlay  fund.  This  fund  reestablishes  in  local  accounts  the 
school-building  deposit  fund  which  formerly  existed  in  the  pro- 
vincial treasury  and  which  was  abolished  in  1917.  The  revival 
of  this  fund  will  simplify  the  operation  of  the  policy  of  this 
Office  which  requires  that  20  per  cent  of  the  revenues  of  the 
municipal  school  fund  be  set  aside  each  year  for  the  acquisition 
of  land,  of  permanent  buildings,  and  of  equipment,  and  makes 
it  possible  for  the  superintendent  to  save  funds  for  building 
construction. 

The  passage  of  Act  2791,  referred  to  above,  relieved  the  build- 
ing situation  to  a  certain  extent  only,  because  many  of  the  munic- 
ipalities were  not  in  a  position  financially  to  contract  loans. 

However,  a  number  of  the  municipalities  which, 
Lo^r  Act        ^"  *^^^^  efforts  to  take  advantage  of  the  act, 

found  themselves  unable  to  contract  the  loans 
required  because  of  low  paying  capacity  due  to  low  rates  of 
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taxation  or  to  low  rates  of  assessed  values,  have  increased  the 
rates  of  taxation  to  the  legal  maximum  or  have  revised  property 
values.  The  increase  in  municipal  revenues  resulting  from  this 
progressive  step  will  stimulate  public  improvements  to  a  great 
extent. 

The  Legislature  during  its  last  session  gave  general  author- 
ization to  local  governments  to  issue  bonds  for  permanent  public 
improvements.  Through  these  bond  issues  local  governments 
may  be  able  to  obtain  larger  amounts  of  money  for  longer  pe- 
riods of  time  at  smaller  rates  of  interest  than  through  loans 
provided  for  by  Act  2791. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  Insular  loans  which  have 
been  made  to  municipalities  and  to  provinces  for  the  construction 
and  completion  of  school  buildings  are  the  following: 

To  the  province  of  Iloilo,  for  normal  school ^75,000 

To  the  province  of  Tayabas,  for  dormitory 65,000 

To  the  province  of  Capiz,  for  high  school 50,000 

To  the  province  of  Oriental  Negros,  for  high  school 50,000 

To  Balanga,  Bataan,  for  high  school 25,000 

To  Lopez,   Tayabas,   for  elementary  school 25,000 

To  Capiz,  Capiz,  for  elementary  school 20,000 

To  Surigao,  Surigao,  for  elementary  school 20,000 

To  Narvacan,  Ilocos  Sur,  for  elementary  school 12,000 

To  Paoay,  Ilocos  Norte,  for  elementary  school 10,000 

To  Abuyog,  Leyte,  for  elementary  school 10,000 

To  Unisan,  Tayabas,  for  elementary  school 10,000 

As  in  former  years,  much  help  in  the  construction  of  school 
buildings  was  received  from  the  people  in  the  form  of  voluntary 
contributions  of  money,  materials,  labor,  and  land.     A  large 

number  of  municipalities  have  been  authorized 
o^trtSntioM      ^  solicit  and  to  receive  voluntary  contributions. 

According  to  reports  of  division  superintendents, 
'^245,530  were  received  in  this  manner  and  spent  on  buildings 
and  sites  during  the  school  year  1918-19.  In  connection  with 
the  school  extension  funds  provided  for  by  Act  2782,  it  has  been 
the  policy  to  give  preference  to  those  communities  which  con- 
tribute most  to  the  schools.  This  has  encouraged  the  donation 
of  a  large  number  of  buildings  and  sites  by  friends  and  patrons 
of  schools.  In  some  barrios,  the  people  have  secured  land,  con- 
structed schoolhouses,  and  provided  the  school  equipment,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Government  would  furnish  the  nec- 
essary teachers  and  supplies. 


TwKNTih-TH    Annual    Rkport.   IUrkat   ok   Eutcation.    1919.1 


Rizal    Memorial    School    buildino    at    Calamba.    Laguna. 


Academic     building     and     dormitory     In     process  of    construction    at    the    Camarlncs    Agricultural 

School. 


TwKNTiKTH    Annual  Report,   Burkau   of   Education,   1919.] 


A     standard-plan     school     building    at     Valencia,     Bohol,     with     the    old     building     in    the    back- 
ground. 


Domestic-science    building,    Calbayog    Intermediate    School,    Calbayog,  Samar. 
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As  has  been  said  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  funds  available 
last  year  for  the  acquisition  of  school  sites  and  for  the  con- 
struction  of   school   buildings   was   larger  than 
^ifr^dr      ®^®^     before.     The     amount     appropriated    for 
school  sites  and  for  school  buildings  by  Act  2786 
was  ^1,850,000.     This  was  distributed  as  follows: 

For  normal  schools W00,000 

For   central   and  barrio   schools 400,000 

For  high  schools 300,000 

For  agricultural   schools 200,000 

For  non-Christian  and  special  provinces 50,000 

For  the  completion  of  buildings  under  construction 200,000 

For  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 100,000 

For  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades 200,000 

Total  1,850,000 

The  funds  carried  by  this  appropriation,  with  the  exception 
of  those  alloted  to  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  and 
the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  were  alloted  as  In- 
sular aid  to  municipalities  and  provinces  under  certain  con- 
ditions which  had  to  be  met  before  the  funds  were  actually 
made  available.  Although  different  projects  called  for  different 
conditions,  the  two  most  general  of  all  the  requirements  were: 
(1)  the  provision  of  an  adequate  site,  and  (2)  the  raising  lo- 
cally of  a  sum  of  money  which  when  added  to  the  Insular  aid 
would  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  construction  of  the  building 
proposed.  In  many  cases,  local  governments  had  to  resort  to 
Insular  loans  to  meet  the  latter  requirement. 

Authority  was  granted  during  the  year  for  the  construction 

of  38  concrete  buildings,  among  the  larger  of  which  were: 

the  Eastern  Visayan  Normal  School  building;  the  Western  Vi- 

sayan  Normal  School  building;  the  Capiz  High 

Building.  Anthoriiedg^^^^j  building;  the  Isabela  High  School  build- 

ing;  the  Mindoro  High  School  building;  the  Oriental  Negros 
High  School  building;  the  Marinduque  High  School  building; 
and  an  addition  to  the  Romblon  High  School  building.  Plans 
are  being  made  for  the  construction  of  a  number  of  other  school 
buildings,  among  the  larger  of  which  are:  a  new  building  for 
the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind;  the  Leyte  Agricultural 
School  building;  the  Union  Agricultural  School  building;  addi- 
tional buildings  at  the  Trinidad  Agricultural  School;  a  dormi- 
tory for  high-school  girls  at  Lucena,  Tayabas ;  and  a  dormitory 
at  Laoag  in  connection  with  the  Northern  Luzon  Normal  School. 
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A  site  has  been  purchased  in  Pasay,  Rizal,  for  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  and  it  is  hoped  to  begin  work  on  the 
building  in  time  for  it  to  be  completed  late  in  1920.  A  site  has 
been  selected  for  the  Leyte  Agricultural  School,  and  work  on  the 
buildings  is  awaiting  the  final  deposit  of  the  funds,  which  have 
already  been  arranged  for.  A  site  has  been  chosen  for  the 
Union  Agricultural  School,  but  difficulties  have  been  encountered 
in  connection  with  its  purchase  due  to  conflicting  claims  as  to 
present  ownership. 

Construction  work  on  the  buildings  for  the  new  normal  schools 
has  not  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  this  Office  would  like.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Northern  Luzon  Normal  School  building,  at  La- 
oag,  which  was   authorized   in   1918,  has  been 

^"^B^udtagr^  delayed  because  of  the  large  amount  of  grading 
required  on  the  site  and  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  labor  and  materials.  Work  has  not  yet  been 
started  on  the  Eastern  Visayan  Normal  School  building,  at 
Cebu,  and  the  Western  Visayan  Normal  School  building,  at  Ilo- 
ilo,  because  of  difficulties  met  with  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  sites  chosen  for  these  buildings  and  because  of 
the  possibility  of  changes  being  made  in  the  building  plans. 
Work  on  the  Zamboanga  Normal  School  building  is  being 
pushed,  and  the  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  an 
early  date. 

That  the  construction  of  concrete  buildings  is  more  econom- 
ical in  the  long  run  than  the  construction  of  wooden  buildings 
is  shown  by  the  reports  from  the  field  on  build- 
Buiidingi  Deitroye  .^^^  destroyed  during  the  year.  Of  the  39  build- 
ings totally  destroyed  during  1919,  not  one  was  built  of  concrete 
and  not  one  was  classified  as  a  permanent  structure. 

To  house  all  of  the  schools  during  the  school  year  1918-19, 

incomplete  reports  show  that  476  buildings  were  rented  at  a 

total  cost  of  1^=83,278.     These  figures  indicate  the  extent  of  the 

T»  11^1      «    *  A    shortage  of  buildings  and  in  a  measure  the  ex- 

Builaings  Bentea      ../».,,.•,,. 

tent  of  the  buildmg  program  which  the  Bureau 
is  called  on  to  undertake.  Every  effort  is  being  put  forth  in 
every  division  to  do  away  with  rented  buildings  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, because  rented  buildings  are  not  satisfactory  for  school 
purposes. 

At   present   there   are    3,432   buildings,    of   which   919    are 
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classified  as  permanent;  816,  as  mixed-material;  and  1,697,  as 
temporary  or  provisional.  Of  the  919  permanent  buildings,  475 
are  constructed  according  to  standard  plans  and 
""ciTiororBuiwrn"^^^  ^^^own  as  Gabaldon  school  buildings.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  standard-plan  build- 
ings Ms  16 ;  in  the  number  of  special  buildings,  36 ;  in  the 
number  of  mixed-material  buildings,  75;  in  the  number  of  tem- 
porary buildings,  271.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  all  build- 
ings since  1918  is  398,  of  which  362  were  constructed  without 
Insular  assistance.  Of  the  362  buildings  constructed  without 
Insular  assistance,  4  are  concrete;  96  are  mixed-material;  and 
262  are  temporary. 

The  work  done  among  the  schools  in  practical  sanitation  is 
bringing  good  results.  The  provision  of  boiled  water  in  closed 
vessels  for  drinking  purposes  and  the  construction  of  sanitary 

Sanitary  Drinking  P^^vies  in  connection  with  school  buildings  have 
Water  and       led  the  people  to  introduce  these  arrangements 

saniury  priTie.  ^j.  ^j^^j^.  j^omes.  At  the  1919  convention  of  divi- 
sion superintendents  the  unanimous  opinion  was  expressed  that, 
so  far,  the  Antipolo  type  of  school  privy  has  been  the  most  sat- 
isfactory. It  is  hoped  that  the  use  of  this  type  of  privy  will 
soon  be  general  throughout  the  Islands. 

The  problems  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  and  the  im- 
provement of  school  sites  received  due  attention  during  the  last 
year.     The  aim  is  to  secure  a  first-class  site  for  every  school 

Acquitition  and  established  in  the  Archipelago.  After  the  site 
Improvement      is  acQuired  and  after  the  building  is  erected,  the 

of  School  site,  ^j^  jg  ^  ^^^^  ^y^^  school  the  most  attractive- 
looking  place  in  the  community.  In  a  circular  sent  from  this 
Office  during  1919  to  division  superintendents,  the  policy  of 
making  all  sites  first-class  was  reiterated  and  special  reference 
was  made  to  the  acquisition  of  barrio-school  sites.  Superin- 
tendents have  been  urged  to  obtain  first-class  sites  now  while 
land  is  comparatively  easy  to  obtain,  and  they  have  also  been 
urged  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Service  Manual 
in  regard  to  the  conversion  of  second  and  third-class  sites  into 
first-class  sites  as  soon  as  possible.  Efi'orts  have  been  made  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  the  barrio  people  by  assuring  them  of  a  school 
and  teachers  if  they  would  furnish  a  site  and,  if  possible,  a 

*  Amon^  the  standard-plan  buildings  completed  during  the  year  are : 
8  Plan-?  buildings;  4  Plan-6  buildings;  and  4  Plan-4  buildings. 
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building.  This  plan  is  recommended  because  it  gives  barrio 
people  a  personal  interest  in  the  school  for  which  they  have 
furnished  the  site  and  because  barrio  people  can  obtain  a  site 
at  a  much  lower  price  and  with  much  less  annoyance  than  govern- 
ment representatives. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  appreciates  the  cooperation  of  those 

branches  of  the  Government  which  have  helped  to  facilitate 

the  acquisition  of  sites.     Recently  the  Department  of  Justice  lent 

oodparfttion  of     ^  helping  hand  by  issuing  a  comprehensive  cir- 

other  Branohet     cular  to  all  judges  of  the  courts  of  first  instance 

of  the  GoTommont   ^.^j^   instructions— 

1.  That  upon  the  receipt  of  an  application  for  the  registration  of 
school  site  or  sites,  the  court  should  order  immediately  the  publication 
of  said  application. 

2.  That  the  hearing  of  such  application  be  given  preference  in  the 
court  calendar  over  the  hearing  of  any  ordinary  case. 

3.  That  immediately  after  the  trial  of  the  case,  the  court  should  render 
the  corresponding  decision. 

4.  That  after  the  judgment  has  become  final,  the  Chief  of  the  General 
Land  Registration  Office  be  immediately  notified  to  that  effect. 

The  Bureau  of  Lands  gives  preference  to  the  survey  of  school 
sites,  and  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  agree  to  send  out  special 
surveying  parties  to  handle  any  large  number  of  sites,  if  this 
is  ever  thought  necessary.  The  Chief  of  the  Executive  Bureau 
has  sent  a  letter  to  provincial  governors  and  to  municipal  pres- 
idents requesting  their  closest  cooperation  in  the  matter  of 
obtaining  school  sites.  This  Office  has  amended  the  Service 
Manual  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the 
amount  of  paper  work  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of 
school  sites. 

The  attention  of  superintendents  was  invited  to  the  instruc- 
tions issued  from  this  Office  in  1917  describing  the  general 
principles  to  be  observed  in  the  preparation  and  in  the  carrying 
out  of  plans   for  school-ground   improvements. 

^IShM^i^sul/'  Superintendents  were  advised  to  place  emphasis 
on  the  improvement  of  all  school  sites  irrespec- 
tive of  the  kinds  of  buildings  thereon  and  were  required  to 
prepare  plans  for  all  such  improvements.  For  the  information 
of  the  General  Office,  it  is  required  that  plans  for  school-site 
improvements  appear  on  the  back  of  the  site  card  submitted 
for  each  site. 

There  are  now  3,647  school  sites.     Of  these,  3,532  are  central 
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and  barrio-school  sites,  which  are  classified  as  follows:  first 
class,  1,521 ;  second-class,  718 ;  third-class,  1,293.     The  remaining 

115  sites  are  classified  as  provincial  and  Insular. 
8c^i*8it«t       "^h®  to^J  value  of  provincial  and  Insular  school 

sites  is  ^1,366,833.74  and  the  total  value  of  mu- 
nicipal school  sites  is  ^,736,761.37.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  school  sites  during  the  last  year  was  454,  of  which  367  were 
barrio-school  sites  and  87  were  central-school  sites ;  and  of  which 
265  were  first-class,  107  were  second-class,  and  82  were  third- 
class.  The  number  of  first  and  second-class  sites  obtained  during 
1919  is  almost  double  the  number  of  first  and  second-class  sites 
obtained  during  1918.  The  number  of  third-class  sites  obtained 
during  1919  is  smaller  than  the  number  of  third-class  sites 
obtained  in  1918.  The  number  of  barrio-school  sites  acquired 
during  1919  was  almost  double  the  number  of  barrio-school  sites 
acquired  during  1918.  The  large  increase  in  the  total  number 
of  sites  is  due  principally  to  the  workings  of  the  extension 
program. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES 

The  net  total   of  expenditures — Insular,   provincial,   munic- 
ipal,   and    contribution — for    public    instruction    amounted    to 
^15,584,422.14  \  a  per  capita  cost,  based  on  the  1918  census, 
increaie  In  Toul   ^^  ^1.505.     This  is  an  increasc  of  ^4,854,212.14 
Expenditure!  for  ovcr  the  net  total  reported  in   1918.     This  in- 
Pnbuc  initmotioii  ^^.^^g^  came  largely  from  the  Insular  Government 
although  there  was  a  fair  increase  in  both  provincial  and  munic- 
ipal school  expenditures.     The  increase  which  came  from  the 
Insular  Government  came  from  three  sources,  namely,   (1)  the 
1919  annual  increment  from  Act  2782  (commonly  known  as  the 
Thirty-Million-Peso  Act)  which  amounted  to  f*735,000;  (2)  the 
current  appropriation.  Act  2785,  the  amount  of  which  exceeded 
the  appropriation  for  the  previous  year  by  ^2,412,178,  of  which 
sum  ^1,500,000  was  for  the  extension  of  elementary  education; 
(3)  the  public-works  Act  2786  which  carried  the  largest  amount 

*  This  total  of  expenditures  does  not  represent  true  expenditures  for 
the  fiscal  year  1919.  The  fi^re  is  a  combination  of  1919  Insular  ex- 
penditures and  1918  provincial  and  municipal  expenditures.  It  is  de- 
termined in  the  same  way  in  other  annual  reports  of  the  Director  of 
Education,  because  it  is  impossible  to  get  statements  of  provincial  and 
municipal  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  in  time  for  inclusion  in  the 
annual  report.  Wherever  figures  for  provincial  and  municipal  school  ex- 
X>enditures  occur,  they  are  for  the  fiscal  year  1918. 
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on  record  for  Bureau  of  Education  public  works,  the  amount 
being  1*^550,000  larger  than  for  1918.  Provincial  school  expend- 
itures during  1918  totaled  ^284,596.43  more  than  during  1917 
principally  because  of  the  reassessment  of  land  values.  This  in- 
crease, however,  scarcely  provided  for  the  normal  increase  in 
school  enrolment  and  did  not  offset  the  loss  in  revenues  due  to 
the  discontinuance  of  the  collection  of  tuition  in  the  intermediate 
grades.  If  statistics  for  1919  were  available  for  the  provinces 
and  municipalities,  it  is  believed  that  they  would  show  a  cor- 
respondingly larger  increase,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram of  extending  secondary  and  technical  education  has  made 
increasingly  larger  demands  on  the  provinces.  No  doubt  the 
large  number  of  loans  contracted  by  these  local  governments 
in  accordance  with  the  authority  given  in  Act  2791  likewise  in- 
creased the  annual  expenditures,  since  a  large  number  of  these 
loans  were  obtained  for  school  purposes. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  financial  work  in  connection 

with  the  schools  for  the  fiscal  year  were  the  distribution  and 

the  expenditure  of  the  'P2,235,000  made  available  for  school  ex- 

Bohooi  Exteniion    tension  work  by  Acts  2782  and  2785 ;  and  the 

Work  and  Loam  for  act   authorizing   local   governments   to   contract 

School  Projeoti     j^^^^^^   ^^^^^  resulted  in  great  activity   in   the 

securing  of  loans  for  public-school  projects.  The  funds  spent 
on  school  extension  work  made  it  possible  (1)  to  abolish  the 
collection  of  tuition  in  the  intermediate  grades,  (2)  to  help 
increase  salaries  of  municipal  teachers,  (3)  to  avoid  closing  many 
schools  because  of  insufficient  local  funds,  and  (4)  to  open  many 
new  schools  and  many  additional  classes  in  old  schools. 

For    the    year     1919     the     Insular     Government     provided 

1^10,690,645.52  for  the  Bureau  of  Education.     This  sum,  together 

with  the  balance  of  ^420,399.62  brought  forward  from  the  year 

1918,  made  available  for  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 

^'"''Ttioni     *^^^    from    Insular    sources    a    total    sum    of 

Appropra  oni  ^jj  121,045.14,  or  ¥=4,225,200.46  more  than  was 
made  available  for  the  year  1918.  Of  this  ■Pll,lll,045.14, 
1^9,009,107.36  was  for  administration  and  instruction  and 
f^,101,937.78  was  for  public  works.  The  funds  to  be  disbursed 
directly  by  the  Director  of  Education  amounted  to  1^10,253,707.74, 
derived  as  follows:  from  Act  2785,  ¥=7,831,832.74;  from  Act 
2782,  ¥=735,000;  from  Act  2736,  public  works,  ¥=100,000;  from 
Act  2786,  public  works,  ¥=1,550,000;  from  Act  2794,  M.  H.  del 
Pilar  Memorial  School,  ¥=15,000;  and  from  Emergency  Board 
allotment,  1P21,875.  Allotments  remaining  on  the  books  of  the 
Director  of  Public  Works  and  totaling  ¥=436,937.78  were  made 
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The  Siraway  Settlement  Farm  School  In  Zamboanga  Province. 
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The  buildings  of  the  Awang  Settlement  Farm  School  In  Cotabato  Province. 


Twentieth   Annual   Rkport,   Bcrkac   ok   Ei)1<ation,   1010.] 


Morong     (Rizal)     indoor-baseball    team    at    daily    practice.     This    team     has     not    lost    a    single 

game   in  two   years. 


American   teachers'   plot    in   Cementerio   del    Norte,  Manila,  on   last  Decoration  Day. 
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from  Acts  2736  and  2786.  Balances  brought  forward  from 
appropriations  of  previous  years  totaled  ^420,399.62.  derived 
as  follows:  from  Act  2727,  ^12,383.26;  and  from  Act  2736, 
^408,015.36. 

From  the  funds  disbursed  by  the  Director  of  Education  the 

total   expenditures  amounted   to  ^10,228,002.72   gross   and  to 

^10,087,449.92  net;  the  balances  carried  forward  amounted  to 

1*=446,104.64;    and    the    reversions    of    income 

iniuur  amounted  to  =f^l40,552.80.     From  Acts  2782  and 

Ezpandlturea 

2785  and  from  the  balance  carried  forward  from 
1918.  there  was  expended  for  administration  and  instruction 
P8,601,091.  Of  this  sum,  ^79,872.27  was  for  equipment; 
=^3,238,001.89,  for  salaries,  bonuses,  and  wages;  1P792,503.89, 
for  purchase  of  supplies;  'P'4,030,010.16,  for  Insular  aid  to  pro- 
vincial and  to  municipal  governments;  and  1*^460,702.79,  for 
miscellaneous  current  expenses.  However,  since  income  in  the 
amount  of  ^140,552.80  was  reverted  to  the  Insular  Treasury, 
the  total  net  expenditures  from  the  current  appropriations  were 
^=8,460,538.20.  From  Acts  2786  and  2794  and  from  the  balances 
carried  forward  from  1918  in  Act  2736,  there  was  expended 
for  public  works  M,626,911.72.  Of  this  sum,  1^331,600  was 
for  barrio,  central,  intermediate,  and  farm  schools;  M40,000, 
for  provincial  high  schools ;  F50,000,  for  schools  in  non-Christian 
and  special  provinces;  =?1 00,000,  for  the  Manila  High  School; 
^500,719.26,  for  normal  schools;  ^156,010.32,  for  buildings,  sites 
and  irrigation.  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School;  ^12,841.94. 
for  dormitory,  cottages,  and  garage,  Baguio;  "^=20,740.20,  for 
the  purchase  and  the  improvement  of  land  for  the  Philippine 
Nautical  School;  ^00,000,  for  the  completion  of  school  build- 
ings; and  1P15,000,  for  the  construction  of  the  M.  H.  del  Pilar 
Memorial  School  in  the  municipality  of  Bulacan,  Bulacan.  From 
Acts  2736  and  2786,  a  balance  of  ^446,104.64  was  carried  for- 
ward to  the  fiscal  year  1920  to  be  distributed  as  follows:  for 
Filipino  Girls'  Dormitory,  Baguio,  ^1,006.20;  for  dormitory, 
cottages,  and  garage,  Baguio,  ^13,058.06 ;  for  the  purchase  and 
the  improvement  of  land  for  the  Philippine  Nautical  School, 
^4,259.80;  for  the  purchase  and  the  improvement  of  land  for 
the  Philippine  Normal  School  and  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts 
and  Trades,  ^=124,280.74 ;  as  aid  for  the  Southern  Luzon  Normal 
School,  P=50,000;  as  aid  for  barrio,  central,  intermediate,  and 
farm-school  buildings,  F95,400 ;  as  aid  for  provincial  school  build- 
ings, '^=110,000 ;  and  for  buildings,  sites,  and  irrigation.  Central 
Luzon  Agricultural  School,  ^48,099.84. 

The  total  expenditures  for  school  buildings  and  sites  from  the 
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funds  which  were  allotted  by  Acts  2736  and  2786,  but  which  re- 
mained under  control  of  the  Director  of  Public  Works  amounted 
to  M50,280.85.  A  balance  of  ¥=86,656.93  from  these  funds 
is  being  carried  forward  to  the  fiscal  year  1920  to  be  distributed 
as  follows:  for  Dormitory  Hall,  Baguio,  ^1,005;  for  a  building 
and  site  for  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  ^65,000 ;  for 
the  academic  building  and  other  improvements  at  the  Philip- 
pine School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  '¥=18,346.28 ;  for  maintenance,  al- 
teration, improvement,  and  repair  of  public  buildings,  ¥2,230,79 ; 
and  for  the  Piang  (Cotabato)  Agricultural  School  building, 
¥74.86. 

Included  in  the  above  expenditures  are  the  sums  allowed  by 
the  Legislature  for  extension  work  during  1919.     The  first  an- 
nual increment  from  Act  2782  was  ¥=735,000.     In  addition  to 
this  amount,  the  Legislature  provided  in  Act  2785 

rundi'for  the  Ex-  a  further  sum  of  ¥=1,500,000  for  extension  work. 

teniion  of  Bohooii  ^  ^^s  Understood  that  the  ¥=735,000  provided 
by  Act  2782  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  abolition  of  the  collection 
of  tuition  in  the  intermediate  grades  and  that  the  ¥=1,500,000 
provided  by  Act  2785  was  to  be  used  for  the  extension  of  the 
elementary  schools  under  the  same  authority  as  was  given  in 
the  general  terms  of  Act  2782.  These  funds  were  allotted  and 
expended    (1)    for  increasing  salaries  of  municipal  teachers; 

(2)  for  the  extension  of  primary  instruction;  (3)  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  collection  of  tuition  in  intermediate  schools;  (4) 
for  standardizing  aid  for  intermediate  grades;  and  (5)  for  the 
extension  of  intermediate  education. 

The  funds  for  primary  education  were  distributed  to  the  prov- 
inces on  the  basis  of  population,  the  Department  of  Mindanao 
and  Sulu  being  considered  as  one  province.  Within  the  prov- 
inces, the  division  superintendents  distributed  the  funds  for  the 
purposes  above  indicated  under  the  condition — 

1.  That  the  schools  or  classes  established  are  provided  for  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  as  to  future  funds  and  as  to  plant  and  equipment.  (This 
means  (1)  that  the  enrolment  is  not  to  be  pushed  beyond  the  point 
where  it  cannot  be  taken  care  of  with  an  equal  allotment  of  funds  in  the 
succeeding  five  years;  (2)  that  funds  are  to  be  set  aside  and  provision 
made  to  fully  equip  new  schools  or  classes  with  standard  desks  and  other 
necessary  school  equipment,  including  at  least  a  chair  and  a  table  for 
the  teacher  and  one  bookcase;  (3)  that  funds  are  to  be  set  aside  and 
provision  made  to  acquire  standard  sites  for  the  new  buildings  to  be 
erected;  and  (4)  that  provision  is  to  be  made  to  erect  at  an  early  date 
satisfactory  standard-sized  schoolrooms  or  complete  buildingrs  with  at  least 
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hardwood  posts  and  board  floors.  It  is  understood  that,  while  the  site 
is  being  secured  and  the  building  constructed »  classes  or  schools  may  be 
conducted  in  buildings  rented  from  these  funds.) 

2.  That  no  classes  be  organized  with  a  minimum  attendance  of  lesa 
than  twenty  pupils  per  teacher. 

3.  That  salaries  for  the  new  teachers  be  on  the  basis  of  the  salary  scale 
now  used  in  the  division,  but  not  less  than  K5  per  month.  (A  new 
teacher  of  low  attainments  is  not  to  be  appointed  at  K6  per  month  if 
teachers  of  more  experience  and  of  higher  attainments  are  receiving 
less  money;  but  the  better-qualified  teacher  receiving  less  than  K6  may 
well  be  promoted  and  transferred  to  the  extension  class  without  causing 
salary  inequalities  and  without  improper  use  of  funds  appropriated.) 

4.  That  in  all  feasible  cases  new  third  and  fourth  grades  be  opened 
in  old  schools. 

5.  That  the  general  lines  of  extension  work  include — 

a.  The  continuance  of  classes  that  would  necessarily  be  closed  were  it  not  for  additional  aid. 

b.  The  reopening:  of  classes  closed  for  lack  of  funds. 

c.  The  opening  of  classes  where  buildings  and  sites  are  available. 

d.  The  giving:  of  first  choice  in  the  expenditures  for  sites  and  buildings  to  those  barrios 
and  municipalities  which  make  the  best  offers  of  assistance. 

e.  The  securing  of  standard  desks  as  rapidly  as  possible  so  as  to  seat  all  pupils. 

The  distribution  of  funds  for  intermediate  education  was 
made  in  three  allotments.  The  first  allotment  was  exactly  equal 
to  the  amount  made  available  as  intermediate  aid  plus  the  amount 
collected  in  tuition  fees  during  the  school  year  1918-19.  The 
second  allotment  was  made  to  correct  irregularities  resulting 
from  the  first  allotment.  The  third  allotment^  was  for  the 
expansion  of  intermediate  education  by  providing,  as  far  as 
possible,  additional  grades  and  classes  where  they  are  most 
needed  and  to  furnish  required  equipment  in  old  schools. 

The  distribution  of  the  first  and  the  second  allotments  were 
made  by  this  Office,  and  the  division  superintendents  were  given 
no  discretionary  powers  in  regard  to  them.  The  distribution  of 
of  the  third  allotment  was  left  to  division  superintendents  with 
the  provision  that  they  make  sure — 

1.  That  all  gnrades  or  classes  established  be  made  permanent  additions 
to  the  school  system. 

2.  That  no  class,  grade,  or  grades  be  established  which  cannot  be  main- 
tained under  the  same  conditions  of  enrolment  and  funds  in  future  years. 

3.  That  no  class,  grade,  or  grades  be  established  without  being  equipped 
for  carrying  out  the  course  of  study  for  such  class,  g^ade,  or  g^rades. 

4.  That  if  the  class,  grrade,  or  grades  should  be  opened  in  a  rented 
building,  plans  be  made  to  secure  at  an  early  date  satisfactory,  perma- 
nent government-owned  quarters. 

*  The  third  allotment  was  made  on  the  basis  of  intermediate  enrolment 
of  September,  1918. 
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Provincial  support  of  education  continues  to  be  uncertain  and 
in  a  measure  unsatisfactory.  Some  provincial  boards  are  liberal, 
while  others  are  parsimonious.  But  on  the  whole  no  large 
amount  of  interest  is  taken  in  providing  for  the 
^'^^^^support  ^**^^  needs  of  the  provincial  schools,  and  as  a  rule 
school  officials  do  not  know  how  to  plan  provincial 
school  work  from  year  to  year  because  they  cannot  depend  def- 
initely on  revenues  for  provincial  school  support.  As  men- 
tioned on  another  page,  the  provincial  school  expenditures  for 
the  fiscal  year  1919  were  undoubtedly  larger  than  those  of  any 
previous  year,  but  the  rapid  growth  of  the  needs  of  provincial 
schools  has  far  exceeded  this  comparatively  small  increase.  In 
1918  the  net  provincial  school  expenditures  amounted  to  "PTIS,- 
614.G3,  which  is  an  increase  of  1^284,596.43  over  the  net  ex- 
penditures for  1917.  The  gross  provincial  school  expenditures 
for  1918  amounted  to  =F974,764.63,  but  as  ^=259,150  of  this 
amount  came  from  Insular  funds  allotted  as  aid  to  provinces 
and  reported  as  Insular  expenditures  in  1918,  the  real  contri- 
bution of  the  provinces  is  represented  by  the  figure  showing 
the  net  provincial  school  expenditures.  These  provincial  appro- 
priations pay  partly  for  the  construction  of  buildings  and  the 
acquisition  of  equipment;  and  partly  for  the  operation  and  the 
maintenance  of  school  plants,  including  wages  of  janitors  and 
laborers,  the  purchase  of  janitors'  supplies,  the  upkeep  of  build- 
ings and  grounds,  and  the  provision  of  furniture  and  equip- 
ment. They  also  provide  in  some  measure  for  scholarships  to 
the  higher  Insular  institutions  of  learning ;  for  school  libraries ; 
for  the  furnishing  and  the  maintenance  of  offices  of  division 
superintendents;  and  for  the  employment  of  a  few  special  pro- 
vincial teachers.  The  major  part  of  the  expenses  of  provincial 
schools  is  covered  by  Insular  appropriations. 

The  reassessment  of  real  property  increased  the  amount  of 
municipal  revenues  available  for  school  purposes  in  1918  and 
undoubtedly  did  the  same  in  1919.     However,  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  collection  of  tuition  from  intermediate 
^'^''sippor?^''''^    pupils  and  of  voluntary  contributions  for  oper- 
ating expenses  of  schools  probably  reduced  the 
amount  of  revenues  of  purely  local  origin  for  the  year  1919. 
Municipal  councils  as  a  whole  are  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  schools 
and  are  willing  to  provide  as  liberally  as  possible  from  funds 
available.     The  transfers  from  general  to  school  funds  have  been 
comparatively  large  and  without  them  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  continue  the  schools.     For  1918  the  net  municipal 
school  expenditures  amounted  to  ^4,098,808.01,  which  was  an  in- 
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crease  of  ^484,293.31  over  the  net  expenditures  for  1917.  The 
gross  municipal  school  expenditures  amounted  to  1^5,279,768,42, 
but  as  W,180,950.41  of  this  amount  came  from  Insular  funds 
allotted  as  aid  to  municipalities  and  reported  as  Insular  expendi- 
tures in  1918,  the  real  contribution  from  purely  local  sources 
is  represented  by  the  figure  showing  the  net  municipal  school 
expenditures.  The  gross  expenditures  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: for  administration  and  instruction,  1^4,029,232.62;  for 
maintenance  of  plant  and  equipment,  ^110,284.15;  for  purchase 
of  land  and  construction  of  buildings,  '^939,970.37;  and  for 
purchase  of  equipment,  1^00,271.28.  The  municipal  expendi- 
tures pay  partly  for  the  operation  and  the  maintenance  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  including  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  school  sites, 
the  construction  and  the  equipment  of  school  buildings,  the  sala- 
ries of  municipal  teachers,  the  operation  and  the  maintenance  of 
school  plants,  the  upkeep  of  buildings  and  grounds,  and  the 
provision  of  furniture  and  equipment. 

Although  the  collection  of  voluntary  contributions  for  oper- 
ating expenses  was  discontinued  on  June  1, 1919,  the  total  amount 
of  voluntary  contributions  collected  in  1919  was  greater  than 
voiunury  that  of  any  previous  year.  This  is  explained 
Contribution!  j^y  ^^^  f^^t  that  municipal  councils  and  the  peo- 
ple were  encouraged  to  obtain  more  standard  school  sites  and  to 
construct  more  school  buildings  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  offered  by  the  Government  for  the  extension  of 
elementary  education.  Many  requests  have  been  received  from 
municipal  councils  for  authority  to  collect  and  to  receive  volun- 
tary contributions  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned.  The  total 
of  voluntary  contributions  collected  in  1919  was  1^82,549.58, 
which  when  compared  with  those  collected  in  1918  shows  an 
increase  of  1P65,149.81.  The  assistance  received  by  the  schools 
from  voluntary  contributions  plays  an  important  part  in  munic- 
ipal school  finances  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  school 
sites  and  the  provision  of  buildings  and  equipment  for  elemen- 
tary schools. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  school  financial  system 
as  at  present  constituted  requires  that  the  Insular  Government 
render  financial  assistance  in  all  branches  of  school  work.     The 

Insular  schools  are  supported  entirely  by  the  In- 
Fini^cuf  syrtem   ^"^^^  Govemment.     For  the  provincial,  normal, 

high,  farm,  commercial,  and  trade  scHools,  the 
Insular  Govemment  pays  the  salaries  of  teachers,  the  prov- 
inces provide  the  buildings  and  the  equipment,  and  the  pupils 
furnish  their  own  books.     Schools  offering  the  primary  and  the 
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intermediate  courses  are  supported  largely  by  the  municipalities 
from  local  school  revenues,  but  they  are  given  Insular  aid  in  the 
employment  of  teachers,  in  the  payment  of  current  expenses, 
and  in  the  construction  and  the  equipment  of  buildings.  All 
books  and  supplies  are  furnished  to  primary  pupils  by  the  Insular 
Government  free  of  charge.  The  intermediate  pupils  furnish 
their  own  books  and  some  of  their  supplies.  The  entire  cost 
of  superintendence  and  supervision  of  schools  i9  borne  by  the 
Insular  Government. 

With  the  passage  of  Act  2782,  the  problems  in  connection  with 
the  handling  of  elementary  schools  has  been  solved  for  five  years 
at  least.     But  no  provision  has  been  made  for  the  provincial  high 

schools   and   for  the   provincial    schools    giving 
^h6*8ohooi^Byit^^^  iiormal,   farm,   trade,    and   commercial    courses. 

As  these  schools  are  provincial  schools,  they 
should  be  maintained  by  provincial  governments,  but  since 
provincial  governments  have  done  little  to  support  them,  the 
Insular  Government  has  had  to  keep  them  going  by  meeting 
most  of  the  expenses  in  connection  with  their  operation.  Prog- 
ress in  education,  in  agriculture,  and  in  commerce  requires  that 
these  schools  be  not  only  maintained  but  increased  in  size  and 
number.  Lack  of  funds  makes  it  impossible  (1)  to  maintain 
more  than  one  high  school  in  each  province;  (2)  to  establish,  to 
equip,  and  to  maintain  the  number  of  normal  schools  required; 
(3)  to  operate  farm  and  agricultural  schools  successfully;  (4) 
to  give  adequate  support  to  the  trade  schools,  which  even  now 
are  powerless  to  provide  the  large  number  of  trained  men 
needed  to  meet  the  industrial  demands  of  the  country;  (5)  to 
maintain  more  than  one  commercial  school  for  the  entire  Islands ; 
(6)  to  furnish  adequate  support  to  the  commercial  courses 
which  are  given  in  a  few  high  schools.  To  provide  more  funds 
for  provincial  high  schools  and  for  provincial  vocational  schools 
the  Bureau  some  years  ago  placed  before  the  Legislature  a  bill 
creating  a  provincial  school  fund.  This  much  desired  piece  of 
legislation  has  been  presented  each  succeeding  year.  At  the 
1918  session  in  addition  to  this  bill,  there  was  presented  an 
agricultural-education  bill  and  an  agricultural-normal-education 
bill,  but  neither  of  these  received  approval.  At  the  1919  session, 
a  new  provincial-school-fund  bill  and  the  same  agricultural- 
education  bill  were  presented.  It  is  certainly  hoped  that  some 
sort  of  legislation  will  soon  be  made  to  provide  for  the  founding, 
the  operation,  and  the  maintenance  of  more  provincial  high  and 
vocational  schools. 
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The  school  system  also  needs  another  appropriation  similar 
to  that  carried  in  the  Gabaldon  Act  to  provide  definite  and  per- 
manent building  plans  for  central  and  barrio  schools.  With  the 
operation  of  the  acts  recently  passed  by  the  Legislature  pro- 
viding for  loans  and  for  bond  issues  and  with  a  definite  scheme 
of  Insular  aid  like  that  contained  in  the  Gabaldon  Act,  it  will 
be  possible  to  supply  to  some  extent  the  great  demand  for  per- 
manent school  buildings. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Luther  B.  Bewley 
Director  of  Education 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DIFFERENT 
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PERMANENT  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  COMPLETED 
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APPENDIX  A BrREAr  OF  EDUCATION  FERSONNEIi 

Directing  and  Supervising  Officers 

[December  81.   1919J 

Luther  B.  Bewley,  Director  of  Education  * 
Camilo  Osias,  Second  Assistant  Director  of  Education* 

The  General  Office 

Jose  A.  de  Kastro,  Chief  Clerk  • 

John  W.  Osborn,  Chief  of  the  Academic  Division  * 

Wallace  C.  Magathan,  Superintendent  of  Property  and  Accounts  and  ex 

officio  Chief  of  the  Administrative  Division  * 
North  H.  Foreman,  Superintendent  of  Agn'icultural  Instruction 
Horace  E.  Cutler,  Chief  of  the  Industrial  Division  • 
Kendall  E.  Robinson,  Chief  of  the  Buildings  Division ' 
Mariano  G.  del  Rosario,  Chief  Accountant' 
Alberto  Dalusung,  Property  Officer* 
Jose  Reyes,  Chief  of  Records 

1  Luther  B.  Bewley  was  appointed  Director  of  Education  December  12,  1919.  Mr.  Bewley 
had  been  Acting:  Director  since  July  1,  1919,  at  which  time  Dr.  W.  W.  Marquardt  arave  up 
his  duties  as  Director  of  Education  to  accept  the  appointment  as  Educational  Agent  of 
the   Philippine   Islands   in   the   United   States. 

2  Camilo  Osias  returned  from  the  United  States  July  2,   1919. 
s  Jose  A.  de  Kastro  was  appointed  Chief  Clerk  July  19,  1919. 

*  John  W.  Osborn  left  for  the  United  States  July  8,  1919.  Frank  E.  ViU  was  appointed 
Actinsr   Chief  of  the  Academic   Division   July   12,    1919. 

s  Wallace  C.  Magathan  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Property  and  Accounts  July 
19,  1919,  at  which  time  the  positions  of  Superintendent  of  Accounts  and  Superintendent 
of  Property  were  combined  with  the  administrative  duties  of  the  Chief  Clerkship.  G.  Glenn 
Lyman  was  Superintendent  of  Property  until  July   16.  1919. 

0  Horace  E.  Cutler  left  for  the  United  States  August  26,  1919,  since  which  time  H.  Buffing- 
ton  Atkins  has  been  Acting  Chief  of  the  Industrial  Division. 

7  Kendall  E.  Robinson  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Buildings  Division  September  4,  1919, 
and  left  for  the  United  SUtes  September  8.  1919. 

"Mariano  G.  del  Rosario  was  appointed  Chief  Accountant  January  28,  1919. 

»  Alberto  Dalusung  was  appointed  Property  Officer  January  28,   1919. 
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Superintendenta 


Name 


Province  or  School 


I 


Headquarters 


Frank  L.  Meinke  (Actin^r) 

Thomas  H.  Catsidy 

Gabriel  R.  Maflalac  (Acting)... 

Benito  Paftsrilinan 

H.  M.  Wa«enbla«t 

Frederic  J.  Waters 

Robert  L.  Barron 

Wiley  B.  Beard 

Walter  G.  M.  Buckisch 

Robert  Clauson 

Adam  C.  Derkum 

SamuelJ.  Wriarht 

Luther  Parker  (Actinar) 

Daniel  E.  Clancy  (Actinar) 

James  C.  Scott 

Sylvester  C.  Kelleher  (Acting) 

R.  G.  McLeod 

S.  Colin  Campbell 

Geo.  R.  Summers  (Acting) 

Justo  Ramos  (Actingr) 

Ralph  F.  Rawson  (Acting) 

Ralph  H.  Worsley  (Actinar) 

Lewis  P.  Willis  (Actinar) 

Roy  D.  Bennett  (Acting) 

Jacob  A.  Robbins  (Actinar) 

JohnC.  Early 

Charles  S.  Crowther  (Actinar). - 

Roy  K.  Gilmore 

Edward  J.  Murphy 

Charles  W.  Rummell  (ActinK)  . 
Q.San  Buenaventura  (Actinar) - 

B.  Fielden  Nutter  (Actinar) 

Geo.  W.  Satterthwaite .. 

Charles  A.  Blue  (Actinar) 

Arthur  G.  Spiller 

Gilberts.  Perez 

Candido  M.  Alcazar  (Actinar)  -- 

Antonio  Nera  ( Actingr) 

Miss  Anna  M.  Donaldson 

Frank  W.  Cheney 


Carl  Rydell 

Kilmer  O.  Moe  . 
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Mountain 
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Romblon 

Samar . 

Sorsoffon 

Suriffao 

Tarlac 

Tayabas 

Union 

Zambales 

Philippine  Normal  School 

Philippine  School  of  Arts  and 

Trades 

Philippine  Nautical  School 

Central     Luzon     Aarricultural 

School 


Banarued 

Albay 

San  Joee 

Balanera 

Batanaras 

TaRbilaran 

Malolos 

Tuarueararao 

Naara 

Capiz 

Cavite 

Cebu 


Viaran 

Iloilo 

Ilaaran 

Santa  Cruz 

Tacloban 

Manila 

Calapan 

Ca^ayan 

Baaruio 

Cabanatuan 

Bayombonar 

Bacolod 

Dumaaruete 

Cuyo 

San  Fernando 

Linsrayen 

Pasiar 

Romblon 

Catbaloaran 

Sorsoaron 

Suriarao 

Tarlac 

Lucena 

San  Fernando 

Iba 

Manila 

Manila 
Pasay.  Rizal 

Mufloz,  Nueva  Ecija 


Hetid  Teacher 


Name 


Osmundo  S.  de  Castro  (Actinar)  - 


Province 


Headquarters 


BaUnes Basco 


Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu 
Carl  M.  Moorb,  Department  Superintendent,  Zamboanga 

Division  Superintendents 


Name 

Province 

Headquarters 

Frank  P.  Low  (Acting) 

Aarusan ._ 

Bukidnon 

Bertram  S.  Ten  Hagen  (Actinar) -- 

Malaybalay 
Cotabato 

Arthur  E.  Harpst 

Cotabato 

Vernon  D.  Gibson  (Actinar) 

Davao 

Davao 

Ralph  E.  Spencer  (Actinar) 

Lanao 

Camp  Keithley 
Jolo 

Jesse  W.  Light 

Sulu 

John  J.  Hefflnafton                            

Zamboanga 

Zamboanga 
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PrincipaU  of  Insular  Schools 

Charles  T.  Dodrill,  Philippine  School  of  Commerce,  Manila. 
Miss  Delight  Rice,  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Manila. 

Superintendents  on  Special  Assignments 

Thomas  J.  McQuaide,  Superintendent  of  Private  Schools. 

George  C.  Kindley,  Camarines  Ag^ricultural  School. 

Charles  E.  Hoye  (Assistant),  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School. 

Division  Superintendents  on  Leave  in  the  United  States 

H.  A.  BoRDNER  left  Manila  March  10,  1919. 

Andrew  W.  Cain  left  the  division  of  Pangasinan  November  10,  1919. 
0.  H.  Charles  left  the  division  of  Bohol  May  15,  1919. 
Benjamin  Levin  left  the  division  of  Ilocos  Norte  October  17,  1919. 
Leodbgario  Victorino  (pensionado  to  the  United  States)  left  the  division 
of  Mindoro  July  9,  1919. 

separations  and  dates  effective 
Division  Superintendents 

John  C.  Barney  (Acting)  resigned  from  the  superintendency  of  the 
Mountain  Province  October  5,  1919. 

William  S.  Fickes  resigned  from  the  superintendency  of  Cavite  December 
7,  1919. 

Jean  B.  Graham  resigned  from  the  superintendency  of  Samar  March  31, 
1919. 

Olaf  C.  Hansen  resigned  from  the  General  Office  May  5,  1919. 

F.  E.  Hemenway,  from  the  superintendency  of  Capiz;  died  May  3,  1919. 

Artie  A.  House  resigned  from  the  superintendency  of  Misamis  November 
30,  1919. 

Lloyd  G.  Kirby  resigned  from  the  superintendency  of  Zamboanga  Novem- 
ber 15,  1919. 

HoNORio  PoBLADOR  was  transferred  November  1,  1919,  from  the  superin- 
tendency of  Union  to  the  Bureau  of  Dependent  Children. 

Christian  A.  Skattebol  resigned  from  the  superintendency  of  the  Moun- 
tain Province  January  20,  1919. 

Henry  C.  Stanton  resigrned  from  the  superintendency  of  Davao  June  23, 
1919. 

Alexander  M.  Wiley  resigned  from  the  superintendency  of  Isabela  Decem- 
ber 25,  1919. 
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APPENDIX   B LEGISLATION 

AGRICULTURAL-EDUCATION   BILL 

Fifth  Philippine  Legislature  \ 
First  Session  j 

House  of  Representatives 

Introduced  by  Representative  Alejandro  de  Guzman 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION;  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  COOPERATION  WITH  THE 
PROVINCES  IN  THE  PROMOTION  OF  SUCH  EDUCATION  IN 
AGRICULTURE  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS;  AND  TO  APPRO- 
PRIATE MONEY  AND  REGULATE  ITS  EXPENDITURE. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  Phil- 
ippines in  Legislature  assembled  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same: 
Section  1.  There  is  hereby  annually  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sums  provided  in  sections 
2,  3,  and  4  of  this  Act,  to  be  expended  as  hereinafter  provided  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Education  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  provinces  in  the  estab- 
lishment, in  the  equipment,  and  in  the  operation  of  provincial  agricultural 
schools  and  for  the  preparation  within  the  Philippine  Islands  of  supervisors 
of  agricultural  projects  and  of  teachers  for  agricultural  schools. 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  provinces  in  the 
establishment  and  in  the  development  of  provincial  agricultural  schools 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  available  on  the  first 
day  of  January  for  the  fiscal  year  of  nineten  hundred  and  twenty  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  fifty  thousand  pesos  (^250,000),  and  an  equal  amount 
annually  thereafter  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  years:  Providedy  That 
the  allotment  of  funds  to  any  province  shall  be  fifty  thousand  pesos 
(^50,000)  for  each  agricultural  school  to  be  established,  equipped,  or 
operated  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  no  province  shall  receive  aid 
for  more  than  two  schools,  thereby  making  the  maximum  allotment  for  any 
one  province  one  hundred  thousand  pesos   (?=100,000). 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  provinces  in  equipping 
and  in  operating  agricultural  schools,  there  shall  be  available  for  the  use 
of  the  provinces  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  thirty-first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pesos  (M00,000) ; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  . 
twenty-one,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  pesos  (M00,000) ;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  December  thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  and  annually  thereafter,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  pesos 
(f*=400,000).  Said  sums  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  on  the  first  day 
of  January  of  each  year  and  shall  be  allotted  annually  to  the  provinces  in 
proportion  to  the  provincial  funds  provided  for  the  agricultural  schools ' 
receiving  aid  from  this  Act,  alloting  one  peso  for  each  peso  of  provincial 
money  provided  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  allotment  is  made:  Pro- 
videdy  That  the  alloment  of  funds  to  any  province  shall  be  not  less  than  a 
minimum  of  five  thousand  pesos  (M,000)   nor  greater  than  a  maximum  of 
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fifteen  thousand  pesos  (f^  15,000)  for  any  fiscal  year  for  each  agrricultural 
school  established,  equipped,  or  operated  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 
And  provided  further,  That  the  funds  thus  appropriated  and  allotted  shall 
accrue  to  a  special  provincial  fund  in  each  province  to  be  known  as  the 
"Provincial  School  Fund,"  from  which  disbursement  shall  be  made  upon 
vouchers  duly  approved  by  the  division  superintendent  of  schools  or  his 
representative. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  training  within  the  Philippine  Islands  super- 
visors of  agrricultural  projects  and  teachers  of  agricultural  schools  provided 
for  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  December  thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pesos  (1^100,000)  to 
establish  scholarships.  These  scholarships  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Director  of  Education,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  appointments  to  scholarships  shall  be  made  by  him  or  his 
representatives  in  a  manner  best  suited  to  the  promotion  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Each  recipient  of  a  scholarship  shall  be  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment of  traveling  expenses  from  place  of  residence  to  place  where  they  are 
to  receive  training  on  appointment  and  return  from  the  place  in  which  they 
receive  training  to  their  respective  stations  on  completion  of  the  course 
specified  and  while  pursuing  the  course  of  instruction  shall  be  entitled  to 
subsistence  and  other  living  expenses.  All  such  expenditures  shall  be 
payable  from  the  sum  thus  appropriated. 

Sec.  5.  Each  scholarship  appointee  shall  sign  an  agreement  to  return, 
upon  the  completion  of  the  prescribed  course  of  instruction,  to  his  own 
province  or  to  such  other  province  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  appointee 
and  the  Director  of  Education  and  to  serve  as  a  teacher  in  an  agricultural 
school  or  as  a  supervisor  of  agricultural  projects  during  a  period  of  time 
equal  to  that  employed  in  study  under  the  privileges  hereof. 

Sec.  6.  That  in  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  appropriations  herein 
provided,  the  provincial  board  of  any  province  shall  guarantee  to  annually 
include  in  the  provincial  budget  an  appropriation  from  provincial  funds 
for  each  school  established  a  sum  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  minimum 
amount  provided  for  in  section  3  of  this  Act,  and  shall  secure  for  the  school 
a  suitable  tract  of  land  acceptable  to  the  Director  of  Education  and  shall 
agree  to  meet  such  other  requirements  as  may  be  specified  by  the  Director 
of  Education  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  7.  Any  province  accepting  the  benefits  of  either  or  both  of  the 
respective  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  not  be  deprived  for  any  year 
of  the  regular  annual  assistance  as  long  as  the  conditions  prescribed  in 
this  Act  are  fully  met  by  the  province:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Public  Instruction  may  refuse  to  release  the  aid  alloted  if  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  province  is  not  using,  or  preparing  to  use,  the  money  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Schools  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  Act  shall  be  administered 
and  conducted  as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  in  conformity  with 
the  School  Law. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 
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COMPULSORY-EDUCATION    BILL 

Fifth  Philippine  Legislature  \ 
First  Session  J 

House  of  Representatives 

Introduced  by 

AN  ACT  PROVIDING  FOR  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  OF  CHIL- 
DREN OF  SCHOOL  AGE  IN  THE  SPECIALLY  ORGANIZED 
PROVINCES  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Phil- 
ippines in  Legislature  assemhledf  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same  : 
Section  1.  Compulsory  education:  duties  of  parents  or  guardians. — It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  parent  or  other  person  having  in  his  custody  or 
possession  any  child  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  thirteen  years  of 
agre,  to  require  the  attendance  of  such  child  at  a  public  school  during  the 
established  school  hours  of  each  of  its  regular  sessions,  except  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases: 

1.  When  the  child  is  disqualified  for  attendance  at  school  by  reason  of  physical  infirmity 
or  mental  incapacity. 

2.  When  the  child  is  In  regular  attendance  at  a  parochial  school,  or  at  a  private  school 
which  has  been  formally  recognized  as  a  school  by  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

8.  When  the  child  resides  at  a  distance  of  more  than  three  kilometers  from  a  public 
schoolhouse  except  when  it  is  evident  that  the  parent  or  the  guardian  who  has  been  living 
within  this  limit  has  moved  to  territory  outside  of  this  limit  in  order  to  exempt  the 
children  in  their  charge  from  the  operation  of  this  Act. 

4.  When,  after  due  application,  entrance  to  the  proper  public  school  has  been  denied  the 
child  by  the  teacher  in  charge  by  reason  of  lack  of  accommodations,  or  for  other  sufficient 
reason,  until  such  time  as  such  teacher  in  charge  shall  notify  the  parent  or  person  having 
the  custody  of  the  child  that  he  is  prepared  to  admit  the  child  to  school. 

5.  When  the  child  through  misconduct  or  otherwise,  has  been  denied  the  privilege  of 
attendance  at  the  public  schools,  during  such  time  as  the  disqualification  shall  remain 
effective. 

Sec.  2.  Penalty, — A  parent  or  other  person  having  the  custody  of  a  child 
who  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  three  pesos  and  not  more  than  thirty  pesos.  The  burden 
of  proof  shall  rest  upon  the  accused  in  every  case  to  show  that  the  absence 
complained  of  is  excused  by  reason  of  any  of  the  exceptions  mentioned  in 
the  next  preceding  section.  The  written  certificate  of  the  teacher  in  charge 
of  a  public  school  that  any  child  has  been  absent  during  any  of  the  school 
hours  of  a  regular  session,  or  that  any  child  is  not  in  attendance  at  such 
school,  shall,  when  filed  with  the  court  having  jurisdiction  over  the  case, 
constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of  such  facts. 

Sec.  3.  Municipal  councily  duties. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  municipal 
council  of  each  mimicipality  to  provide  by  ordinance  for  the  preparation 
each  year  of  a  list  of  all  children  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  thirteen 
years  of  age,  residing  within  a  radius  of  three  kilometers  from  any  public 
school,  together  with  the  names  of  the  parents  or  other  persons  having 
the  custody  of  such  children.  When  such  lists  shall  have  been  completed, 
the  municipal  secretary  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the  proper  list  to  the 
teacher  in  charge  of  each  public  school  within  the  municipality.  The  orig- 
inal lists  shall  be  placed  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  municipal  secretary. 
The  lists  shall  be  completed  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  of  each  year. 
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Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  extend  to  the  specially  organized 
provinces  of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  the  Mountain  Province,  Mindoro,  Palawan, 
Batanes,  and  the  provinces  of  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu. 

Sec.  5.  All  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  its  approval 

HOUSE  BILL   NO.    205 

Fifth  Philippine  Legislatlre  1 
First  Session  J 

House  of  Representatives 

Introduced  by  Representatives  Alonso  and  Briones 

AN  ACT  AMENDING  ARTICLE  TWO  THOUSAND  ONE  HUNDRED 
ELEVEN  OF  ACT  NUMBERED  TWO  THOUSAND  SEVEN  HUN- 
DRED ELEVEN  KNOWN  AS  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  CODE, 
WHICH  PROVIDES  FOR  THE  CREATION  OF  A  PROVINCIAL 
SCHOOL  FUND  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Phil- 
ippines in  Legislature  assembled  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same: 
Section  1.  Section  2111  of  the  Administrative  Code  is  hereby  amended 

so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2111:  Provincial  General  Fund, — All  provincial  moneys  in  th«  provincial  treasury 
which  are  not  lawfully  dedicated  or  reserved  for  some  particular  use  shall  constitute  the 
general  fund  and  shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  obligations  not  chanreable  to  other 
funds,  thousrh  transfers  of  moneys  therefrom  to  other  funds  of  the  province  may  be  made 
by  proper  appropriation  for  its  augmentation  and  use:  Providtd,  That  the  provincial 
treasurer  shall  lay  aside  every  year  16  per  cent  of  the  general  fund,  the  same  to  constitute 
the  "Provincial  School  Fund."  This  fund  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  division 
superintendent  of  schools  and  shall  be  utilised  at  his  discretion  for  the  maintenance  of  high 
and  trade  schools  and  agricultural  schools  which  may  be  established. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  approval. 
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No.  17. — Garden  Days 

A    table    showing,    by    divisions    and    for    the    Islands,    the    number    of 
garden  days  for  the  school  year  1918-19. 


Number 
of  Gar- 


of  Pupils  of  Farm- 
DivUlon  ^^'^JC-  Exhibit-     ers  Ex- 

"®'°  ucts       Products 


Number  of  Garden  Days  at  Which  Other 
Number    Number  Bureaus,  Orfranizations.  or  Firms  Were 


Represented  with  Booths 


Bureau 
of  Aarri- 
culture 


Bureau 
of  For- 
estry 


Bureau       Other 
of  Health   Bureaus 


Manila.. 

Abra 

Albay... 
Antique. 
Bataan . . 


Batanes... 
Batansras  . 
Bohol  .1... 
Bulacan... 
Casrayan  .. 


Camarines  . 

Capiz 

Cavite 

Cebu 

C.L.  A.  S.i. 


1 
22 
21 
14 
10 


757 
1.220 
4.864 
3.387 

613 


304 
1.413 
1.154 

112 


-I- 


97 
28 
37 

71 
37 
18 
80 


5.059 
8.733 
6,603 
7.759 

6.600 
6.188 
2.010 
11.368 


927 

4,603 

456 

379 


235 
1.373 


I  locos  Norte . 
Ilocos  Sur... 

lloilo 

Isabela 

Lacuna 


Ley te 

Mindoro 

Misamis     

Mountain 

Nueva  Ecija  . 


Nueva  Vizcaya  ..  .. 
Occidental  Negrros . 
Oriental  Neerros  ... 

Palawan 

Pampangra 

Panfirasinan 

Rizal 

Romblon 

Samar 

SorsofiTon 


Surigrao  ... 
Tarlac  .... 
Tayabas  .. 

Union 

Zambales 


Normal  School. 


Total. 


Mindanao  and  Sulu: 

Asrusan 

Bukidnon 

Cotabato     

Davao 

Lanao 


Sulu 

Zamboansra  . 


16 
29 
26 
13 
35 

87 
2 
19 
11 
23 

6 
27 
31 
10 
22 

62 
28 
25 
76 
35 

15 
25 
61 
14 
14 

1 


2.111 
2,711 
2.560 
1,515 
6.216 

4,636 

1.015 

985 

670 

1,961 

864 
6,166 
4,643 

473 
4.013 

9.656 
6.488 
2.715 
5.200 
6.140 

1,381 
2.892 
8.938 
5,916 
2.323 

215 


263 
1,092 
288 
161 
644 

647 
85 

368 
79 

202 

639 
275 
427 
316 

204 

1.616 
301 
352 

1,320 
863 

164 
462 
2,609 
646 
752 


1 

12 
2 
2 
3 

1 
2 
2 
2 


1.166       165.233         26,902 


96 


21 

1,213 

3 

62 

22 

199 

3 

839 

14 

839 

2 

518 

68 
620 


124 
336 


26 


7 
11 


85 


17 


Grand  total  . 


1,230       168,903         28.081 


26 


89 


2 
21 


^  Central   Luzon    Agrricultural   School. 

While  there  were  fewer  garden-day  celebrations  during  1918-19,  the 
number  of  pupils  who  exhibited  products  at  these  celebrations  increased 
by  16,834.  The  number  of  farmers  who  exhibited  products  at  these  cele- 
brations decreased  by  11,009. 
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No.   18. — Nurseries 

A  table  showing,  by  divisions  and  for  the  Islands,  the  number  of  trees 
and  plants  in  school  nurseries,  and  the  number  distributed  during  the 
school  year  1918-19. 


iNurBericB 

NumlierofSrhool.    J*         tJi       "S  3  J  S  « 

with  Nur«.'rie»       £&       £&       ctjS  E< 

^1     'T'S     lis  tl 


I- 


Division 


U    Q    U 


Manila 

Abra 19 

Albay •  19       4 

Antique.. 16 

Bataan 14       2 

Batanes 

Batanaras 91 

Bohol 16 

Bulacan 15 

Canrayan 53 

Camarines 3? 

Capiz 55 

Cavite   .     5 

Cebu 125 

C.  L.  A.S.i . 

I  locos  Norte 10 

Ilocos  Sur 11 

lloilo  ... 17 

Isabela  12 

Lacuna 8 

Leyte 35 

Mindoro 12 

Misamis 

Mountain 4 

Nueva  Ecija 2 

Nueva  Vizcaya  -  - 20 

Occidental  NcKros 31 

Oriental  NesrroB 8 

Palawan 6 

PampanRa 2 

Panfirasinan 43     21 

Rizal   4 

Romblon 

Samar 

Sorsosron  1 

Surigrao 1 

Tarlac 40 

Tayabas  41      14 

Union   40 

Zambales 39 

Normal  School 


Total 876 


Mindanao  and  Sulu: 

ARUsan 4 

Bukidnon 20 

Cotabato    3 

Davao 23 

Lanao 10 

Sulu 

Zamboan^a 


108   76.532   33,448  34.647   606,267   86,929   68.616   64,487 


5 
21 

3 
24 
10     2.345 

1 


215 


,6(K» 
679 


60       1,936         841      1.802 


160 


100  1.000 
87  72 
500  2.280 


646 

725 

2.290 


32  10   20,840 

140  148     2. 102 

200  280     2, 060 

250 


Grand  total .936   232       4    1,172   81.271   34,236   38,049   511,163   88,392   60.866   79,089 


^  Central    Luzon    Af^ricultural    School. 


During  1918-19  there  were  29  less  school  nurseries  in  operation  than 
during  1917-18.  Fewer  fruit  trees  were  distributed  during  1918-19,  but 
the  total  number  of  other  trees  distributed  was  greater.  Pupils  planted 
many  more  trees  at  home  during  1918-19  than  during  1917-18. 
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No.  24. — Insular  Aid  for  School-Building  Conatmction 

A  table  showing,  by  divisions  and  for  the  Islands,  the  Insular  aid  granted 
for  the  construction  of  municipal,  provincial,  and  Insular  school  build- 
ings.    (December  31,  1919.) 

Municipal  School  Buildinirs              ,.       .     .  ,           .        .  «,      .  * 

Provincial           Insular  Total  for 

Division                r-.K-i^^^                                                            School              School  All  School 

Aid            Other  Aid       Total  Aid        Buildings  Buildings  Buildings 

Manila - P163.846.86  P153.846.86 PI. 514. 000. 00  PI, 667. 846. 86 

Abra P6.000.00  23.000.00  28,000.00       P20.000.00 48.000.00 

Albay ;     123,454.99  51.000.00  174,4M.99         68,000.00    242,464.99 

Antique i      32,000.00  21,000.00  63,000.00         13.600.00    66,500.00 

Bataan 16,360.00  25.000.00  41,360.00          6.000.00' 47,360.00 

Batanes 14.900.45          7.000.00'  21.900.45  5,000.00  26,900.46 

Batan^as  118,804.86  111.000.00  229,804.86  63.000.00  292.804.86 

Bohol   91.708.35  36.000.00  127,708.35  74,500.00  202,208.85 

Bulacan 95,914.30  95,900.00  191,814.30  21,378.74  213.193.04 

Caifayan 34.690.00  41,600.00  76.190.00  45.000.00  121,190.00 


Camarines... 

Capiz 

Cavite 

Cebu 

Ilocos  Norte  . 

Ilocos  Sur  . 


52.136.80  41,000.00  93,136.80  63.000.00  156.136.80 

63.625.57  26,000.00  88,626.57  79,590.00 168,116.57 

84,182.00  80,600.00  164,782.00  21,676.00  186,357.00 

123,862.84  92.500.00  216.362.84  307. 000. 00 523,862.84 

80.160.05  55.000.00  135,160.05  252.000.00 3&7.1€0.05 


....       82.620.26  50.273.14  132.793.39  37.000.00 169.793.39 

Iloilo 89.581.45  5.600.00  95,081.45  173.517.32    268,598.77 

Isabela    19,000.(K)  35,0(K).00  64,000.00  36.000.00    ... 89.000.00 

LajTuna  ^     133,975.07  75,127.08  209,102.10  56,000.00    265,102.10 

Leyte --     201,237.66  76,000.00  277,237.65  64,500.00    341,737.65 

Mindoro 28.101.00  26.000.00  54.101.00  55.500.00    109.601.00 

Misamis .-. 26,590.00  53.000.00  79,690.00  22.000.00    101.690.00 

Mountain   10.000.00  127,189.72  137,189.72  107,000.00  257,616.00  601,805.74 

Nueva  Ecija  68.987.18  39,650.00  108.637.18  59,000.00  194,066.64  361.703.82 

NuevaVizcaya 25,300.00  91.360.00  116.650.00  39,000.00    155.650.00 

Occidental  NeKros-.j      83.666.66  45,500.00  129.166.66  14.600.00    143.666.66 

Oriental  NeKros  ....        39.997.94  21.400.00  61.397.94  61.000.00    122.397.94 

Palawan -        14.974.55  6.500.00  21,474.55  5,200.00    26.674.55 

Pampantfa 95,100.00  101,500.00  196,600.00  43,985.28    240,585.28 

Pangasinan 122,746.23  67,000.00  189,745.23  28,000.00 217,745.23 

Rizal  -. 62,644.81  46,800.00  109,444.81  17.252.75  207,500.00  334,197.56 

Romblon - 16,000.(X)  11,000.00  26,0(J0.00  18.000.00    44.000.00 

Samar    85.426.21  42.000.00  127.426.21  94,000.00 221.426.21 

Sorsogon 70.672.82  10.43:3.83  81.106.65  30.021.23 111.127.88 

Surigao 67.567.60  18,000.00  85.567.50  17,500.00    103,067.60 

Tarlac ..-.      100,357.02  41,000.00  141,357.02  47.793.03 189,150.05 

Tayabas 81,924.41  75,446.00  157,370.41  64.907.06    222,277.47 

Union.. 68,400.00  64.000.00  132.400.00  51,000.00 183,400.00 

Zambales ...       35,383.50  36,000.00  71,383.50  24,000.00    96.383.50 

Mindanao  and  Sulu: 

ARusan 77,450.00  77,450.00  1,500.00 78.950.00 

Bulcidnon_ --.  54.650.00  54.660.00  4,200.00 68.850.00 

Cotabato 5.000.00    5.00').00  40.500.00    45.500.00 

Davao 25.000.00 25.000.00  31.070.00    66.070.00 

Lanao ...         5.000.00  45,000.00  50,000.00  5,000.00    55,000.00 

Sulu--- .-.-       25,000.00  20,480.00  45,480.00  40.000.00 85.480.00 

Zamboan^a 15.000.00  134.000.00  149.000.00  49.730.00  60,000.00  258,730.00 

MiscellaneouB 4.546.54    4,546.64 4,646.54 

Total.... 2,645,400.00  2,366,596.68   5,001,996.58  2.377.220.41  2,233,182.66     9,612,399.65 

Insular    school    buildings    include    the    Philippine  Normal    School,    the 

Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  the  Bagruio  Industrial  School,  the 

Philippine  Nautical  School,  and  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
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No.  25. — Total  Expenditures  for  School  Purposes 


1»|K 


I 


IncrcMite  ( i  ) 
Decrease  (— ) 


Insular  expenditures  for  salaries,  waj^res.  and  con- 
tintrent: 

Acts  2785  and  2727 .       P7,  832. 328.  (X)  ' 

Emerirency  Board  allotraent 21.876.00 

Balance    forwarded    from    fiscal 
year  1918  12.383.26; 


Reversion  of  unexpended  appro- 
priation  

Net  income  automatically  revert- 
ed to  the  Insular  Treasury 


140.  552. 80 


Net  expenditure 

Barrio,     central,    intermediate,    and    farm  school  , 

buiidingrs.  Act  2736 

Provincial  school  buildings.  Act  2736 

Manila  High  School,  Act  2736 

BuildinRs    and    sites,     normal    schools.    Act    2786 

(P150.000).  Act  2786  (P350.000) 

BuiidinKs.  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School,  Act 

2731  (P75 4. 41),  Act  2786  (P29. 893. 66) 

Irrigation.  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School,  Act 

2733  (P3, 355. 75).  Act  2786  (P17, 006. 60) 

Construction  of  two  cottatres,  BaRuio,  Act  2736 

Construction  of  dormitory  and  trarage.  BaRuio.  Act 

2736 

Purchase  and  improvement  of  necessary  land  for 

the  Philippine  Nautical  School,  Act  2736    

Purchase  and  improvement  of  necessary  land  for 

the  Philippine    Normal    School    and    Philippine 

School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  Act  2736 

Extension  of  free   elementary    instruction    to    all 

children  of  school  asre.  Act  2782 ' 

Buildings,  central  and  barrio  schools.  Act  2786  

Buildinjrs,  higrh  schools,  Act  2786 

BuildinRTs,  sites,  and  irrigration,  agrricultural  schools,  > 

Act  2786 

Completion  of  school  buildin^rs.  Act  2786    .      

Buildingrs    and   sites.     non-Christian    and    special 

provinces.  Act  2786 

Construction   of  schoolhouse  in  the  barrio  of  San 

Nicolas,   municipality  of  Bulacan.  Bulacan,  to  be 

dedicated    to    the    memory  of  M.  H.  del   Pilar,  : 

Act2794.. 


I 


P7. 866. 586. 26       l»5. 445. 202. 33  |   ^fZ,  421. 383. 98 


141,048.06 

7.725.638.20 

27,000.00 
50.000.00 
100,000.00 

600,000.00 

30,647.97  j 

20,862.35  i 
6.527.03  ; 

7,314.91  i 

20,740.20 


719.26  I 

736.000.00  ' 
804,600.00  ' 
190,000.00  j 

106,000.00 
200.000.00 

I 

60,000.00  ' 


16.000.00  ! 


Total  Insular ...   

Provincial  expenditures  for  school  purposes  (191h) 

(1917) 

Municipal  expenditures  for  school  purposes  (1918) 

(1917) 


10.087,449.92 

716,614.63 

4,098,808.01 


ToUl  government  funds  !     14, 901, 872. 66 

In  addition,  voluntary  contributions 682,649.68 

Total  expenditures  for  education ... 

Expenditure  for  education  per  capita  of  population 
(10,350.640) 

Cost  of  education  per  pupil  based  on  average 
monthly  enrolment  (569,  744)  (569,475)         


105.660.99'  H  36,497.07 

5.339.661.84  I     -^  2, 885. 8M.  86 

i 


6, 067, 277. 88  I      ^  4, 020, 172. 69 

481.018.20  j         1 284, 696. 48 

3,614,614.70  1         4  484.298.81 


10.112.810.23 
617.899.77 


M  4,789.012.88 
-^66,149.81 


15.584.422.14 

10.730.210.00  1 

+4,854.212.14 

=.^^-r                      ==~, 

^=^="* -' •=^=^  =-^= , 

1.506  i 

1.036 

-f.469 

27.353  ! 

18.842  ' 

f8.611 
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No.  26. — Operation  Statement  for  1919 
Exhibit  A. — Balance  Sheet.  December  si,  1919 

December  31— 
1910  191H 


Increase   (^) 
Decrease  (— ) 


ASSETS 

Fixed  property: 

Land P635.987.77  P614.528.31  4  P21.459.46 

Public  works  and  improvements  1,784.081.92  1.724,171.91  +  59.910.01 

Equipment 560.055.14  511.402.40  f  48.662.74 


Total  fixed  property 2.980,124.83,      2,850,102.62         -^^  130,022.21 


Working  assets: 

Supplies  and  materials... 193,771.09  239,729.89  —  45,958.80 

Salesstock 166,382.46  163,224.13  -f  3,158.38 

Work  in  process 7.192.76  6,207.16  +  985.60 

Deferred  charges 1,448.19  3,088.51  —  1,646.32 

ToUl  working  assets 368,789.50  412,249.69  —  43,460.19 


Current  assets: 

Accounts  receivable 85,074.77  151,325.61         —    66,250.84 

Cash— 

Intreasury 642.572.49  452,279.11         +190,293.38 

In  hands  of  officers 119.564.62  40,770.88         +     78,798.79 


ToUl  current  assets 847.211.88  644.375.55  202.836.33 


Total  assets 4.196.126.21        3,906,727.86  ^289,398.86 

LIABILITIES 

Capital: 

Fixed  capital  (see  exhibit  B) ...       2.980.124.83         2.860.102.62         4    130.022.21 

Current  capital  (see  exhibit  C) 446,104.64  420,399.62         +     25,706.02 

Total  capital 

Treasury  advances 

Current  liabilities: 

Accounts  payable 

Insurance  reserve 

•Undistributed  collections 

Accrued  leave  payable 

Total  current  liabilities 

Total  liabilities 


3.426.229.47 

3. 270. 502. 24 

-^ 

155. 727. 23 

368, 789. 50 

412.249.69 

- 

43.460.19 

264.614.18 
1,454.79 
3, 449. 70 

100, 868. 88 
98.92 

-f 

+ 
-f 

163. 745. 30 
1.355.87 
3.449  70 

131.5S8.57 

123. 008. 13 

8.580.44 

401, 107. 24 

223, 975. 93 

177.131.31 

4. 196. 126.  21 

3.  906, 727. 86 

-1- 

289. 398. 36 
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No.  26. — Operation  Statement  for  1919 — Continued 
Exhibit  B. — Statement  of  Fixed  Propbkty  Account 


December  31— 
1019  IDIH 


Increase  (-f) 


Decrease  ( 


Balance.  December  31.  1918.  1917 . 
Deduct— 

Inventory  adjustments   .. 


Balance.  December  31.  1918.  1917  as  adjusted. 
Debits: 

Acquisition  by  purchase 

Acquisition  by  interbureau  transfer 

Plant  assets  broujrht  into  account 

Acquisition  by  construction 


Total  debits  and  balances.  December  SI.  1919. 
1918 

Credits: 

Dropped  by  sale 

Dropped  by  interbureau  transfer 

Dropped  by  transfer  to  local  Rovernments 

Losses 

Depreciation  accruals 

Plant  assets  dropped  from  account   (destroyed 

by  fire) 

Ekjuipment  dropped  from  account   (destroyed 

by  fire) 


f2. 850.102. 62      P2. 721. 774. 39         +P128.828.28 
(1.410.36)  (2.864.17)        4       1.563.81 


2.848.692.26        2.718.810.22 


165.183.99 
649.20 


844.22 


8.014.869.67         2.874.689.67 


Total  credits. 


1. 826. 88 
1.747.46 

11.249.66 
5.263.61 

10.623.48 

4.000.00 

144.62 

34. 744. 84 


1.662.27 

202.47 

8.888.17 

11.424.97 

2.424.17 


24.687.06 


Balance,  December  31.  1919,  1918. 


2.980,124.83        2.850.102.62 


+  129.882.04 


166.778.48  f      9.410.51 

65.97  693.28 


344.22 


f    140,280.00 


■^  174.11 

4  1.644.96 

i  2.416.88 

--  6.171.46 

f  8.099.26 

■\  4.0(KI.OO 

-  144.52 

■\  10.2(J7.79 

"hT  180^022.21 


Exhibit  C— Statement  of  Current  Capital  Account  » 


December  31— 
1919  191N 


Increase  (  f ) 
Decrease  (— ) 


Balance,   December  31.  1918 P420.899.62  r5O.773.10       Hr369.626.62 

Credits: 

Allotment  from  public  revenues 10,263,707.74         6.680,071.58       +3,728.686.16 

Receipts  from  operation: 

Sales  income f87.255.37 

Sales  of  fixed  assets 1.75:<.62  89.008.99  63.131.02        f       26,877.97 


Total  balance  and  credits 10.763.116.36 

Reversion  (deduct) 140,652.80 


6.643.976.70       H  4. 119. 140.66 
93.167.78        \       47,386.07 

Total  current  capiUl 10,622,563.66        6,650,807.97       4  4,071,756.68 

Debits:  ^  ~r- ~ 

Total  expense  current  appropriation: 

Net  expense P7, 725, 538.20  i 

Income  reverted  considered  as 

reducing:  expense 140,552.80 

7.866,091.00        6,432,819.07 


Total  expense  miscellaneuos  appropriation 2, 361, 911. 72  , 


727,626.99 


42,488,271.98 
■t  1, 634. 286. 73 


Total  expense 10,228,002.72 

Service  and  miscellaneous  income  (deduct) 61, 643. 81 


6.160.446.06 
30, 036. 71 


4  4,067,557.66 
4       21. 607. 10 


Total  net  expense 10,176,468.91 

Balance,  December  31,  1919  (see  exhibit  A) 446,104.64 


6, 130, 408. 85       4  4. 046, 050. 66 


420,899.62       4-      26,706.02 


^  For  details  see  Exhibits  D  and  E. 
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No.  26. — Operation  Statement  for  1919 — Continued 
Exhibit  D. — Statement  of  Appropriation  Account 


Items 


Fiscal  Year 
1919 


Fiscal  Year 

1918 


I  ncrease  ( -t  ) 
Decrease  (  — ) 


Authorization: 

New  appropriations  for  the  year 

Public-service  appropriation.  1919,  Act  2785, 
1918,  Act  2727 

Emersrency  Board  allotment  for  overdraft 
by  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu 

Reversion  of  authorization  in  excess  of  re- 
quirements  

Appropriation  transferred  to  special  scholar- 
ships, non-Christiun  tribes  from  Act  2727.. 

Indefmite  appropriation.  Act  357 

Appropriation  for  Insular  aid,  barrio,  cen- 
tral, intermediate,  and  farm-school  build- 
ings. Act  2736 .-_. 

Appropriation  for  Insular  school  buildingrs. 
Act  2736 

Appropriation  for  buildinffs  and  sites  non- 
Christian  and  special  provinces.  Act  2736  .. 

Appropriation  for  buildinfirs  and  sites  non- 
Christian  and  special  provinces,  (Trans- 
ferred to  Girls'  Dormitory,  Ba^uio, 
Act  2736) 

Appropriation  for  F^ilipino  Girls*  Dormitory, 
Basruio,  (Transferred  from  buildinsrs  and 
sites,  non-Christian  and  special  provinces, 
Act2736)  

Appropriation  for  Insular  Aid,  Manila  High 
School.  Act  2736 

Appropriation  for  buildings  and  sites,  nor- 
mal schools.  Act  2786 

Appropriation  for  buildings.  Central  Luzon 
Agricultural  School,  Act  2736 

Appropriation  for  irrigation  system.  Central 
Luzon  Agricultural  School,  Act  2736 

Appropriation  for  construction  of  a  school- 
house  in  the  barrio  of  Talaga,  municipali- 
ty of  Tanauan,  Batangas,  Act  2729 

Appropriation  for  construction  of  two  cot- 
tages, Baguio,  Act  2736 

Appropriation  for  construction  of  dormitory 
and  garage.  Baguio,  Act  2736 

Appropriation  for  purchase  and  improve- 
ment of  necessary  lands  for  Philippine 
Nautical  School.  Act  2736 

Appropriation  for  purchase  and  improve- 
ment of  necessary  lands,  Philippine  Nor- 
mal School  and  Philippine  School  of  Arts 
and  Trades,  Act  2736,  (Transferred 
from  Bureau  of  Public  Works) 

Appropriation  for  extension  of  free  elemen- 
tary instruction  to  all  children  of  school 
aRe,  Act 2782 _ 

Appropriation  for  buildings  and  sites,  nor- 
mal school.  Act  2786 

Appropriation  for  buildings,  central  and 
barrio  schools.  Act  2786 

Appropriation  for  buildings,  high  schools. 
Act  2786 

Appropriation  for  buildings,  sites,  and  irri- 
gation, agricultural  schools.  Act  2786 

Appropriation  for  buildings,  sites,  and  irriga- 
tion, agricultural  schools,  (Transferred  to 
buildings  and  irrigation  system,  (Central 
Luzon  Agricultural  School,  Act  2786) 

Appropriation  for  buildings.  Central  Luzon 
Agricultural  School.  (Transferred  from 
buildings,  sites,  and  irrigation,  agricultu- 
ral schools.  Act  2786) 

Appropriation  for  irrigation  system.  Central 
Luzon  Agricultural  School.  (Transferred 
from  buildings,  sites,  and  irrigation,  agri- 
cultural schools.  Act  2786) 

Appropriation  for  completion  of  school  build- 
ings. Act  2786  .- 

Appropriation  for  buildings  and  sites,  non- 
Christian  and  special  provinces.  Act  2786. . 

Appropriation  for  construction  of  a  school - 
house  in  the  barrio  of  San  Nicolas,  munic- 
ipality of  Bulacan.  Bulacan.  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  M.  H.  del  Pilar.  Act 
2794 


P10,263,707.74  P6. 630. 071. 68  I  P3, 723, 636. 16 

7,832,328.00   5,420,150.00  -f  2,412,178.00 

21,875.00  -f    21.875.00 

(496.26) +     (495.26) 


(10,000.00) 
29,021.58 


(10.000.00) 
29.021.58 


250,000.00  -  250,000.00 

200, 000. 00  —  200, 000. 00 

100,000.00  —  100,000.00 

(10,000.00)  -  (10,000.00) 


10,000.00 
100. 000. 00 
300, 000. 00 
80, 000. 00 
20.000.00 

15. 000. 00 
16, 000. 00 
9,900.00 


10, 000. 00 
100.000.00 
300,000.00 
80,000.00 
20.000.00 

15.000.00 
16.000.00 
9,900.00 


50,000.00  —   50,000.00 


100,000.00  . 

735,000.00  . 

400,000.00  . 

400,000.00  . 

800,000.00  . 

200,000.00  . 

(50.000.00)  . 

30.000.00 

20,000.00 

200,000.00 

50,000.00 

15, 000. 00 


+ 

100.000.00 

-f- 

735, 000. 00 

-(- 

400, 000. 00 

+ 

400.000.00 

+ 

300.000.00 

-f- 

200,000.00 

+ 

(50.000.00) 

+ 

30. 000. 00 

-1- 

20. 000. 00 

+ 

200.000.00 

+ 

60.000.00 

15.000.00 
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No.  26. — Operation  Statement  for  1919 — Continued 
Exhibit   D. — Statrmknt  of   Apmopriation    Account — ContinuiMl 


Items 


Fi»calYe«r    !   Fi»cal  Year 
1919  I  1918 


Increase  ( 4 ) 
Decreaae  (— ) 


P420.899.62 
12.S83.26 


27.000.00 
6(».  000. 00 


P60.773.10      f  Me9.e2«.62 

6.030.76      *  6.362.61 

6.660.48  i  -  6.660.48 

I 

768.24  I  —  768.24 

887.26     -  887.28 

88.086.42     -  88.086.42 

t  27. 000. 00 
f  60, 000. 00 


I 


1.006.20      

100. 000. 00 

160.000.00    

754.41        1   -I 

8.356.75    .-  I  4 

16.000.00 j    f 

9.900.00 \   4 

26.000.00    \   4 


1.006.29 

100.000.00 

160.000.00 

764.41 

8.866.76 

16,000.00 

9,900.00 

26.000.00 


25,000.00 ,+        26.000.00 

10. 674, 107. 36       6. 680.  B44. 68      +   4. 093. 262^  68 


Authorization— Continued. 

Appropriation  balances  from  prior  year 

Public-service  appropriation.  1919.  Act  2786. 

1918.  Act  2727 

Appropriation     for    improvement    Insular 

school  sites.  Manila.  Act  2704 

Appropriation  for  buildings.  Central  Luson 

Airricultural  School.  Act  2704 

Appropriation  for  Central  Luzon  Airricultu- 
ral School  irrigation  syiitem.  Act  2704 

Appropriation  for  Philippine  Nautical  School 

site  and  building.  Act  2704 

Appropriation  for  Insular  aid.  barrie.   cen-  t 

tral.  intermediate,  and  farm-school  build-  i 

inirs.  Act  2736 ! 

Appropriation   for  Insular  aid.    provincial 

school  buildinirs.  Act  2786 

Appropriation  for  buildinKs  and  sites,  non-  j 

Christian  and  special  provinces.  Filipino 

Girls'  Dormitory.  Bairuio.  Act  2736        

Appropriation  for  Insular  aid.  Manila  Hitrh  I 

School.  Act  2736.- 

Appropriation  for  buildingrs  and  sites,  nor-  i 

mal  school.  Act  2736  . . 

Appropriation  for  buildinirs.  Central  Luzon  j 

Agricultural  School.  Act  2736 

Appropriation  for  irrigation.  Central  Luzon 

Agricultural  School.  Act  2786 

Appropriation  for  construction  of  two  cot-  | 

Ufces.  BaRuio.  Act  2736 j 

Appropriation  for  construction  of  dormitory  ' 

and  Karacre.  Bafruio,  Act  2736       ! 

Appropriation   for  purchase  and  improve-  : 

ments  of  necessary  lands,  for  the  Philip-  I 

pine  Nautical  School.  Act  2736 j 

Appropriation   for   purchase  and  improve-  I 

ment  of  necessary  lands  for  the  Philippine 

Normal  School  and    Philippine  School  of 

Arts  and  Trades,  Act  2736 

Net  authorizations 

Conversions  and  balances: 

Appropriation  chargres   10, 228.  C02. 72       6,160,445.06+4,067.567.66 

Salaries 2,651.944.11  2, 405. 787. 83      4  246.206.28 

Bonuses... 514,642.42 4  614,642.42 

Wajres 71,415.36  51.108.62       I  20,806.84 

Travel  expense  of  personnel 271,418.65  229.437.49      \  41,981.06 

Freight,  express  and  delivery  service 28.460.68  24,601.57      H  8.849.11 

Postal,  telepraph.  telephone,  and  cable  ser- 
vice  - 29.501.96  26,821.77  i   4  2.680.19 

Illumination  and  power  service 8.496.28  8.602.69     -  106.86 

Miscellaneous  service 27.018.92  16.069.96  ,    i  10.948.97 

Rental  of  buildinRs  and  grounds 8,705.00  9,388.49  i  -  6,688.49 

Consumption  of  supplies  and  materials 792, 508. 89  494, 988. 12  ;  4  397, 670. 77 

Printing  and   binding  reports,  documents,  i 

and  publications 14,574.18  14,796.00  !  —  221.87 

Cash    contributions   and   gratuities    (other 

than  to  local  govern  ments) 51,085.68  46,998.90     +  4.086.78 

Travel  expense  of  personnel  not  government  \ 

employees 8,767.71  8.666.08     +  201.68 

Maintenance  and  repair  (contract  payments 

only)-- -- 7.185.18  84.548.86      4  27,868.68 

Purchase  of  equipment 79,872.27  56,147.49      f  28,724.78 

Purchase  of  public  works 85.811.72  99.625.99     -  14,814.27 

Deterioration  of  supplies  and  sales  stock  ...  15, 346. 58  86. 950. 26     —  21, 608. 68 

Extraordinary  losses 157.17  411.60     —  264.88 

,  Cash  contributions  to  local  governments  ....  6. 671, 610. 16  2. 600. 703. 66      4-  2, 970, 906. 61 

Appropriation  balances,  carried  forward 446. 104. 64  420, 399. 62     +        26. 706. 02 

Public-service  appropriation.  1919.  Act  2785 12. 388. 26     -        12, 883. 26 

Appropriation  for  Insular  aid,  barrio,  cen- 
tral, intermediate,  and  farm-school  build- 
lng8.Act2786 27.000.00     -        27.000.00 

Appropriation  for  Insular  aid,  provincial 
school  buildings.  Act  2736 50,000.00     -        60,000.00 

Appropriation  for  buildings  and  sites.  non- 
Christian  and  special  provinces.  Filipino 
Girls' Dormitory.  Act  2786.... 1,006.20     —         1,006.20 

172882 11 
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No.  26. — Operation  Statement  for  1919 — Continued 
Exhibit  D. — Statement  of  Appropriation  Account— Continued 


Items 


Fiscal  Year        Fiscal  Year       Increase  (+*) 
1919  1918  Decrease  (-) 


Conversions  and  balances— Continued. 

Appropriation  for  Insular  aid,  Manila  Hisrh 
School.  Act  2736 -.. PIOO.000.00     —    PIOO.OOO.OO 

Appropriation  for  buildings  and  sites,  nor- 
mal school.  Act  2786 150.000.00     —      160.000.00 

Appropriation  for  buildings.  Central  Luzon 
Agricultural  School.  Act  2736 ..  754.41     —  764.41 

Appropriation  for  irrigation  system.  Central 
Luzon  Atrricultural  School,  Act  2736 3, 366. 75     -  3. 856. 75 

Appropriation  for  construction  of  two  cot- 
teges.  Batfuio.  Act  2736 16,000.00     —        16,000.00 

Appropriation  for  construction  of  dormitory 
and  garaare.  BafiTuio,  Act  2736 ...  9.900.00     —         9,900.00 

Appropriation  for  purchase  and  improve- 
ment of  necessary  land  for  the  Philip- 
pine Nautical  School.  Act  2736 50.000.00     —        60.000.00 

Appropriation  for  Filipino  Girls'  Dormitory, 
Baguio,  Act  2736 Pl.006.20      .     4  1.006.20 

Appropriation  for  construction  of  two  cot- 
tages. Basruio.  Act  2736 10.472.97    f         10,472.97 

Appropriation  for  construction  of  dormitory 
and  firarasre.  Basruio.  Act  2736 2,586.09 +  2,686.09 

Appropriation  for   purchase  and  improve- 
ment of  necessary  land  for  the   Philip-                                                   . 
pine  Nautical  School.  Act  2736... 4.259.80 +  4.259.80 

Appropriation  for  purchase  and  improve- 
ment of  necessary  land,  Philippine  Nor- 
mal School  and  Philippine  School  of  Arts 
and  Trades,  Act 2736 124,280.74    +       124.280.74 

Appropriatio  i  for  buildingrs  and  sites,  nor- 
mal schools.  Act  2786 50.000.00    +        50.000.00 

Appropriation  for  buildinsrs,  central  and  bar- 
rio schools.  Act  2786 96.400.00    4         95.400.00 

Appropriation  for  buildinf^s.  hi^h  schools.   ; 
Act2786 \  110.000.00 +       110.000.00 

Appropriation  for  buildinKS.  sites,  and  irri-  i  ; 

sration,  agricultural  schools.  Act 2786 \  45.000.00    f+        45.000.00 

Appropriation  for  buildings.  Central  Luzon  I 
Agricultural  School.  Act  2786 106.44    ..- 106.44 

Appropriation  for  irrigation.  Central  Luzon  ! 
Agricultural  School.  Act  2786 :  2.993.40 ...4  2,993.40 


Total  conversions  and  balances 10.674,107.36      6,580,844.68;  +4,093,262.68 
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No.  26. — Operation  Stat07nent  for  1919 — Continaed 
EIxHiBiT  E. — Statement  of  Cubrbnt  Appbopuation  Account  Act  2786 


Genera)  Ad- 
ministration 


Elementary 
Schools 


Expense- 
Compensation     of      supervisory,     technical 
teachinflr.'and  clerical  employees f525,656. 28 


95,322.61 

20,731.91 

71,440.57 

393.66 

27, 627.  59 

3. 465.  82 

2. 690. 32 

105. 00 

123, 238. 83 

9,  440.  73 


6.  568.  97 


22,282.05 
13.59:^.51 


PI,  007. 677. 06 
220, 728. 92 


Bonuses 

Lalxir - 

Travel  expense  of  personnel - . 

Freight  and  delivery  service  ..    

Postal,  telejcraph,    telephone,   and  cable  ser- 
vice .   - -.- 

Illumination  and  power  service 

Miscellaneous  service - 

Rental  of  buildinif s  and  (grounds 

Consumption  of  supplies  and  materials 

Printing  and   bindinK   reports,    documents. 

and  publications 

Contribution  and  if ratuities    ..- 

Travel   expense  of   personH  not   Kovernment 

employees   _    - 

Maintenance  and  repairH       _ 

Purchase  of  etjuipment: 

Watercraf  t  and  apijurtenances 

Motor  vehicIeH  and  accessories _. 

Land    transportation     etjuiprnent    (other 

than  motor)        -    -    .       -       -    

Industrial  machinery  and  impletnents 

Hand  tools  .  _         .  _ — 

Furniture  an<l  office  e(iuiprn«'nt 

Industrial  and  scientific  exhibits       ..._. 
Technical  and  scientific  cciuiptnent 

Fire-fiKhlinif  equipment  . 

Miscellaneous  e<iuiprnent  

Deterioration  of  supplies  and  salt?s  stock     . 

Extraordinary  losses .      .. _ 

Cash  contributions  to  provinces  and   munic- 
ipalities  - - -. 3.195.010.16 


Hiarh 
Schools 


P718,663.94 
121,643.36 


153, 465.  55 
28. 057. 02 

95. 19 

'2i,'2i3.36 

855.' 983  .'04" 

5,133.40 
9.952.25 

3, 468. 15 
140.40 


Philippine 
Normal 
School 


P107.713.73 

18. 080. 19 

7. 6 II  >.  57 

94.61 


Other  Nor- 
mal Schools 


Philippine      Other  Trade 


School  of  Arts 
and  Trades 


P97.86 

14.65 

8. 825.  94 

1.  406.  26 


P41,990.61 

8.261.06 

17,413.29 

6.94 


Schools  or 
Shops 


P80. 037. 67 
18.047.59 


1.084.29 


Philippine 
School  of 
Commerce 


P26. 277.  98 
3. 249. 55 
1.113.00 


Other  Com-  Central  Lu-  Other  ArH- 
mercial  aon  Airricul-  cultural  and 
Schools         tural  School  Farm  Schools 


Philippine 

Nautical 

School 


School  for 

the  De«f  and 

the  Blind 


D«c«mber    81— 


General  S«l«a 
D«;>artment 


P33. 
5. 
4, 


554.«| 

867,  i»' 
165. 00 
444. 90 


P65.410.01 
14. 408. 70 


1.316.26 


PIO.  424. 80 

1.698. 33 

836.00 


P8. 208. 42  r26. 235. 80 

1.649.30  6.675.47 

2.187.26  8.682.39 

87.H5    


279. 22 
964.  9<» 
135.  75 


345. 10 

1,284.97 

852.89 


233.78 
732. 48 
146.20 


l<i5.88 
702. 39 


23.  mi  98 


14.091.60 


39,081.98 


6, 459.  44 


3.600.0«> 
1.563.77 


71, 


280.  (K)    

'34.  Oi) 4.(K) 

512.87 io,376.'i9 


108.00 
917.27 
846.62 


r 

149. 20 

428.40    . 

447.27  1.143.61 


40,816.31 


299.56 
411.97 


6.83 

7, 949.  85 

81.  73 

2, 245.  70 

159.42 

1.050.  (X) 
577.  68 


129.  S5 
47.25 


:n.  87 

l.»-.27.38 


66.28 
2. 524.  73 


.985.36 
157. 17 


Total  . 


934.  f)32.  <K]        5.  501.  101. 60      1, 015. 131.  22 


ir,0,  174.51 


l(Ki.0fK).0O 
171.  (•57.32 


7.88 


1.447.36 
338.  95 


14.54 

180.  (»0 
781.  9t; 
15;i.59 
69(>.  i'<i 


2.  UHI.  (M) 


2, 796. 10 


10.  50 


15.  16 
429.  55 


10.631.87 


9.  50 
1.3(r2.63 


218.00 


317. 12 


102.76 
165.72 


6.  7k;{.  54 


Total  Fiscal 
Year  1919 


91.520.65 


25,  146.  69 


K.  661. 944. 11 
614.642.42 

71.416.36 
271.418.66 

28.460.68 

29.601.96 
8.496.28 

27.013.92 

8. 7(»6.  (K) 

1. 282. 883. 04 

14.674.13 
51.086.68 

3.767.71 
7. 186. 18 

22.282.05 
13.616.93 

2. 206. 03 
13.731.81 

2.  IM4. 34 
20.  (589. 07 

166.72 
1.0K7.32 

3.  150.  (If) 
15. 346.  58 

167. 17 

3.295.010.16 
8.356.470.  15 


Increftte  (+) 
Toul  Fiscal      Decrease  (— ) 
Year  1918 


P2. 406. 737. 83 

'"  61.108.62 
229. 437. 49 
24.601.67 

26.821.77 
8. 602. 69 

16.  (Km.  96 

9. 388.  49 

494. 933. 12 

14.79«.(N) 
46. 998. 90 

3. 666. 08 
34. 543. 86 

1.334.60 
12. 180. 67 

961.80 

1.741.06 

1.(^5.03 

35.  iMi.  82 

4.10 

956.  36 

84. (K) 

1.787.(;5 

36. 950. 26 

411.50 


-{  P246.e06.28 
^  614.642.42 
i  20.806.84 
t  41.981.06 
^        8.849.11 

♦         2. 680. 19 

106.86 

■^       10.943.97 

6.688.49 

f     787,949.92 


221.87 
4. 086. 7B 


201.63 
27.368.68 


♦       20. 947. 66 
i         1.486.26 


1.244.28 

11.990.76 

1.299,31 

14.  764. 26 

161.62 

131.96 

84.00 

1.862.86 

21,60.3.68 

264.83 


Less  unclassified  (Ei  9— cost  of  supplies  sold) 


Tottil  >rross  expenditures  (budRet).        

Income- 
Industrial  department  of  the  Trade  School  ,.. 

Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School    

Net  receipts  from  sales  of  supplies: 

Sales  income    .    _.    ..    .       

Sales  issues,  division  sales 

Sales  issues.  General  Sales  Department  .- 
Sales  issues.  Storehouse.  General  Oflice  .. 
Sales  issues,    Philippine  School  of  Arts 

and  Trades -  - 

Liquidation  of  fixed  assets: 

Receipts  from  sales  of  fixtKi  assets 

Service  transfers - 

Production  account  (fixed  assets)  . . 
Liquidation  of  fixed  assets - 


4m.  725.  89 

257. 926. 57 

6,  937.  54 


Capital  value  of  fixe<i  assets  sold  . .    

Fixed  assets  contributed  to  local  govern- 
ments   

Depreciation  and  losses  of  fixed  assets 
sold  - .  - 

Maintenance  and  repair 

Construction  of  fixed  assets 

Manufacturing  power 

Miscellaneous  revertible  income: 

Fines  and  forfeitures 

Income  from  rentalh 

Service  income.. 

Inventory  adjustments .- 

Production  account  (supplies) 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

Credits  prior  year  expense 


Total  income  from  operation  . 


Net  expense. 


Total  budget  expenditures 

Less: 

Purchase  of  equipment 

Cash  contributions  to  provinces  and  municipalities  . 


Total  expense  of  operation 

Less  total  income  from  operation . 

Net  expense 


172882 


(81'{.  194.  17) 


715.938.80 


(•'.1,112.6:0 


^9. 359. 01 


490.379.  15 
7. 866, 091.  (K> 


87. 255. 37 


1,768.62 


I 


61.543.81 
140.662.80  i 


i      490.379.15 
5. 432. 8 1 9. 07         <  2. 438. 27 1 .  98 


756.79 
293. 68 


766.79 
298.68 


61.311.53        f       26.943.84 


1.819.49 


28,986.24 
98, 167. 78 


66.87 


22.667.67 
47,886.07 


7.726.688.20  j 
1919 


6.389.661.34  ;     +2.386.886.86 


191H 


Increase  (+) 
Decrease  (— ) 


r7.866,09L00  \    P6, 482, 819. 07    +r2,488,27L98 

(79, 872. 27)  I         (66, 147. 49)  i  +      (28, 724. 78) 
(8, 296, 010. 16)  I     (1, 972, 708. 66)  \  +  (1, 822, 806. 61) 


4,491.208.67  ! 
140,662.80  ! 


8,408,967.98 
98.167.78 


+  1.087,240.64 
+      (47.886.07) 


4.860.666.77  j      8.810.800.20  i-l-  1.089.866.E 
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No,  27. — InstUar  Expenditures 

A  table  showing,  by  divisions  and  for  the  Islands,  the  distribution  or  disbursements  for  salaries  and  wages  and  for  incidental  expenses  made  from  the  Insular  appropriation,  Bureau  of  Education,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1919. 


Salaries  and  W&gen 


Incidentals 


Division 


Grand 

ToUl 

Total 

Total 

Salaries 

Incidentals 

American 
Regulars 

American 
Tempora- 
ries 


Filipino 
ReKulars 


Filipino 
Tempora- 
ries 


Directors, 
Division 
Superin- 
tendents, 
and  Clerks 


Miscella- 
neous 


hxpense    ^^^  ^^,^. 
I-ers^'onnel     »^""^« 


Contin- 

Ifent 
Service 


^Vr  n"of"  Mainte- 

tjon  of  ^„„„„ 

Supplies  "*"'^*^ 

and 


Materials 


and 


Repair 


Outlays 


Aid  to  Local  Governments 


Normal 
Sch(M>ls 


Elementary   Schools 

Rearularly      Specially 
Orifanited     OriraniKed  Supplies 
Provinces      Provinces 


Miscella- 
neous In- 
cludintr 
Deterlo- 
ratiun  of 


Manila _ P212, 

Abra 58. 

.._. 2()3. 


Albay 
Antique  .. 

Bataan 

Batanes  .. 
Batansras  . 
Bohol  . 


92, 

54, 

14, 

205. 

2()H. 

Bulacan 192. 

Cagrayan .-.      155, 

Camarines _ 167. 

Car)i7.  .  _ 196, 

Cavite  152. 

Cebu 401, 

I  locos  Norte .._   21H. 

Ilocos  Sur - 192, 

Iloilo 3H2, 

Isnbela     84. 

Lacuna 178, 

Leyte 308. 

"      "  71. 

19, 
78. 
54, 
98, 


Mindoro 

Mindanao  and  Sulu  . _.. 

AjJTUsan _._ 

Bukidnon 

Cotabato 

Davao 103, 

Lanao   83. 

Sulu 104, 

Zamboanjca 291, 

Misamis i>2. 

Mountain 233, 

Nuova  Ecija 161, 

Nueva  Vizcava .-  74, 

Occidental  Nejjfros 223. 

Oriental  Neflrros _ 153, 

Palawan 69, 

PampanRa 190, 

Pan^asinan. 387, 

Rizal 162, 

Romblon 65, 

Samar 197, 

Sorsofron.. 141, 

Superintendent,  Private  Schools lo. 

Surisrao 95, 

Tarlac 145, 

Tayabaa 236. 

Union -.  179, 

Zambales 96, 

General  Office 341, 

General  Sales  Department 61, 

Insular  Schools: 

Philippine  School  of  Commerce 36, 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 26, 

Central  Luzon  Asrrlcultural  School 131. 

Philippine  Nautical  School 16, 

Philippine  Normal  School 150, 

Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  ._ ...[  110, 

Allotments,  undistributed: 

Teachers' Assembly - 28, 

Atlargre 60, 

Accrued  leave 34, 

Travel  to  and  from  Philippine  Islands 43, 

Provincial  freigrht 27, 

Philippine  News  Review _.  22, 

Teacher  pensionados 40, 

Travel  of  persons  not  government  employees 3, 

Extraordinary  losses - 


266. 
402. 
707. 
067. 
243. 
437. 
315. 
024. 
861. 
5:^9. 
088. 

439. 
85.3. 
898. 
500. 
822. 
971. 
9tvl. 
162. 
6.57. 
321. 
%9. 
128. 
341. 
668. 
645. 
673. 
991. 
428. 
132. 
668. 
173. 
564. 
232. 
908. 
836. 
097, 
447. 
664, 
693, 
600, 
019, 
016, 
831, 
360. 
246. 
838. 
652. 
090. 

947. 
704. 
276. 
887. 
150. 
860. 

142. 
832. 
882. 
297. 
939. 
637. 
818. 
767. 
167. 


P182, 330.  56 
28.147.04 
63. 040.  (M 
29,  982. 05 

26,  8:^4.  (»1 
5, 513. 15 

74,454.99 
78,  966. 09 
75,  .'i86.  68 
65,  905.  05 
68,  548. 19 
61..5(m;.20 
57. 516. 33 

117.861.23 
72. '.>27.  11 
78.  033. 67 

116.993.  19 
33. 882. 63 
60.881.71 
98.  935.  08 

27.  923. 38 
7.  742.  25 

16.412.88 
6,  635. 18 
26.811.11 
15.713.08 
20.  168.  (X) 
18.817.63 
39.  020. 35 
36.839.18 
35.921.89 
60,  012.  92 
19.  894. 13 
74, 936.  88 
60,118.46 
35,  995. 72 
84,  787. 68 
136,605.41 
63, 264. 43 
26, 469. 99 
74.811.00 
55, 429. 09 
9,  157. 04 
39, 660. 48 
66,191.77 
77,  .53 1.34 
65,003.11 
41,220.67 
227,  Oil.  36 
40, 443. 66 

30, 161. 63 
11,677.99 
43, 533.  66 
12, 969. 13 
132, 374. 10 
68,310.63 

8, 825. 94 


P29.  926. 10 
30. 255. 79 
140.  667.  88 

62.  085.  43 
27.409.36 

h.  924.  35 
130.861.22 
129.  068.  79 
117.274.51 

89.  634. 24 
98.  5-10.  20 

134.  836.  95 

94.i>23.41 

2S3.  992.  37 

145.971.50 

114.466.68 

265.  H29.  29 

51.088.75 

lis. 079. H8 

209.  227.  77 

43.  733. 62 

11.579.22 

63,  556. 28 
47.  492.  95 
71.530.66 
87.  955.  65 
63.  477.  07 
86.  So6. 30 

252.971.11 
55.  589.  55 

197,210.12 
91,655.56 
54. 279. 72 

148,617.88 
93,114.20 
33. 912. 45 

106.048.91 

250,  492.  23 
89, 192. 64 
40, 194. 63 

122, 882. 24 

86,  170. 93 

862. 10 

56, 465. 86 

90.  639. 69 
168, 829. 23 
114,243.42 

65,617.84 
114,641.03 
10,646.36 

6. 785. 91 
14, 026. 49 
87,741.93 

3, 928. 63 
17, 776. 59 
42, 649. 40 

19,316.59 
50, 832. 16 


P 102, 199.30  P30, 102.79 
5, 669. 70     922. 72 

28.550.9') 

849. 88  

1.137.06  


23.  997.  38 
20.  151.  16 
17.  %4.  63 
23. 956. 99 
23. 064. 37 
16.  152.  r>3 
14.  17W.81 
40.712.13 
30.  693.  91 
21.519.07 
39.  237.  09 
10.201.67 
25.  162.  97 
42,814.27 
268.  34 


2,  808.  m 

1,467.05 

469.99 

2,117.59 

4,317.64 
2,  775.  59 
9,  KWy.  % 
1,409.67 
2.918.11 
9.  lf)8.  47 


P36. 2iu.  57 
16. 097.  58 
19.  9h3.  44 
19,782.15 
20, 229.  44 

1.942.83 
35,  269. 07 
35.  7 1.'-..  07 
46.203.08 
24.586.40 
25.213.24 
26. 293.  63 
30.  794.  36 
37.  888.  .58 
28.  140.70 
38.431.72 
45.  9t;8.  43 

9.  295.  9H 
26.  186.  95 
28.  743.  OH 
18.  274.  05 


flO.533.63 
2.201.61 

5.  5:^4.  16 
4.  473.  22 

194. 39 
3.  366.  18 
1.641.61 
11.702.1H> 
2. 397. 52 
6.K-13.  11 
7.254.48 

6,  602.  19 
l.K.^8.  97 

17.  170.24 

3.  292.  30 

4.  973.  20 
10,731.08 

6,  745.  39 
1.238.79 
14.391.44 
4, 367.  06 


.96 
.  10 
.74 

■.  <v{ 
.  85 


9,113.15 
383. 3.3 
8.541.6;^ 
8. 26;^  20 
11.976.53 
12.319.03 

14.  762.  25 
10,  599. 63 
12,036.68 

15,  844. 29 
8,624.51 

26, 304. 28 
21.  807.  49 

6.716.37 
24.  469. 87 
49.074.11 
15,4^6.87 

4, 149.  58 
26, 426. 61 
19,  486. 66 

3, 688. 30 

8, 176. 07 
14, 070. 45 
18, 677. 30 
19, 920. 13 

7, 448. 93 
16, 749. 26 

3, 884. 69 

18, 624. 72 
3, 479.  93 
17,867.45 
994.49 
82. 636. 39 
12,831.05 


9,321.64 

868. 05 

1, 839.  99 


2,  430. 83 
"529.49 


212.50 


2,917.44 
2, 669. 10 


683.19 
'2,"779."63' 
4,' 626.93' 

"2,'797."i4' 


2,  590.  98 

8.  9(K).  49 

6,  598.  90 

29.  787.  07 

2.  529.  62 

28. 592. 29 

19, 868.  57 

17,040.71 

46, 175.  38 

65, 796.  88 

31,972.17 

9, 166.  50 

24,964.08 

17,  304.  09 


1,  840.  (X) 
9.  486.  73 
5.  sol.  35 
3.  772. 04 

2,  949.  07 
12,027.15 

9,  932. 39 
4,121.84 
1,574.76 
8,855.51 
3, 727.  ei 
7, 446.  90 
16, 798. 92 
7,271.97 


1. 462. 73 
1,724.99 
2, 872.  62 
1,452.21 
2, 112. 80 
1.811.25 
1,811.24 


3, 123. 62 
3,101.34 
6, 470. 36 
5, 369. 91 
4,692.26 


13, 934.  82 
30, 878.  62 
38, 082. 16 
34,370.42 
24, 462. 02 
6, 918.  84 
2, 943. 78 


9, 666. 87 
183.46 
8, 373. 92 
1.453.04 
1,671.41 
20,660.16 
2,481.66 


863. 66  2. 066. 08 
1, 387. 60  1, 499. 68 
6,946.97       2,619.28 


19, 299. 10 
9,232.94 


6,845.98 
14, 033. 28 


P4,227.27 
3,255.63 
8. 701. 54 

4,  876.  80 
5. 273. 12 

204.  14 
10,0(il.31 
9.  709.  S5 

5.  26<i. 
8.40<i. 

12.65*.. 
7.  95: 

7.  647 
ll.S6*J. 

8.  99h. 19 

9.  82:;.  20 
11.47K12 

7.514.95 
8.27(;.  (K» 
10.  82^. 72 
4. 86^.  77 
7.  742.  25 

6.  29<'.  73 
6.251.85 
6.517.01 
6,58].8:i 
5,  60^.  49 
6,49L50 

16,62(.47 

7.  8.5i:.  33 

8,  54f .  52 
7,714.84 
5.791.f« 
7,665.42 
7.81$.  12 
8, 1  If..  80 

9,  4  If.  09 
12. 18{..  79 

7, 122. 15 
4,70f.91 
7, 478.  62 
8,3K.47 
5,46^74 
6,32(.99 
8,037.36 
9,63(.44 
7,735.31 
6,63{.41 
166. 73f .  63 
20.78K90 

826.07 

"9.82^.62' 
5.6K.28 
8.694.18 

10,207.81 


676.  (Hi 
210. («» 
300.70 

360. (Ml 
1S7..37 
2(30.97 
390.47 
392. 34 

3(;s.  :{7 

410.  (HI 
121.64 
20. (Kt 
13.5.67 
145.  16 


23.00 
225. 58 

3.59.74 

7.70 

372.95 
694.  12 
385.  00 
2.10 
142.87 
216.77 


297.00 
95.00 
76.00 

i5,235.'23 
8. 532. 39 

7,781.00 
2, 187. 26 
4, 180. 00 
836.00 
10,629.54 
17,413.29 

8, 825.  94 


PI.  993. 21 

5.  736.  52 
3.012.35 
1  955.  9S 

'151.  so 

2.  Th7.  .•)!; 
.'■>.(H'.,3.4.'. 

3.  352.  3»; 
r..419.(»5 
3.  933.  99 
3.  M9.  91 
2.2S(t.  r)2 
7!s40.  47 
2.5S4.75 
3.  7(;s.09 

.'■,.043.  IS 

2.  tUO.  10 

2.:;3s.  15 

(>.  479.  07 

3.  195. 16 
S21.  IS 

2.  522.  54 
2.61(».  yO 

2.  924.  91 
3.744.97 
2.6:^3.  71 
1.  47s.  6.3 

4.  186.  39 

3.  790.  54 

6.  6«;4.  43 
5.614.09 
3.513.13 
6.  135.  .59 
6.  5S9.  38 
2.612.60 
3,624.48 
6,913.57 
1.981.24 
2. 38.3. 33 
8.487.82 
4,147.94 

862.10 

4.  396.  35 
3, 623. 85 
5, 248. 69 
3. 943.  83 
3,517.68 


PI 05.  54 
49S.  S8 
199.  .5;? 
9<t.  IS 
6.  40 
3(k;.24 
401.44 
231.06 
271.92 
5;»f,.  »»2 
3«;i;so 
179.  7S 
;'.(-.>.  36 
214.  SI 
391.34 


32  i 


29 


218.  2(; 
221.52 
1.001.70 
VM\.  (•.3 
SO.'..  29 
370. 72 
632. 46 
171.  19 
4 S3. S7 
213.09 
145.20 
4S2.  9S 
317.44 
497.  44 
259.  62 
87.  73 

278.31 
170.  39 
2S.'-,.  84 
564.87 
155.  .S3 
155.  04 
495.  30 
661.42 


11.25 
i.OO 


.55 


2.10 
"i4.50 


42.  .50 
.30.  (K) 

.  % 
30.  00 
34.14 


P12.260.31 

(83.46) 

17.724.31 

6.704.l« 

4.  09;i.  40 
2.  137.  07 

22.  t«5.  76 
13. 307. 47 

4.6.<i.62 
ll.i«H.5;< 
13.  S%.  27 
24.274.2S 
14.315.(;4 
:i.3.  974.  25 
20.2.57.61 
l^).sK^99 
31.061.23 

7..H43.  14 
1S.(;62.  ss 
31.  05.5.  4  S 

6,  370.  M 
2.  .'■>0 

5.  SS3.02 
5.644.09 

6.  077.  56 
1(J.  59<».61 

4.  396.  17 
8.  443.  97 
11.939.64 
4.  .584.40 
10.085.83 
UK  582.  67 
6.203.03 
14.719.  13 
8,  906. (« 
8,  2:^9.  89 
13,980.81 
37. 876. 69 

8.  596.  96 
7.147.40 

11.27K.36 

9,  SI 9.  67 


f\M.  24 

7.  10    126.  64 
25S. 77 


2(». 

47. 
175. 
311. 
122. 


30.  4S 

36.  73 
r>5.  93 
34.64 

3.68 

37.  30 
1.S39.  15 
2.271.15 

19.  43 
26.  78 
6(».65 


12,  500.(Ht 
12,  5(t(l.  (K» 


S5.  32 
2.33.  S9 


18. (K> 

10. (K) 

809. 40 

4.60 

12.  30 
220.  37 
821.72 

296.  60 
14.00 


2,491.0(t 

2,  60<..  6.3 

5.(K> 


283.  50 
2.62.5.(K> 


61.10 


P16.618.00 
28.  226.  49 
91,207.85 
61,  829.  S3 
20. 1M8.  74 

io4.937.(i8 
110.(KI2.69 
1(»8,621.76 
71.701.99 
79.8S4.H3 
lot).  ()5<l.  65 
76.  9S6.  62 
225.828.61 
109.  H\H).  07 
94.  147.78 
i;»0.267.72 
40.  35S.  45 
94.  IIK.  93 
167.721.11 


P6.  629.  08 


33.  ir27.  3Ji 


12,(KK>.  (K» 


5.  26 
2.3.31 
21.44 


46.81(».  87 
74,205  81 


126.  465.  36 
77.  139.  51 


.54.  780.  (K) 
.3S.  322.  (K) 
59.  714. (K) 
73.  04s.  (K) 
f>6,  117.00 
74,928.(M» 
.  224. 343. (K) 

180.69i).65 

44.467.87 


PI.  093.  10 

14.00 

.343.  83 

205.  96 

(52. 29 

"'"  158.()6 
25;J.  11 
2t»1.29 
302.11 
204. 1 1 
119.  16 
146. 16 
6S6. 71 
3S2. 42 
HUi.  16 

:au\.  70 

5s.  80 

i<;2.08 

229.  i>2 

38. 92 

9.  960. 26 


79. 20 
105.  00 


6. 75 
34.63 


117.03 
41.  15 
20. 37 
48. 69  60.  40 

33.26    10.015.58 
85.00    10.063.44 


87. 878. 40 
205.  699.  94 
78.198.86 
80. 879. 39 
92.  500.  09 
61.343.45 


27. 822.  19 


74. (M) 

141.66 
2.  70 
216.60 
186.63 
83. 24 
160.60 
361.38 
239.69 
20. 88 
71.84 
150. 01 


340.86 
818.36 
802.96 
275. 00 
284.60 
8.  489.  83 


34,882.14 - 34,882.14 


393.  89 
'33.21 


60, 832. 16 


6.00 
6.20 
100.00 
12.00 
67.22 
77.78 


.  096. 57 
,143.51 


447.27 
34. 00 
346. 62 
139.51 
146.20 


6.171.36 
15.2.31.90 
20.  469. 12 
13, 795. 85 

5.810.41  ...  

68.849.98  2.291.68  11.788.61 

1,934.24  246.52 


1. 66  1,  899. 79 
10.00  1.494.59 
46.72  


44,494.06 
69.  437.  50 
130.  466, 05 
96,118.03 
45, 849.  72 


1,98,3.04 
11, 611.. 34 
67,  .349. 26 

2, 068. 23 
14, 074.  40 
,36.  474. 88 


333. 9f) 

60.49  1.252.44 
1.15  19.629.57 


6.70 
6.50 


476.06  . 
1,828.06 
5. 157. 66  . 


58.22 

126.66 

347.88 

63.99 

155.63 

22. 125. 86 

7.822.08 

4. 468. 97 

659.75 

234.06 

1.019.92 

1.627.69 

692.88 


167.66         852.89     13.710.65       4U.97     2.711.01    1,462.41 


43, 297. 72 
27, 939.  70 
22, 637. 10 
40,818.31 
3, 767.  71 
157. 17 


Total.  Public  Education 


....8.601,09L00  3,238,00L89  6,363,089.11    1.022.646.48   136,929.43   1,071.866.03  293.786.68   595, 12( 


Less  miscellaneous  receipts : 

Net  ^•ceipta  from  sales  of  supplies —     

Receipts  from  sales  of  fixed  assets — 

Miscellaneous  revertible  income: 

Fines  and  forfeitures (P275J9) 

Income  from  rentals..... (121.21) 

Service  income. (48,198.86) 

Inventory  adjustments (19.07) 

Production    account _ —.  (8,048.66) 

Credits  to  prior  year  expense —  (4,092.69) 

Miscellaneous    receipts (788L04) 


Total   net   expenditures 

172882 


(f87,266.87) 
(1.76S.62) 


(51,548.81) 
8.460.588.20 


Educat  3n, 


Bureau  of 
Balance,   outlajrs 
Emergency  appr(f>riatiqn 
Appropriation, 


Reversions  of  authorizations 
Net  income  auton  itically 


Total  expcn 


.22,637.10 


48.297.72 
27, 939. 70 


40,818.81 

8. 767. 71 

157. 17 

30   117,648.97  227,718.70  25.228.01   27,013.92   792.503.89   7.185.18   79.872.27   100,000.00  8,056,212.14   874,798.02    178.566.98 


,  fiscal  year  1919,  Act  2786,  general  appropriation.., 
rom  fiscal  year  1918.. 


A;t 


overdraft  by  Department  of  Mindanao  and   Sulu.. 
2782,    extension    of    free    elementary    instruction 


r7,882.828. 

12,888. 

21,876. 

786,000. 


in  excess  of  requirements 

reverted  to  the  Insular  Treasury... 


496. 
140,652. 


f8.601,l812i 


itores   as   shown.. 


141,048.06 
8,460,688.20 
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No.    28. — Summary    of   Property    Transactions    and   Statementa    of   Saha 
during  the  Fiscal  Year,  January  1  to  December  SI,  1919 


DivieionB 


On  Hand 

January  1. 

1919 


Issued        Expended        Sold 


On  Hand 

Dereniber 

SI.  1919 


Sute- 
ment  of 

Sales 
(Text- 

lKK>ks. 

etc.) 


Equipment: 

City  schools 

Abra 

ARUsan 

Albay 

Antique 

Bataan 

Batanes . 

Batantras 

Bohol 

Bukidnon 

Bulacan 

Caifayan 

Camarines . 

Capiz     

Cavite 

Cebu 

Cotabato 

Ilocos  Norte 

IlocosSur  -     -         

Iloilo 

Isabela  .^ 

Laeruna 

Loyte 

Mindoro 

Misamis .       

Nueva  Ecija.. 

Nueva  Vizcaya         

Occidental  Nej^ros 

Oriental  Nejjrros 

Palawan 

PampanRa 

Pan^asinan . . .    . . 

Rizal -. 

Romblon 

Samar. ...... 

SorsoRon  . .   

Sulu 

Suriffao 

Tarlac 

Tayabas.-   

Union  . . 

Zambales  

Nautical  School 

Normal  School  

Trade  School 

General  Office 

Teachers*  Assembly 

C.L.A.SJ 

Industrial  Museum 

General    Sales    Depart- 
ment   


P34. 076.99         fl.646.0;i  , 


1.417.81 
1.631.54 
1.057.89  I 

47^22 
1,669,60 

1.?2().64  I 

1.077.89  ! 

1.249.74  ' 

1.8:i9.04  ' 
1.703.87 
2.  530. 44 


2.29:^97 
765. 23 

3.  765.  40 
340.20 
7.26  I 

3.070.96  ' 

'i.'(Vi7.'34" 
2. 909. 40 

2.  913.' 79 

1.971.99 

14.26 

2.314.26 

2, 794. 85 

16.21 

377. 95 

534.01 

1, 363. 33 


126.64  ! 
258.77 


30. 
36 

28:i, 

66. 

34. 
3. 

26. 
1.849. 
2.271. 
2, 625. 

19. 

26. 

60. 

"2.49i. 

2.606. 

6. 


60. 
10.015. 
10, 063. 

51. 


f602. 17  I      P467. 17 

(607.61) 

.90    

6.44  '        566.40 
134.84    


47.22 

36. 75 


321.58 

6(>7.61 

2. 486. 08 

(36.  4(0 

26.78    . 
993.80    . 

2.276.75 
2,506.42 

14.18  i 

51.57    . 

5. 2i\  : 

111.32    . 

'"'"14.26    " 
7.69  ; 


30.76 
(36.72): 


671.00 
.83 


90.41 

2.  544. 71 

597.68 


1,899.79 
1,  494.  59 


6.98 
1.287.02 
2.64  ' 


M4.768.68   P67.632.01 
607.61       4.600.60 


10, 196. 46 
52. 262. 79 
92, 098. 48 
97.196.01 

66. 439. 66 

64. 076. 67 
8, 046. 15 


476. 06 
1,876.06  : 
4,317.66  ' 
11,867.07 
2. 928. 77 
19, 629. 67 
246. 62 


(474.98) 
(283.61) 
(202.02) 

6,099.18 
971.89 

2. 966. 69 
841.05 


1.142.20 
202.79 

5.  (K)4. 94 
27.90 
44.34 

1.390.48 


846.97  10.163.11 
1.628.84  i  7.149.83 
1.316.66       6.262.M 


30.48 
1.661.80 

28S.60 
1.776.67 
1.112.63 
1.263.42 
1.644.26 
2.946.01 
1.742.41 
2, 626.  (K) 
2. 349.  80 

756.28 
2. 822. 26 

840. 20 

222.61 

8. 064. 17 

6.00 

1.053.16 

2. 857. 88 

'2.825.78 
1.993.43 

1.742.32 

2.  828.  98 


17. 180. 26 
16.699.32 


438. 85 

10. 518.  K^ 

11.4r>8.49 

61.10 


1,988.27 

2.752.28 

696.04 


11,147.60 
63. 280. 16 
96.416.37 
97,968.96 
68. 368. 64 
80. 6%.  21 
6.061.14 


20.669.86 
14.140.46 
11.867.11 
13. 428. 88 
12. 499. 61 
30. 330. 46 

26,"  288. 80 
21.606.86 
33. 884. 26 

4. 972. 96 
20. 362. 8C 
18.748.17 

2.609.82 

6. 934. 18 
10,822.16 

1.010.88 
16,819.80 

8. 776. 86 

3.012.18 
12, 982. 83 
32, 678. 92 
15.222.88 

8. 647. 06 
10,691.65 

7. 746. 73 


8, 127. 80 
17.083.79 
16.961.31 
20. 974. 69 
9. 610. 76 
824. 17 
9.366.99 
5,626.31 
9. 148. 62 

4,' 686^  82 
10. 60 
i 
.267,926.60 


Total  equipment 469.972.40 

Lands 614,528.31 

Buildingrs,   School    of    Arts  , 

and  Trades 41,430,00 

BuildinpTS.     and     improve-  ' 

ments .-..1,682,661.42 

I rri Ration  head-control,  ca-  , 

nals  and  laterals 36, 644. 25 

Water  supply  head-control.  | 

reservoirs,   pumping:  sta-  : 

tions,  and  conduits 4, 866. 24 

Consumable  supplies 1, 706, 282. 18 


79. 376. 49     20, 728. 92 
21.469.46    

9,994.83 

39, 647. 66 

20.362.35    

618,626.14  ,833,194.17 
636,987.77  | 


41,430.00 

1,722,209.08 

57.006.60 


1 4,866.24 

951.160.63   207.415.86   490,379.16    1,969,647.71 


Grand  toUl 4,556.884.80   1.111,906.49  228,144.77   500,378.98   4,939,772.64 


18.  Id4. 17 


^  Central   Luzon    Agricultural    School. 
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No.    29. — Bureau    of    Education    Insular,    Provincial^    and   Municipal    Ex- 
penditures  for  Education  during  the  Period  1912  to  1918 


Insular   , 

Instruction    ' 
and  Adminis-  Public  Works 
tration. 


1912 

1913 

1913  (6  months) 

1914 

1915 -. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Total,-  -   - 


F3.906. 
3.991, 
2.891, 
4.080. 
4. 174, 
4, 323, 
4.8(X), 
5. 339, 


455.95 
034.73 
688.41 
065.98 
106.54 
719. 10 
205.84 
651.34 


P348. 066. 39 
479,  836. 22 
401, 186. 16 
509, 678. 01 
731.189.62 
383. 996. 88 
376,  582. 68 
727, 625.  99 


Provincial    ;     Municipal 


Total 


P277.272.43 
386,421.10 


P2, 21 1,091. 36  '  P6,742,88«.13 


472, 538. 29 
443, 166. 96 
463, 843, 76 
431,018.20 
715,614.63 


2, 456, 660. 18 


2,303.304.34 
2.164,813.69 
2. 394, 787. 79 
3,614,514.70 
4. 098, 808. 01 


7.812,962.23 
2.792,873.57 
7,866,676.62 
7,613,276.81 
7. 566. 347. 63 
9.222,321.32 
10,881.699.97 


33,{K)6,917.89  3,958,160.85  3.189,875.37   19,242,980.07  59.397,934.18 


The  data  for  Insular  expenditures  are  shown  for  7i  years  due  to  the 
change  in  the  fiscal  year  in  1913;  while  for  provincial  and  for  municipal 
expenditures  data  for  only  7  years  are  shown. 

No.    30. — Insular,   Provincial,    and   Municipal   Expenditures    by   Provinces 

This  table  consolidates  the  provincial  and  the  municipal  expenditures 
for  salaries,  wages,  and  contingent  expenses  for  school  purposes  during 
the  fiscal  year  1918,  and  the  Insular  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year 
1919. 


Provinces 


Regularly  orgranized  provinces: 

Manila 

Abra- 

Albay 

Antique 

Bataan 

Bataneras 

Bohol 

Bulacan 

Casrayan 

Camarines _..   _..    

Capiz 

Cavite 

Cebu    

Ilocos  Norte 

Ilocos  Sur 

Ik)ilo 

Isabela 

Laffuna 

Ley  te 

Misamis. 

Nueva  Ecija 

Occidental  Nesrros 

Oriental  Neprros  .  _ 

Pampanga - I 

PanRasinan 

Rizal - .-} 

Romblon  .  - ; 

Samar i 

Sorsogron j 

Superintendent  of  private  ! 

schools 

Surisrao 1 

Tarlac j 

Tayabas -.■. 

Union - 

Zambales 

Total,    regrularly    or-  \ 
eranized  provinces  .-j 


Insular 

Provincial 

Municipal 

Total        j 
(1919)        ! 

Total 
(1918) 

P212.256.66 

P656. 586. 71 

P867.842.37  ^ 

P761.442.07 

58. 402.  83 

P33. 062. 58 

26.761.69 

118.227.10 

86. 669. 02 

203. 707. 92 

10,949.94 

128.325.09 

342. 982. 95 

203. 132. 93 

92. 067. 48 

3.441.65 

42.186.25 

137. 695. 38 

88.008.68 

54. 243. 37 

1,688.71  , 

20. 565. 05 

76. 497. 13 

60,111.66 

205,315.21 

10,011.12 

180. 107. 69 

395.434.02 

248. 760. 76 

208, 024. 88 

23. 290. 84 

158.312.72 

389,628.44 

269,196.42 

192, 861. 19 

3. 454. 39 

198, 200. 09 

394. 516. 67 

256. 270. 77 

156,539.29 

1, 179. 10  , 

106, 388.  97 

263. 107. 36 

179.093.90 

167, 088. 39 

16. 180.  43  ' 

130. 079. 63 

313. 348. 45 

181, 072. 67 

196, 343. 15 

12.449.62 

155. 006. 44 

363.799.21 

224, 042. 06 

152, 439.  74 

5.089.26 

106,111.57 

263. 640. 57 

194, 230. 47 

401, 853. 60 

7, 104. 62  ' 

239. 307. 90 

648.266.12 

411,166.80 

218. 898. 61 

2.  904. 29 

124. 712. 15 

346.  515. 05 

270, 168. 26 

192, 500. 25 

8. 429. 80 

97.266.17 

298.196.22 

211.409.27 

382, 822. 48 

17. 883. 25 

258, 100. 77 

658. 806.  50 

412,411.67 

84. 971. 38 

4. 125. 05 

71. 987. 25 

161.083.68 

104. 726. 64 

178. 964. 69 

6,474.23 

156,819.01 

342. 257. 83 

227.767.68 

308, 162. 85 

9. 194. 79 

189. 374.  64 

506. 732. 28 

345.398.60 

92.428.73 

10, 048. 07 

66,609.45 

169.086.26 

118,111.26 

151,668.48 

1. 630. 27 

103.835.29 

257, 034. 04 

168, 115. 17 

223,554.76  ' 

9.016.02 

187.014.12 

419, 584. 90 

273.363.20 

153. 232. 66 

8.  a38. 69 

106.385.80 

267, 657. 06 

177,606.03 

190,836.69 

15,945.79 

169. 168. 86 

375,961.24 

242,517.33 

387.097.64  \ 

12,893.96 

215. 500. 68 

616,492.28  ! 

392.684.34 

162,447.07 

4,776.84  - 

145.326.21 

302. 549. 12 

189.976.71 

66.664.62 

4,241.23  1 

23.818.88 

93.724.73 

36.808.86 

197, 693. 24 

27, 030. 64 

126.224.23 

349.948.11 

189. 503. 72 

141,600.02  i 

15. 603. 62 

71.808.06 

229.011.70 

160,616.66 

10, 019.  M 

10. 019. 14 

8, 213. 70 

96.016.33 

2.760.08 

32.861.67 

130,628.08 

103. 176. 63 

145.831.46 

6. 242.  83 

110.838.82 

262.913.11 

146, 171. 33 

236.360.57 

3,641.94 

180.692.96 

420.695.46 

327,440.76 

179,246.63  ' 

2. 300. 42 

92.732.28 

274.279.23 

186. 712. 62 

96.838.41 

3. 363. 68 

41,673.08 

141.876.07 

103,406.47 

6. 186. 000. 12 

304. 346. 56 

4,708.679.17 

i 
11,199,025.84  ' 

7,633.192.76 
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No.  30. — Insular,  Provincial,  and  Municipal  Expenditures  by 
Provinces — Continued 


Provinces 


Insular         Provincial      Municipal 


Total 
(1919) 


Total 
U918) 


Provinces  not  resrularly  ortran- 
ized: 

Batanes 

Mindanao  and  Sulu 

AgUB&n ..   . 

Bukidnon 

CoUbato 

Davao 

Lanao.   ... 

Sulu 

Zamboancra    

Mindoro 

Mountain 

Nueva  Vizcaya 

Palawan 

General  Office 

Insular  Schools 

Industrial  Department 

(Trade) - 

Subsistence      Department 

(Mufloz)    - 

Allotments,     unditttributed 

(See  UbleNo.  27)  .     

Sales  income  and  revertible 
receipts .. 

Total,    provinces  not 
regularly  oriranized. 


P14.437.50 
9.371.22 

78. 969. 16 
64. 128. 13 
98.341.77 

108. 668. 73 
83.645.07 

104.673.88 

291.991.46 
71.657.00 

233. 132. 01 
74, 178. 86 

69. 908. 17 
841.662.39 
622. 916.  W 


P601.07 
46.620.94 
36.213.29 
28. 083. 46 
76. 678. 32 
46. 171. 14 
60.621.79 
96. 962. 25 
140.109.64 
3. 622. 26 
106.666.89 
40.838.32 
1.038.71 


Pll.888.77 

"4<').i61.69 
40,731.46 
60.224.80 
66. 766.  77 
69.  797. 34 
67.093.82 
83. 297. 39 
38.068.84 
88, 878. 93 
29. 629. 47 
9,721.67 


P26. 877. 84 
66.  892. 16 
166. 334. 04 
122. 943. 06 
224.244.89 
216. 696. 64 
193.964.20 
267.719.90 
615.898.49 
118.387.60 
428. 677. 83 
148.941.64 
80.668.46 
841.662.39 
622.916.80 


262.424.79 
(140.562.80) 


P12.918.69 

81,330.86 

67. 688. 64 

48, 126. 20 

97.433.31 

96.071.86 

86. 836. 76 

106. 886. 42 

121.066.78 

76. 886. 08 

264.  408. 68 

110.861.89 

61. 607. 48 

810,639.98 

842,088.72 

(766. 79) 

(288.68) 

291.221.28 

(92.117.26) 


2,274.638.08     670.418.08         571.079.26     8.616.036.41     2,068.186.49 


Total  all  provinces  8.460.538.20     974.764.63     5.279,758.42    14.715.061.26     9.696.829.24 

Plus  Insular  aid.  non-Chris- 
tian schools (•) 681.800.00 

Plus  permanent  improve- 
ments.     1.626.911.72    1.626.911.72         727.626.99 

Insular  aid  to  municipali- 
ties and  provinces (259.150.00)  (1.180.960.41)  (1.440,100.41)      (842,946.00) 

Net  expenditures 10.087,449.92     715.614.68     4.098.808.01    14.901.872.66   10,112.810.28 


In  addition — 

Voluntary  contributions    (resrular  and  special  provinces). 


O 


f682,649.68         P617,89».77 


16,684.422.14     10.780.210.00 


